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In  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  Dr. 
George  Carrothers,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Cooperative  Study 
of  Secondary  School  Standards  gives 
some  interesting  facts  relating  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  undertaken.  Since 
Dr.  Carrothers’  report  was  prepared 
certain  other  data  have  been  released 
upon  the  same  subject.  Excerpts  from 
that  release  are  appended  here. 

Two  hundred  representative  second¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  United  States  are  co¬ 
operating  this  year  in  the  field  work  of 
the  Cooperative  Study  of  Secondary 
School  Standards.  These  schools  have 
been  carefully  selected  on  nomination  of 
representatives  of  the  six  regional  associ¬ 
ations  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools 
which  are  sponsoring  the  Study — the 
New  England,  Middle  States,  Southern, 
North  Central,  Northwest,  and  Western 
.Associations.  They  have  been  so  chosen 
geographically  that  every  state  is  repre¬ 
sented.  They  include  schools  of  all  sizes, 
from  one  of  less  than  fifty  pupils  to  one 
with  an  enrollment  of  over  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  Included  in  the  group  are  public 
and  private  secondary  schools,  accred¬ 
ited  and  non-accredited,  conservative 
and  progressive,  rural  and  urban,  three- 
year,  four-year,  and  six-year  types, 
boarding  and  day  schools,  and  schools 
for  Negroes  and  Indians. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  Co¬ 


operative  Study  this  year  is  the  visiting 
of  these  two  hundred  schools  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  experienced  educators  who 
will  carefully  study  and  evaluate  them. 
This  will  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
tentative  criteria  for  evaluation  and 
stimulation  of  secondary  schools  which 
were  developed  last  year  by  the  Study 
in  collaboration  with  several  hundred 
educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Four  committees  began  field  work  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  will  be  at 
work  continuously  until  next  May  vis¬ 
iting  these  two  hundred  schools. 

Paul  E.  Elicker,  principal  of  Newton 
High  School,  Newtonville,  Massachus- 
sets,  and  vice-president  of  the  national 
Department  of  Secondary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals,  assisted  by  Professor  C.  W.  Bush 
of  the  University  of  Delaware,  began 
work  in  Maine  and  will  study  schools  in 
New  England  and  New  York  before 
Christmas. 

Frank  C.  Jenkins,  Director  of  Teach¬ 
er  Training  in  the  Mississippi  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Secondary  School  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Southern  Association, 
assisted  by  John  P.  Lozo,  formerly  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Senior  High  School  at  West 
Reading,  Pennsylvania,  are  working  in 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana. 

Paul  Rehmus,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  as- 
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sisted  by  VV.  I.  Iverson,  formerly  high 
school  principal  and  later  sup>erintend- 
ent  of  schools  at  Pullman,  Washington, 
began  visiting  schools  in  Minnesota,  and 
will  continue  in  North  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin 
before  Christmas. 

F.  L.  Stetson,  Professor  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Accrediting  Commission  of 
the  Northwest  Association,  assisted  by 
J.  E.  Worthington,  principal  of  the 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  High  School,  be¬ 
gan  work  in  North  Dakota  and  Nebras¬ 
ka  and  will  continue  through  Colora¬ 
do,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming,  and 
Montana  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  addition  to  the  men  just  named,  a 
local  educator  in  each  state  will  be 
added  to  the  Committee  for  the  study 
of  the  schools  in  his  state.  Usually  he 
will  be  a  representative  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction.  In  some 
states,  several  local  men  will  be  used. 

Schools  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  will  be  studied  after  Christmas, 
when  travel  conditions  by  automobile 
will  be  less  favorable  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  general  visiting  pro¬ 
gram  outlined  above,  ten  men  worked 
for  a  month  in  September  and  October, 
traveling  over  25,000  miles  in  visiting 
approximately  twenty  schools  each  to 
administer  a  group  of  psychological, 
content,  and  social  attitudes  tests  to 
more  than  twenty  thousand  high  school 
juniors.  These  tests  will  be  scored,  sum¬ 
marized,  and  interpreted  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  this  year. 

JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

The  Office  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  there  are  more  than  550  junior  col¬ 
leges  operating  throughout  the  United 
States  today,  whereas  only  eighteen 
years  ago  (in  1918)  there  were  but  84 


such  colleges  in  America.  Of  the  554 
institutions  registered  with  the  Office  of 
Education,  190  are  public  institutions. 
Twenty-seven  states  now  provide  such 
colleges  either  by  general  legislation, 
special  action,  or  local  authority.  How¬ 
ever,  more  than  half  of  the  public  jun¬ 
ior  colleges  are  located  in  four  states — 
California,  Iowa,  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 
Only  eight  are  located  in  the  Eastern 
Atlantic  States  and  those  are  confined 
to  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Florida. 

A  DENVER  STUDY 

In  the  October  Quarterly  (and 
again  in  this  issue)  considerable  space 
was  given  to  “The  Youth  Problem.” 
Clearly  this  question  is  occupying  the 
attention  of  many  communities  and 
many  agencies,  both  educational  and 
otherwise.  In  some  centers  careful  sta¬ 
tistical  studies  have  been  made  relating 
to  the  problem.  The  city  of  Denver  is 
one  such  center.  Perhaps  what  this 
municipality  has  done  and  the  findings 
it  has  made  are  not  more  significant 
than  those  of  numerous  other  places. 
However,  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  North  Central  Associ¬ 
ation  territory  (and  doubtless  other 
sections  of  the  United  States  as  well) 
the  following  review  is  made. 

In  the  summer  of  1935  a  division  of 
the  University  of  Denver  made  a  survey 
of  the  youth  in  Denver.  A  personal  in¬ 
terview  was  had  with  6591  individuals 
between  the  ages  sixteen  and  twenty- 
four.  This  number  was  thought  to  be  a 
fair  distribution  of  all  the  youths  of  the 
city.  Space  does  not  permit  the  inclu¬ 
sion  here  of  more  than  the  summary  and 
conclusion  from  the  study.  These  are 
(in  the  report)  presented  in  fourteen 
paragraphs,  as  follows: 

I.  Denver’s  youth  between  the  ages  of  six¬ 
teen  and  twenty-four  reside  for  the  most  part 
in  the  home  of  their  parents.  The  number 
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having  such  residence  when  grouped  with 
those  who  have  established  their  own  homes 
will  account  for  the  residence  of  approximate¬ 
ly  8s  per  cent  of  the  entire  number. 

2.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  youth 
interviewed  are  married.  Relatively  more 
girls  than  boys  are  married.  In  the  age  group 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  years,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  youth  are  married. 

3.  Forty-seven  per  cent  of  the  youth  have 
completed  four  years  of  high  school.  One- 
third  of  the  number  in  this  group  have  taken 
college  work.  Only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  cases 
in  the  entire  sample  have  completed  four  years 
of  college.  The  extent  of  educational  training 
received  by  youth  is  materially  affected  by 
family  incomes. 

4.  Of  the  entire  group,  27.5  per  cent  are  in 
school  full  or  part  time,  19.1  per  cent  are  out 
of  school  and  employed  full  time,  8  per  cent 
are  out  of  school  and  employed  part  time, 
13.9  per  cent  are  housewives  or  occupied  at 
home  and  31  per  cent  are  unemployed  and 
out  of  school. 

5.  Of  the  persons  gainfully  employed  full 
time,  61  per  cent  are  occupied  in  (a)  personal 
service,  (b)  clerical  work,  and  (c)  factory  and 
mechanical  employments.  The  occupational 
distribution  of  the  girls  differs  in  a  number  of 
respects  from  that  of  the  boys.  Forty-five  per 
cent  of  the  girls  are  in  personal  service,  while 
only  12  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  so  occupied. 
Similarly,  more  girb  are  in  clerical  work  than 
boys. 

6.  Of  the  girls  employed  full  time,  6.6  per 
cent  are  married  and  84  per  cent  of  the  girls 
employed  only  part  time  are  married. 

7.  The  median  weekly  wage  of  all  youth 
employed  full  time  is  $14.02.  The  median  wage 
of  the  boys  is  $15.98  and  that  of  the  girls  is 
$12  03. 

8.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
employed  full  time  have  full  or  partial  depend¬ 
ents.  Of  the  number  in  the  age  group  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  years,  50.8  per 
cent  have  dependents. 

9.  With  regard  to  the  vocational  training 
of  persons  employed  full  time,  20  per  cent 
have  vocational  preparation  for  present  jobs 
held,  23.6  per  cent  have  vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  for  other  than  their  present  jobs  and 
564  per  cent  have  no  vocational  preparation 
whatsoever. 

10.  In  18.1  per  cent  of  the  cases  employed 
full  time,  satisfaction  with  present  jobs  is  indi¬ 
cated.  The  number,  however,  which  registers 
dissatisfaction  with  present  occupation  repre¬ 
sents  70.8  per  cent  of  the  total  group.  The 


remaining  ii.i  per  cent  are  without  any  opin¬ 
ion  one  way  or  the  other. 

11.  Of  the  2,060  unemployed  boys  and  girls, 
34.8  per  cent  have  been  unemployed  for  less 
than  five  months.  10.2  per  cent  from  five  to 
eight  months,  ii.i  per  cent  from  nine  to 
twelve  months,  13.8  per  cent  from  one  to  two 
years,  and  13.8  per  cent  for  more  than  two 
years.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  total 
unemployed  have  been  without  work  since 
leaving  school. 

12.  The  unemployed  are  primarily  depend¬ 
ent  upon  their  families  for  support.  This  is 
true  of  86.3  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
cases.  In  the  upper  age  group  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-four  years,  28.1  per  cent  of 
the  cases  are,  however,  dependent  upon  other 
than  family  support. 

13.  Recreational  interests  of  the  boys  are 
centered  for  the  most  part  on  outdoor  sports 
and  swimming.  Girls  tend  to  distribute  their 
interests  over  a  larger  number  of  activities, 
of  which  reading  compares  with  outdoor 
sports  in  importance. 

14.  In  response  to  the  question  as  to  what 
the  most  important  service  the  community 
could  offer  its  youth,  the  provision  for  better 
opportunities  of  employment  was  selected  by 
over  one  third  of  the  group.  Slightly  over  one 
fourth  of  the  entire  group  mentioned  better 
recreational  facilities,  and  a  smaller  number 
pointed  to  educational  facilities  as  their  first 
choice. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CHANGES 
The  following  is  a  list  of  changes 
which  have  recently  occurred  in  the 
presidencies  of  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  learning  located  within  the  North 
Central  Association  territory. 

Antioch  College.  Algo  D.  Henderson  succeeds 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  who  is  with  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Valley  Authority. 

Arizona,  University  of.  Homer  L.  Shantz  re¬ 
signed  the  first  of  July  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Wildlife 
Management  in  the  Forst  Service.  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Burgess,  formerly  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  was  elected  President  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1936. 

(Arkansas)  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  Monticello.  Marvin  Blankston  was 
elected  to  take  the  place  of  Hugh  Critz. 
Baker  University.  Nelson  P.  Horn  takes  the 
place  of  Wallace  B.  Fleming. 

Carthage  College.  Rudolph  G.  Schulz  elected 
in  place  of  I.  W.  Bingaman. 
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Central  YMCA  Colle!?e.  Edward  J.  Sparling 
elected  in  place  of  T.  H.  Nelson. 

Christian  College.  Eugene  S.  Briggs  elected  in 
place  of  Edgar  D.  Lee.  (J.  C.  Miller  was 
Acting  President  for  a  period.) 

Clarke  College.  Sister  Mary  Antonia  succeeds 
Sister  Mary  Agatha  Farrell. 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University.  Leon  H.  Sweet- 
land  follows  Earl  A.  Roadman,  who  is  now 
President  of  Morningside  College. 

Denver,  University  of.  D.  Shaw  Duncan 
elected  Chancellor  in  place  of  Frederick  M. 
Hunter,  who  is  now  Chancellor  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  State  System  of  Higher  Education. 

De  Paul  University.  M.  J.  O'Connell  succeeds 
F.  V.  Corcoran. 

De  Pauw  University.  Former  President  G. 
Bromley  Oxnam  was  elected  a  Bishop  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  May 
and  now  resides  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Dr. 
Clyde  E.  Wildman,  formerly  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  History  and  Religion  in 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology, 
has  taken  up  his  duties  as  President  of  De 
Pauw  University. 

Doane  College.  Edwin  B.  Dean  has  retired  and 
J.  E.  Taylor  is  now  Acting  President. 

Evansville  College.  F.  Marion  Smith  has  been 
elected  to  take  the  place  of  Earl  E.  Hari^er, 
who  is  President  of  Simpson  College.  (Chas. 
E.  Torbet  was  Acting  President  for  a  pe¬ 
riod.) 

Frances  Shimer  Junior  College.  Raymond  B. 
Culver  has  been  elected.  Floyd  C.  Wilcox 
was  the  former  President  and  Angeline  B. 
Hostetter  was  Acting  President  during 
1935-36. 

George  Williams  College.  Harold  C.  Coffman 
has  been  elected.  Edward  C.  Jenkins  re¬ 
signed  several  months  ago  and  H.  S.  Dim¬ 
ock  was  the  Acting  President  in  the  interval. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Southern. 
Carbondale.  Roscoe  Pulliam  was  elected  in 
the  place  of  H.  W.  Shiyock,  who  died. 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts.  Dean  Chas.  E.  Firley  was 
chosen  in  place  of  R.  M.  Hughes,  who  re¬ 
signed  due  to  ill  health. 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College.  Harry  D.  Henry  was 
elected  to  take  the  place  of  James  E.  Coons, 
who  is  now  Headmaster  of  the  Tilton 
School,  Tilton,  New  Hampshire. 

Kalamazoo  College.  Stewart  Grant  Cole  has 
been  elected.  Allan  Hoben  was  formerly 
President  and  Charles  True  Goodsell  was 
Acting  President  for  a  period. 

Knox  College,  Carter  Davidson  has  been 


elected  in  place  of  Albert  Britt,  who  has  re¬ 
tired. 

La  Salle-Peru-Oglesby  Junior  College.  Frank 
A.  Jensen  was  appointed  Director.  Fred 
G.  Stevenson  was  the  former  Director. 

Lawrence  College.  President  Henry  M.  Wris- 
ton  has  been  elected  President  of  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
is  to  take  up  his  duties  there  about  Febru¬ 
ary  I.  Thomas  N.  Barrows  is  to  be  the  new 
President  of  Lawrence  College. 

Lewis  Institute.  Dugald  Caleb  Jackson,  Jr. 
is  now  Director.  Former  Director  G.  N. 
Carman  has  retired. 

Lincoln  College.  William  D.  Copeland  is  now 
President.  Benjamin  C.  Moore  was  Acting 
President  for  more  than  a  year. 

Marietta  College.  Edward  S.  Parsons  retired 
from  the  presidency  last  June.  Dean  Draper 
Talman  Schoonover  is  the  Acting  President. 

Marshall  College.  James  E.  Allen  has  been 
elected  in  place  of  Morris  P.  Shawkey. 

Mary  Manse  College.  Sister  Catherine  Ray¬ 
nor  succeeds  Sister  Pulcheria  Whelan. 

Michigan  College  of  Mining  and  Technology. 
Grover  C.  Dilman  has  been  elected  in  place 
of  Wm.  O.  Hotchkiss,  who  went  to  the 
presidency  of  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute,  Troy,  New  York. 

(Michigan)  Western  State  Teachers  College, 
Kalamazoo.  Paul  V.  Sangren  was  elected  in 
place  of  D.  B.  Waldo. 

Monmouth  College.  James  H.  Grier  has  been 
elected  to  take  the  place  of  Thomas  Hanna 
McMichael,  who  retired. 

Morningside  College.  Earl  A.  Roadman,  for¬ 
merly  President  of  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  been  elected  in  place  of  Robert 
E.  O’Brian. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Kearney. 
Herbert  L.  Cushing  is  now  president  instead 
of  George  E.  Martin. 

Nebraska  State  Teachers  College,  Wayne.  J.  T. 
Anderson  has  been  elected  in  place  of  U.  S. 
Conn,  who  retired. 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts.  Former  President  H.  L.  Kent 
resigned.  Dr.  Ray  Fife,  formerly  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  Agricultural  Education  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  assumed  his  duties  as  Presi¬ 
dent  on  August  30,  1936. 

Ohio  University.  Herman  G.  James,  formerly 
President  of  the  University  of  South  Da¬ 
kota,  has  been  elected  President.  President 
Elmer  B.  Bryan  died  in  October,  1934,  and 
E.  W.  Chubb  was  Acting  President  for  a 
period. 

Ottawa  University.  Andrew  B.  Martin  has 
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been  elected  President.  W.  P.  Behan  had 
been  Acting  President  since  1932. 

St.  Mary’s  of  the  Springs  College.  Sister  M. 

Aloyse  succeeds  Sister  Mary  Bernardine. 
Simpson  College.  Earl  E.  Harper,  formerly 
President  of  Evansville  College,  is  now 
President.  John  L.  Hillman  was  the  former 
President. 

South  Dakota,  University  of.  I.  D.  Weeks  is 
now  President.  Former  President  Herman 
G.  James  is  President  of  Ohio  University. 
Tulsa,  University  of.  C.  I.  Pontius  is  Presi¬ 
dent.  R.  L.  Langenheim  had  been  Acting 
President  since  1934. 

West  Virginia  University,  C.  S.  Boucher,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  President.  Robert  Armstrong 
had  been  Acting  President  for  a  year. 

A  COURSE  IN  DIVERSIFIED 
OCCUPATIONS 

Many  North  Central  Association  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  are  experimenting  with 
new  educational  materials,  new  organi¬ 
zations  of  material  and  new  methods  of 
teaching  materials.  Among  these  institu¬ 
tions  is  the  Lapeer,  Michigan,  High 
School.  It  is  providing  what  is  called 
a  course  in  Diversified  Occupations,  Al¬ 
though  other  schools  have  had  some¬ 
thing  like  this  course  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  Lapeer  experiment  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  unique  to  warrant  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  here. 

According  to  the  plan  a  student  is 
virtually  apprenticed  to  a  local  business 
firm  during  his  junior  and  senior  years 
in  the  high  school,  while  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  permitted  to  pursue  certain 
work  of  the  school  on  regular  school 
time  he  is  permitted  to  pursue  certain 
each  day  in  the  school  and  half  at  work 
in  the  shop,  office,  or  store.  Thus  each 
one  is  being  trained  for  a  future  job  in 
his  local  community  and  at  the  same 
time  is  carrying  on  his  studies  leading 
to  a  high  school  diploma.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  called  a  cooperative 
undertaking  carried  on  jointly  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  city.  The  student  ap¬ 


prentices  are  under  the  double  super¬ 
vision  of  the  school  and  of  some  em¬ 
ployer. 

Starting  last  September,  the  Lapeer 
plan  now  includes  35  different  high 
school  pupils  who  are  carrying  appren¬ 
ticeship  work  in  27  different  types  of 
undertakings.  These  include  such  jobs 
as  plumbing,  market  managing,  tailor¬ 
ing,  oil  station  attendents,  farming, 
auto  mechanics,  welding,  electric  serv¬ 
icing,  drafting,  stone  mason  work,  pho¬ 
tography,  office  secretary,  journalism, 
clothing  salesman,  clothing  buyers, 
shoe  salesman,  mechanical  dentistry, 
banking,  baking,  hardware  business,  and 
the  like.  A  so-called  coordinator  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  school  authorities  has  the 
responsibility  of  locating  available  posi¬ 
tions,  assisting  in  the  selection  of  the 
proper  individual  to  fill  the  position,  and 
otherwise  acts  as  an  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  business  world. 

The  Diversified  Occupations  Course 
was  originally  planned  for  juniors,  sen¬ 
iors,  and  postgraduate  students  who  did 
not  plan  to  go  on  to  college.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  by  careful  plan¬ 
ning,  all  necessary  college  entrance  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  typical  college  can 
be  met  adequately  so  that  an  individual 
taking  the  course  may,  if  he  chooses, 
prepare  himself  for  higher  institutions 
of  learning. 

The  program  is  organized  on  a  twelve 
month  basis.  That  is,  a  student  spends 
four  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  for 
the  full  twelve  months  in  the  school 
and  a  similar  amount  of  time  for  the 
same  period  outside  the  school.  In  this 
way  there  is  a  close  integration  of  the 
business  world  with  the  school,  the 
whole  base  of  vocational  training  for 
pupils  is  broadened,  and  a  keen  interest 
in  training  is  developed  both  among  the 
pupils  and  among  the  business  leaders  of 
the  community. 

The  city  of  Lapeer  seems  to  think 
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that  it  has  hit  upon  a  very  significant 
and  effective  form  of  functional  educa¬ 
tion.  The  plan  was  set  up  through  the 
aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Control  for 
Vocational  Education  and  conforms  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Law. 

For  years  we  in  America  have  uttered 
the  slogan  “A  high  school  education  for 
every  normal  boy  and  girl.”  Clearly 
however  the  program  of  studies  of  the 
typical  high  school  is  not  yielding  the 
most  desirable  values  to  many  youths. 
Perhaps  the  Lapeer  plan  is  one  answer 
to  the  challenge. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dalton  is  the  director  and 
coordinator  of  the  work  at  Lapeer. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Two  of  the  former  active  workers  in 
the  North  Central  Association  passed 
away  recently.  These  are  James  E. 
Armstrong  and  Frank  G.  Pickell. 

Mr.  Armstrong  died  on  September 
13  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  He 


was  principal  of  the  Englewood  High 
School,  Chicago,  for  thirty-seven  years, 
retiring  from  active  service  in  1929. 
For  many  years  also  he  was  a  prominent 
leader  in  Association  matters,  having 
been  Treasurer  of  the  organization  for 
the  years  1901  to  1914  and  president 
during  the  year  1914. 

Mr.  Pickell  died  at  Montclair,  New 
Jersey,  on  November  30,  being  in  his 
fifty-first  year  of  age.  He  was  born  in 
Indiana  and  had  much  of  his  early  edu¬ 
cational  experiences  in  North  Central 
Association  territory,  being  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Richmond,  Indi¬ 
ana  from  1913-1917,  of  the  Lincoln, 
Nebraska  high  school  from  191 7-1920, 
and  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  1920-1923. 
Since  1923  he  had  been  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Montclair.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1913-1923  he  was  active  in 
North  Central  Association  work,  being 
especially  connected  with  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 
The  forty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
(forenoon),  April  8,  9,  and  10,  1937. 


A  COOPERATIVE  ATTACK  ON  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  STANDARDS* 
George  E.  Carrothers 
University  of  Michigan 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 
Central  Association  in  1933  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  requested  authorization  to  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  study  the  whole 
question  of  standards  and  criteria  for 
use  in  accrediting  secondary  schools.  It 
had  become  apparent  that  the  published 
standards  then  in  use  with  the  2400 
member  schools,  while  they  had  been  of 
service  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  had  become  so  detailed  and  in¬ 
flexible  that  educational  progress  was 
often  hindered  rather  than  helped. 

The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
voted  that  the  twenty  chairmen  of  the 
various  state  committees  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ex-officio  members  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  propose  and  organize  a  plan 
for  the  study  and  revision  of  standards. 
The  Association  approved  the  vote,  ap¬ 
propriated  $1,000  as  an  initial  sum  for 
use  in  starting  the  study  in  North  Cen¬ 
tral  territory  and  authorized  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  executive  committee  of  five 
to  supervise  the  work.  This  committee 
was  chosen  and  proceeded  with  plans  at 
once.  Two  meetings  were  held  within 
the  first  few  days  while  the  1933  North 
Central  Association  was  still  in  session. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  annual 
meeting  was  called  for  July  3,  1933,  in 
Chicago.  Meantime,  the  Chairman  had 
communicated  with  the  officials  of  the 
secondary  commissions  of  the  Middle 
States  Association  and  of  the  Southern 

^  A  paper  read  before  a  joint  meeting  of  two 
Commissions  in  Chicago,  April  23,  1936. — The 
Editor. 


Association  relative  to  their  interest  in  a 
possible  cooperative  study  involving  the 
three  associations.  These  officials  were 
very  much  interested.  In  fact,  the  or¬ 
ganization  composed  of  officers  of  ac¬ 
crediting  associations  had  previously 
discussed  such  a  study  but  had  post¬ 
poned  action,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  National  Survey  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation.  Dr.  E.  D.  Grizzell,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Middle  States  Association,  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Roemer,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Commission  on  Secondary 
Schools  of  the  Southern  Association  ac¬ 
cepted  invitations  to  attend  the  meeting. 
Invitation  was  also  sent  to  Dr.  George  F. 
Zook,  then  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education-elect,  who  had  had  a  large 
part  in  the  study  of  standards  carried 
on  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions 
of  Higher  Education.  Dr.  Zook  accepted 
the  invitation  and  expressed  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  the  proposal. 

Before  the  end  of  that  day’s  meeting 
in  July,  1933,  in  Chicago,  it  was  not 
only  felt  that  a  study  involving  the  sec¬ 
ondary  commissions  of  these  three  re¬ 
gional  associations  would  be  useful,  but 
also  that  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  part 
of  all  six  regional  associations,  covering 
the  entire  United  States,  would  be  still 
more  effective.  In  accord  with  this  opin¬ 
ion  those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting 
requested  Commissioner  Zook  to  call  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  re¬ 
gional  associations  to  be  held  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 
later  that  summer.  Dr.  Zook  approved 
of  the  request  and  later  issued  the  call. 
In  response,  representatives  of  the  asso- 
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ciations  met  on  August  i8  and  19,  1933, 
in  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  General  Committee  representing 
the  six  regional  associations  has  finally 
come  to  be  made  up  as  follows: 

New  England  Association 

1.  Howard  Con  ant,  Principal,  Holyoke 
High  School,  Mass. 

*2.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  School  of  Education, 
Boston  University 

3.  Arthur  W,  Lowe,  Portland  High 
School,  Maine 

Middle  States  Association 
*1.  E.  D.  Grizzell,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia 

*2.  Richard  M.  Gummere,  Headmaster, 
William  Penn  Charter  School,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Now  Director  of  Admissions, 
Harvard  University) 

3.  Wm.  M.  Lewis,  President,  Lafayette 
College,  Easton,  Penna. 

4.  George  Wm.  McClelland,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 

S-  Wm.  a.  Wetzel,  Principal,  Trenton 
High  School,  New  Jersey 

Southern  States  Association 
♦i.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  State  Department 
of  Education,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
*2.  Joseph  Roemer,  Peabody  College,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee 

3.  W.  R.  Smitiiey,  University  of  V'irginia, 
Charlottesville 

4.  S.  B.  Tinsley,  Girls’  High  School,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky 

5.  C.  R.  Wilcox,  President,  Darlington 
School,  Rome,  Ga. 

North  Central  Association 
*1.  George  E.  Carrothers,  University  of 
.Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 

2.  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington 

♦3.  J.  T.  Giles,  State  Department,  Madison, 
Wisconsin 

4.  E.  E.  Morley,  Principal,  Cleveland 
Heights  High  School,  Ohio 

5.  M.  R.  Owens,  State  Department,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas 

Northwest  Association 
♦i.  Henry  M.  Hart,  Lewis  and  Clark  High 
School,  Spokane,  Washington 
2.  M.  P.  Moe,  Montana  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Helena,  Mont. 


Western  Association 

*1.  Wm.  M.  Proctor,  Stanford  University, 
Stanford  University,  California 

Advisory  Members 

1.  E.  J.  Ashbaugh,  Miami  University,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Ohio 

2.  D.  H.  Gardner,  University  of  Akron, 
Akron,  Ohio 

3.  Carl  A.  Jessen,  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

4.  George  F.  Zook,  President,  American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Zook,  then  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  presided  at  the  first  day’s  session, 
but  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  group  to  form  their  own  organi¬ 
zation.  In  accord  with  this  suggestion, 
the  necessary  officers,  an  Executive 
Committee  and  an  Administrative  Com¬ 
mittee  were  elected.  Carl  A.  Jessen  was 
elected  Secretary,  E.  D.  Grizzell  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  George  E.  Carrothers, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  In¬ 
stead  of  securing  a  director  to  manage 
the  study,  as  most  surveys  and  studies 
of  this  sort  are  handled,  the  regional 
association  representatives  were  advised 
to  select  an  administrative  committee 
to  supervise  and  direct  the  work.  Joseph 
Roemer  was  chosen  as  the  third  member 
to  work  with  the  two  chairmen  to  make 
up  the  Administrative  Committee. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

All  who  have  had  experience  with  ac¬ 
crediting  organizations  realize  that  they 
have  been  exceedingly  valuable  and  that 
they  have  stimulated  to  a  marked  de¬ 
gree  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  third  of  a  century.  Increasing 
experience  with  the  standards  as  estab¬ 
lished  and  administered  by  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  however,  has  led  to  increasing 
dissatisfaction  with  them  and  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  conviction  that  extensive  revision  is 

*  Member  of  Executive  Committee. 
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necessary.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  following  are  some  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  limitations  of  accreditation  proce¬ 
dures; 

a.  They  have  tended  to  become  mechanical 
rather  than  vital — to  emphasize  the  shadow 
rather  than  substance — to  stress  the  letter  and 
overlook  the  spirit  of  education. 

b.  They  have  tended  to  become  rigid,  lack¬ 
ing  the  desirable  flexibility  to  make  them 
suited  to  different  types  and  sizes  of  schools 
with  varied  problems  and  objectives. 

c.  They  have  tended  to  become  deadening 
rather  than  stimulating — they  encourage  uni¬ 
formity  rather  than  diversity — to  retard 
rather  than  to  promote  pioneering  and  adven¬ 
turous  experimentation. 

d.  They  have  failed  to  take  into  account 
some  of  the  more  modern  viewpoints  in  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  as  concerns  the  marked 
individual  differences  which  are  known  to 
exist  among  pupils  and  the  desirability  of  de¬ 
veloping  educational  programs  to  meet  their 
individual  needs. 

e.  They  have  been  narrowly  academic 
rather  than  broadly  comprehensive.  They  have 
been  developed  too  much  in  terms  of  college 
entrance  without  sufficient  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  many  pupils  who  probably  never 
will  enter  institutions  of  higher  education. 

/.  The  standards  and  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  applied  have  been  based,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  on  untested  assumptions 
and  opinions  without  sufficient  evaluation  by 
scientific  procedures. 

With  a  view  to  clarifying  the  specific 
issues  involved  the  Committee  formu¬ 
lated  and  approved  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  as  a  statement  of  its  objectives  in 
the  Study: 

1.  What  are  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
secondary  school? 

2.  What  practicable  means  and  methods 
may  be  employed  to  evaluate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  school  in  terms  of  its  objectives? 

3.  By  what  means  and  processes  does  a 
good  school  develop  into  a  better  one? 

4.  How  can  regional  associations  stimulate 
secondary  schools  to  continuous  growth? 

PHASES  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  order  to  answer  satisfactorily  the 
foregoing  questions,  the  Cooperative 
Study  recognized  that  four  more  or  less 


distinct  phases  of  its  work  were  neces¬ 
sary.  These  are: 

1.  An  examination  of  the  results  of  research 
and  of  statements  of  leading  men  in  the  field 
of  secondary  education  as  found  in  recent 
books,  in  master’s  and  doctor’s  theses  and  in 
articles  published  in  periodicals.  The  review¬ 
ing  and  abstracting  material  from  approxi¬ 
mately  2500  such  publications  and  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  tentative  statements  of  philosophy 
and  guiding  principles  was  accomplished  be¬ 
tween  1933  and  1935. 

2.  The  formulation  of  criteria  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  procedures  for  their  application 
in  the  evaluation  and  stimulation  of  secondary 
schools.  This  work  was  accomplished  from 
August  193S  to  June  1936. 

3.  A  period  of  experimentation  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  and  validation  of  the  criteria  and 
procedures  in  a  large  group  of  representative 
secondary  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  work  planned  for  July  1936 
to  June  1937. 

4.  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  data,  followed  by  the  preparation  of 
recommended  practices  for  consideration  and 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  several  regional 
associations  in  their  respective  areas.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  may  be  done  between  July 
1937  and  June  193S. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STUDY 

April,  1933,  Chicago.  The  North  Central 
Association  appointed  its  twenty  state  chair¬ 
men  as  a  committee  on  the  study  of  standards 
for  accrediting  secondary  schools.  The  twenty 
chairmen  selected  a  subcommittee  of  five  as 
an  Executive  Committee  to  carry  on  the 
Study. 

July  3,  1933,  Chicago.  Meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Five  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion.  Representatives  of  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States  Associations,  and  Dr.  George  F. 
Zook,  then  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education-elect,  were  present  by  invitation  in 
an  all  day  meeting.  Decision  was  reached  to 
ask  Dr.  Zook  to  call  a  conference  at  Wash¬ 
ington  representing  all  six  of  the  regional 
associations. 

August  18  and  19,  I933-  Representatives  of 
four  regional  associations  met  in  the  Office  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  the  study  and  the  organization  of 
the  General  and  the  Executive  Committee  for 
work. 

November  4  and  5,  1933,  Cincinnati.  Meet- 
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ing  of  Executive  Committee.  Development  of 
general  plan  of  study  and  procedures. 

June  29  and  30, 1934,  Washington.  Meeting 
of  Executive  Committee.  Reports  of  contribu¬ 
tions  from  five  of  the  regional  associations  of 
$4,501  for  the  first  year.  Agreement  that  “fol¬ 
lowing  eleven  fields  are  the  most  promising 
in  which  to  develop  guiding  principles  for 
the  accrediting  and  stimulation  of  secondary 
schools”:  aims,  staff,  educational  program,  pu¬ 
pil  personnel  service,  finance,  library  service, 
plant,  articulation,  administration,  institutional 
growth,  and  outside  relationships. 

February  23  and  25,  193s,  Atlantic  City. 
Four  meetings  of  General,  Executive,  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Committees.  Report  that  Dr.  O. 
I.  Frederick  had  been  employed  during  the 
previous  July  to  September,  and  Dr.  M.  L. 
Altstetter  since  October,  1934,  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  Nashville,  constructing  bibliographies  and 
in  abstracting  significant  research  studies  in 
the  eleven  fields  mentioned  above. 

February  27,  1935,  Sew  York.  Conference 
of  the  Administrative  Committee  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  General  Education  Board 
with  reference  to  adequate  financing  of  the 
contemplated  three-year  study.  Request  made 
for  funds,  for  one  year  only,  to  complete  the 
abstracting  of  research  studies  and  to  formu¬ 
late  criteria  and  procedures  for  later  tryout — 
the  first  and  second  phases  of  the  Study.  De¬ 
cision  made  to  defer  consideration  of  financing 
the  third  and  fourth  phases  until  the  work  of 
the  first  two  years  could  be  evaluated. 

April,  1935,  Sew  York.  Preliminary  grant 
of  $25,000  made  by  General  Education  Board. 

^oy,  1935,  Washington.  Meeting  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Committee.  Arrangements  made  for 
the  opening  of  a  central  research  office  in 
Washington  with  a  full-time  staff  consisting 
of  Coordinator,  Educational  Specialist,  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  other  clerical  assistance  as  needed. 

Progress  during  the  Year  iQjs-iQjd. 
(July  1, 1935— June  30, 1936.)  Progress 
during  the  current  year  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  largely  with  the  second  general 
phase  of  the  Study.  It  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  under  the  following  ten  topics: 

a.  Development  of  Tentative  Criteria. 
During  the  summer  of  1935  Dr.  Fred¬ 
erick  and  Dr.  Altstetter  worked  full¬ 
time  at  Nashville  on  the  construction  of 
detailed  criteria,  totaling  217  pages  of 


mimeographed  material  in  thirteen  dif¬ 
ferent  fields.  These  were  submitted  for 
study  and  criticism  to  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  also  to  groups 
of  graduate  students  (mostly  secondary- 
school  principals,  teachers,  and  superin¬ 
tendents)  at  Ohio  State  University,  the 
University  of  Colorado,  and  Peabody 
College,  where  the  three  members  of  the 
Administrative  Committee  were  teach¬ 
ing,  and  to  faculty  members  of  these 
same  institutions. 

b.  Montreat  Meeting  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  invited  advisory  members 
met  for  a  week,  September  2-7,  1935,  at 
Montreat,  North  Carolina.  The  time 
was  sp>ent  in  detailed  consideration  and 
criticism  of  the  criteria  prepared  during 
the  summer,  in  the  formulation  of  state¬ 
ments  of  guiding  principles  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  areas,  and  in  consideration  of 
plans  for  the  work  of  the  ensuing  year. 
It  was  voted  that  the  fourteen  areas  as 
formerly  planned  should  be  revised  and 
reorganized  into  five  areas — the  Pupil, 
the  Staff,  the  Plant,  the  Educational 
Program,  and  Administration. 

c.  General  Management  and  Super¬ 
vision.  During  the  year  the  Washington 
office  has  been  in  general  charge  of  the 
Coordinator,  but  at  every  stage  the  work 
has  been  closely  supervised  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 
Frequent  meetings  of  this  Committee 
have  been  held  at  Washington  during 
the  year.  The  Chairman  of  the  General 
Committee,  being  on  sabbatical  leave, 
contributed  a  large  part  of  his  time  for 
almost  two  months  in  the  Washington 
office. 

d.  Revision  of  Criteria.  The  major 
activity  of  the  Washington  office  during 
the  year  has  revolved  around  the  con¬ 
struction,  criticism,  and  revision  of 
check  lists  in  the  five  major  areas  named 
above,  and  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
accompanying  guiding  principles.  This 
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material  is  considerably  more  extensive 
than  is  desirable  for  evaluating  a  school 
for  accreditation,  although  it  may  not 
be  excessive  when  stimulation  toward 
improvement  is  the  objective.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  items  will  doubtless  be  reduced 
materially  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
experimental  tryout  next  year,  while  the 
guiding  principles  may  be  somewhat  ex¬ 
panded. 

e.  Work  0}  Collaborators.  During  the 
autumn  months  considerable  time  and 
care  were  spent  in  securing  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  approximately  six  hundred 
collaborators  to  assist  in  critically  eval¬ 
uating  the  tentative  criteria.  These  in¬ 
cluded,  as  far  as  possible,  active  prin¬ 
cipals  of  secondary  schools,  both  public 
and  private,  in  every  state;  specialists 
in  secondary  education  in  state  depart¬ 
ments;  professors  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  leading  universities;  groups  of 
graduate  students  in  education;  libra¬ 
rians;  and  classroom  teachers  in  the 
principal  instructional  fields.  As  each 
body  of  criteria  was  reorganized  it  was 
duplicated  and  sent  to  the  collaborators 
with  the  request  that  it  be  studied 
critically  from  the  standpoints  of  its 
possible  usefulness  for  evaluation,  for 
stimulation  and  for  accreditation,  and 
that  constructive  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provement  be  made.  On  the  whole  the 
reactions  of  these  collaborators  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  favorable.  Many  significant  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  were  offered. 
These  suggestions  were  summarized  in  a 
series  of  six  mimeographed  pamphlets, 
covering  a  total  of  78  pages,  which  were 
submitted  to  the  General  Committee  at 
its  St.  Louis  conferences. 

f.  Interpretation  to  Professional 
Groups.  In  order  that  the  Study  might 
receive  the  nationwide  understanding 
and  cooperation  which  its  purposes 
merit,  considerable  discussion  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  plans  and  progress  are 
desirable.  The  central  office  staff  there¬ 


fore  was  charged  with  acquainting  edu¬ 
cators  throughout  the  country  with  the 
objectives  and  work  of  the  study.  Ar¬ 
ticles  for  educational  journals,  general 
news  releases,  progress  reports  to  se¬ 
lected  educators,  and  oral  presentations 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  before 
various  representative  professional  or¬ 
ganizations  were  provided  for. 

g.  St.  Louis  Conferences.  All  mate¬ 
rials  developed  and  all  summaries,  criti¬ 
cisms  and  suggestions  received  from 
collaborators  were  presented  and  dis¬ 
cussed  at  five  sessions  of  the  General 
Committee  at  St.  Louis,  February  20, 
21  and  22.  About  forty-five  other  edu¬ 
cators  were  present  by  special  invitation 
at  these  sessions.  Dr.  George  F.  Zook, 
President  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  opened  the  Conference  by 
commending  the  cooperative  and  scien¬ 
tific  nature  of  the  Study,  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  continuing  along  the 
same  lines.  Analyses  and  evaluations  of 
the  work  done  in  particular  areas  were 
made  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Jones,  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Fran¬ 
cis  T.  Spaulding,  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity;  Dr.  Boyd  H.  Bode,  of  Ohio  State 
University;  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt,  of 
Columbia  University;  and  Dr.  Harl  R. 
Douglass,  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota.  In  general  these  evaluations  were 
constructively  critical,  containing  a  va¬ 
riety  of  suggestions  for  modification  and 
improvement.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  by  special 
invitation  attended  all  the  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  final  critical 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  entire 
undertaking.  In  his  summary  he  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  selecting  experi¬ 
mentally  from  the  tentative  criteria  the 
significant  elements  determining  a  good 
school.  The  consensus  of  opinion,  as  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  series  of  conferences, 
strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
an  adequate  experimental  determination 
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of  the  validity  of  the  suggested  criteria 
and  of  the  discovery  of  the  most  reliable 
and  practical  procedures  for  evaluation 
and  stimulating  secondary  schools. 

h.  Plans  for  the  Completion  of  the 
Third  Phase  of  the  Study.  As  a  result 
of  the  discussions  and  suggestions  made 
at  the  St.  Louis  meetings  the  staff  of 
the  central  office  is  spending  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  at  present  in  a  further 
reorganization  and  revision  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  designed  for  use  in  the  proposed 
experimental  tryout.  They  will  also  de¬ 
velop  plans  for  the  choice  of  schools, 
selection  of  personnel,  selection  of  tests, 
and  other  factors  related  to  the  proposed 
program  for  the  projected  third  phase  of 
the  Study.  All  of  this  material  is  to  be 
submitted  for  approval  of  the  Executive 
Committee  at  a  meeting  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Washington  early  in  May. 

i.  Financial  Support  and  Contributed 
Services.  The  Study  has  been  operating 
this  year  on  a  budget  of  approximately 
$29,000  of  which  $25,000  was  furnished 
by  the  General  Education  Board.  The 
total  amount  furnished  to  date  by  the 
regional  associations  is  $12,500.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  financial  support,  approxi¬ 
mately  225  days  of  service  will  have 
been  rendered  without  compensation 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  alone  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  in  con¬ 
nection  with  attendance  at  committee 
meetings.  In  addition  to  this  definitely 
recorded  service  a  much  greater  amount 
of  time,  the  total  of  which  cannot  be 
determined  definitely,  has  been  contrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Committee  members  and  by 
the  collaborators  in  general  in  criticism 
and  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  Study. 
It  seems  only  fair  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  voluntary  service  as  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  support  of 
the  Study  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
and  agencies  employing  these  men. 

These  statements  do  not  include  any 
estimates  of  services  rendered  by  specif 


collaborators  prior  to  the  current  fiscal 
year  in  the  abstracting  of  approximately 
2500  research  studies,  the  value  of 
which  service  was  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  time  as  approximately 
$5,000,  and  constituted  at  least  that 
much  reduction  in  budget  requirements. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  THIRD  PHASE 
OF  THE  STUDY 

1.  General  Statement.  After  the  re¬ 
visions  now  under  way  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  the  Study  will  have  proceeded 
about  as  far  as  it  can  with  profit  as  a 
work  based  on  available  scientific  and 
research  data  and  expert  criticism  and 
judgment.  An  experimental  program 
should  next  be  undertaken  to  select  the 
essential  elements  in  the  present  mate¬ 
rials,  as  revised  and  supplemented,  with 
a  view  to  the  determination  of  more 
effective  procedures  for  accrediting  and 
stimulating  schools.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  full  school  year  will  be  required  for 
the  completion  of  this  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  constituting  the  third  phase  of  the 
Study. 

2.  Choice  of  Schools  for  Experimental 
Tryout.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  various  factors  involved,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  convinced  that  at  least  200 
representative  secondary  schools  are 
needed  for  the  tryout  next  year,  due  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  to  the  following  de¬ 
termining  factors: 

a.  Accreditation  status 

b.  Geographical  distribution 

c.  Control — public  or  private 

d.  Enrollment 

e.  Race 

/.  Form  of  organization 

g.  Type  of  community  served 

h.  Type  of  program  offered 

i.  Willingness  to  cooperate 

).  Sex  of  students 

jfe..  Denominational  control 

1.  Boarding  or  day  schools 

The  choice  of  schools  proposed  by 
the  Committee  provides  for  175  insti- 
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tutions  accredited  by  the  regional  asso¬ 
ciations  since  they  are  the  organizations 
primarily  concerned  in  the  Study,  and 
for  25  schools  which  are  not  accredited 
to  find  whether  or  not  some  of  them 
may  be  superior  in  some  respects  to 
some  of  the  accredited  schools. 

The  geographical  distribution  will  be 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  accredited 
schools  in  each  state  and  regional  area. 
It  is  felt  that  it  is  important  to  have  a 
wide  distribution  in  order  to  sample 
school  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  to  stimulate  nation-wide  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  and 
to  remove  the  possibility  of  a  slight  to 
any  state  or  region.  It  it  hoped  that 
schools  may  be  selected  within  states  in 
such  a  way  as  to  economize  on  travel 
distances  and  resulting  costs.  As  a  part 
of  the  Study  during  the  tryout  year  the 
Committee  is  considering  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  setting  up  tentative  norms  as  a 
basis  for  the  construction  of  a  profile 
chart  for  each  school,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Institutional  Pattern  Map  of  the 
North  Central  Association  study  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  education. 

3.  Field  Work.  During  the  academic 
year  1936-37  the  Committee  plans  to 
study  these  200  schools  intensively,  em¬ 
ploying  at  least  the  following  means: 

1.  Statements  from  each  school  indicating 
(i)  its  educational  philosophy  and  (2)  its 
definitely  recognized  purposes 

2.  A  body  of  factual  data,  supplied  by  each 
school,  relative  to  the  various  areas, — pupils, 
staff,  plant,  educational  program,  and  admin¬ 
istration 

3.  Reports  of  studies  and  experiments;  other 
evidences  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  school 

4-  Personal  visitation  of  each  school  for 
periods  of  two  to  five  days  each  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  three  men  representing  different 
points  of  view  and  relationships  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  The  functions  of  these  visitors 
will  be  (i)  to  form  individual  and  group 


judgments  concerning  the  general  character 
and  quality  of  the  school;  (2)  to  apply  the 
tentative  criteria  in  the  five  different  areas  to 
the  actual  work  of  the  school;  and  (3)  to 
render  a  group  judgment  as  to  the  degree  to 
which  the  stated  purposes  of  the  school  are 
being  achieved. 

5.  A  testing  program  designed  to  measure 
the  fundamental  ability  of  students  and  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  in  their  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  and  desirable  social  attitudes  during  the 
year 

6.  A  study  of  the  success  of  graduates  of 
each  school  who  have  entered  various  standard 
colleges  and  universities  or  engaged  in  other 
post-school  activities. 

PLANS  FOR  THE  FOURTH  PHASE 
OF  THE  STUDY 

While  the  material  resulting  from  the 
experimental  work  in  the  tryout  schools 
as  outlined  above  will  be  summarized 
as  fast  as  received  during  the  year 

1936- 37,  there  are  many  aspects  of  it 
which  cannot  be  studied  until  the  year’s 
experimental  program  is  completed.  It 
is  planned,  therefore,  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  1937-38,  to  an  extensive 
analysis  of  results  and  to  an  effort  to 
evaluate  each  feature  of  all  the  above 
material  and  procedures  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  their  validity  and  relative  im¬ 
portance  and  significance.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  conclusions  reached  may  then 
be  published  and  made  available  to  the 
regional  accrediting  associations  spon¬ 
soring  the  Study.  With  but  a  minimum 
of  additional  effort  it  is  believed  that 
each  association  can  adapt  the  general 
criteria  and  conclusions  to  the  needs  of 
the  secondary  schools  in  the  particular 
territory  concerned. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  day  following  the  delivery  of 
the  above  address  word  was  received  at  the  North 
Central  Association  meetings  that  the  General  Edu¬ 
cation  Board  had  granted  the  Cooperative  Com¬ 
mittee  an  additional  $116,000  for  use  with  the 
money  appropriated  by  the  six  regional  associa¬ 
tions  in  continuing  the  study  during  1936-37  and 

1937- 38. 
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SUBJECT-MATTER  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
I.  INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 
F.  E.  Henzux,  University  of  Nebraska 


For  over  a  hundred  years  we  in  America 
have  been  organizing  courses  and  cur- 
riculums  for  the  preparation  of  high 
school  teachers.  In  all  that  time,  essen¬ 
tial  subject-matter  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  has  at  most  received  only  secondary 
attention.  Whether  this  has  been  due,  as 
some  say,  to  the  theory  that  the  type  of 
college  education  desirable  for  one  who 
expects  to  teach  should  not  differ  from 
that  for  anyone  else;  or  whether  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  academic  training 
has  largely  remained  in  the  exclusive 
control  of  those  institutions  not  designed 
to  train  teachers  and  which  deny  such 
to  be  their  aim  or  purpose,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  over  50%  of  their  gradu¬ 
ates  still  go  into  teaching;  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  one  of  four  or  five  other  reasons 
makes  little  difference.  The  fact  remains 
that  until  recently  little  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  kind  of  subject- 
matter  preparation  necessary  to  meet 
the  requirements  made  upon  high  school 
teachers  in  the  field. 

It  was  the  realization  of  this  deplor¬ 
able  situation  which  led  Dean  Benner 
of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  others 
to  urgently  request  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Association  to  make  a 
study  of  the  academic  patterns  or  sub¬ 
ject-matter  preparations  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  The  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  referred  the  request  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in 
April,  1934,  at  which  time  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Subject-Matter  Preparation  was 
appointed.  The  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  Dean  Thomas  E.  Benner, 


University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Harl  R. 
Douglass,  University  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
William  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Principal  H.  H.  Hagen,  Crane 
Technical  High  School,  Chicago;  Prin¬ 
cipal  DeWitt  Morgan,  Arsenal  Tech¬ 
nical  Schools,  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Assistant  Superintendent  Thomas  M. 
Deam,  Joliet  Township  High  School, 
Joliet,  Illinois;  Dr.  W.  H.  Willing,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin;  and  myself. 

In  its  earlier  deliberations,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  spent  considerable  time  and 
thought  in  formulating  a  directive  state¬ 
ment  of  its  activities  and  functions. 
While  the  significance  of  apprenticeship 
or  student  teaching  and  the  discussion 
of  content  and  method  closely  connected 
with  that  apprenticeship  are  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  by  the  Committee,  its  members 
feel  that  that  portion  of  the  preparation 
of  high  school  teachers  ordinarily  pro¬ 
vided  through  professional  courses  or 
even  that  which  is  secured  in  service  is 
not  within  its  jurisdiction.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  rather  with  the  general  and 
specialized  subject-matter  preparation 
which  enables  the  teacher  to  serve  most 
effectively  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
today.  This  includes  both  the  adequacy 
of  background  and  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  academic  specialization  needed 
by  the  teachers  in  the  several  fields  of 
high  school  teachmg. 

Before  any  experimental  laboratory 
studies  could  be  initiated  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  clearly  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  the  factors  and  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  the  present  status  in  the 
training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  as 
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well  as  the  conditions  under  which  they 
work.  The  members  of  the  Committee, 
with  the  help  of  certain  specialists  in 
different  institutions,  set  themselves  to 
the  task  of  bringing  to  the  Committee  a 
clear  picture  of  the  present  status  of 
subject-matter  preparation  and  the  im¬ 
portant  issues  or  problems  before  us. 
Just  a  year  ago  the  first  substantial  re¬ 
port  of  progress  was  made  including: 

1.  A  summary  of  the  published  studies  of 

S  the  factors  which  contribute  to  teaching  suc¬ 

cess  at  the  secondary  level; 

2.  A  report  of  status  and  trends  in  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  secondary  school 
teachers  and  its  relationship  to  the  assignment 
of  teaching  duties; 

3.  A  summary  and  analysis  of  the  signifi¬ 
cant  available  data  concerning  the  number  of 

i  classes  by  subje>:t  and  field  in  North  Central 
Schools  as  well  as  the  combination  of  subjects 
,  which  constitute  the  teaching  load  of  sec¬ 

ondary  school  teachers; 

*  4.  A  determination  of  the  significant  trends 
revealed  in  recent  reorganizations  of  secondary 

)  school  curriculums. 

J  Dr.  Stephen  M.  Corey  of  the  Univer- 

'  sity  of  Nebraska,  after  critical  analysis 

of  some  sixty-six  published  studies  of 
’  factors  affecting  teaching  success  at  the 

*  secondary  level,  concluded  that  very 
little  is  known  of  the  factors  which  can 

[  be  depended  upon  to  predict  success. 

’  There  is  even  some  evidence  to  show 

'  that  the  factors  making  for  failure  may 

be  more  readily  determinable  than  fac- 
‘  tors  making  for  success.  Because  of 

^  the  popularity  of  an  unreliable  and  in¬ 

valid  criterion  of  instructional  efficiency, 

'  namely,  teachers  ratings,  many  if  not 

,  most  of  the  published  investigations  are 

of  limited  value.  We  hope  however  that 
)  the  studies  now  being  conducted  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hagen,  Principal  of  the  Crane 
Technical  High  School  and  Assistant 
Superintendent  O.  H.  Bimson  of  the 
Lincoln  Public  Schools,  will  provide 
more  information  upon  the  relationship 
^  between  teacher  ratings  and  measured 

’  pupil  progress. 


Dr.  Harl  R.  Douglass  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  William  S. 
Gray,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
ported  for  the  Committee  on  different 
phases  of  subject-matter  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers.  Dr.  Douglass,  after 
indicating  the  limitations  of  studies  of 
the  prepiaration  of  teachers,  listed  a 
number  of  generalizations  permissible 
from  available  data.  Among  these  gen¬ 
eralizations  appeared  the  following: 

1.  A  very  small  proportion  of  secondary 
school  teachers  teach  only  in  fields  in  which 
they  have  a  college  major. 

2.  A  large  number  of  teachers  (from  20  to 
46%,  depending  on  subject)  teach  one  or 
more  classes  in  subjects  in  which  they  do  not 
even  have  a  minor. 

3.  Teachers  are  not  educated  upon  a  broad 
cultural  basis  even  when  judged  by  so  poor  a 
criterion  as  semester  hours  of  preparation. 

Dr.  Gray  on  the  other  hand  studied 
trends  in  the  subject-matter  preparation 
revealed  in  the  reorganization  of  cur¬ 
riculums  for  the  preparation  of  secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers  in  teachers’  colleges, 
liberal  arts  colleges,  and  universities. 
Among  other  trends  he  mentioned  these 
four  as  being  in  his  judgment  most  sig¬ 
nificant: 

1.  The  adequacy  for  prospective  teachers  of 
the  narrow  and  highly  specialized  curriculums 
recommended  in  the  past  is  being  severely 
criticized  in  many  of  our  higher  institutions. 

2.  Certain  training  institutions  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  organize  the  total  curriculum  in  terms 
of  broad  fields  rather  than  narrow  segments 
of  subject  matter. 

3.  An  increasing  emphasis  is  being  placed 
upon  the  necessity  of  extending  general  edu- 
action  at  the  college  level  for  all  teachers  and 
directed  toward  a  cultural  background  in  the 
major  areas  of  human  experience. 

4.  Several  institutions  are  experimenting 
with  the  possibility  of  develoiang  qualitative 
standards  of  achievement  in  fields  appropriate 
for  prospective  teachers. 

Dr.  Edward  F.  Potthoff  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  studied  the  combinations 
of  subjects  which  constituted  the  teach¬ 
ing  load  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
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After  a  brief  summary  of  previous  simi¬ 
lar  investigations  he  presented  a  report 
of  a  study  of  some  3500  teachers  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  which  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  under  his  directions.  These  teach¬ 
ers  were  giving  instruction  in  716  dif¬ 
ferent  combinations  of  subject  matter. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  combi¬ 
nations  consisted  of  three  or  more  sub¬ 
jects.  There  was  a  strong  tendency  for 
any  subject  to  be  combined,  at  one  time 
or  another,  with  most  if  not  all  other 
subjects.  Mr.  Potthoff  found  two  sets  of 
factors  closely  related  to  this  chaotic 
condition:  first,  a  great  diversity  of 
the  curricular  offerings  in  Illinois  high 
schools;  and  second,  the  wide  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  classes  organized  in  any 
single  field  in  a  given  school  among  the 
teachers  of  the  staff. 

Dr.  Matthew  H.  Willing  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  presented  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  curriculum  trends  in  American 
secondary  education.  His  analyses  of 
courses  of  study,  subject  enrollment  sta¬ 
tistics,  national  committee  reports  in 
the  subject  fields,  as  well  as  other 
sources,  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
following  trends  are  most  in  evidence: 

1.  The  trend  toward  a  more  explicit  social 
functionalism. 

2.  The  trend  toward  a  more  socially  com¬ 
prehensive  curriculum. 

3.  The  trend  toward  individualization  and 
the  assertion  of  pupil  interest  as  a  fundamental 
curriculum  criterion. 

4.  The  trend  toward  integration. 

5.  The  trend  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on 
higher  mental  processes. 

6.  The  trend  toward  activism. 

Since  this  report  of  progress,  the 
Committee  has  been  active  on  a  number 
of  fronts.  Mr.  Hagen  and  Mr.  Bimson 
have  their  studies  under  way  and  are 
planning  to  obtain  partial  answers  at 
least  to  two  major  problems:  first,  to 


determine  the  relationship  existing  be¬ 
tween  various  measures  of  pupil  ability 
and  their  scholastic  achievement  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  standardized  test  scores;  and 
second,  they  are  attempting  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  there  is  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  teacher  ratings,  as  given 
by  supervisors,  and  pupil  achievement 
as  measured  by  standardized  examina¬ 
tions.  This  study  alone  involves  the  test 
reactions  of  several  thousand  pupils  in 
the  four  subjects,  namely,  algebra,  gen¬ 
eral  science,  American  history,  and  one 
foreign  language  as  well  as  the  ratings 
of  the  teachers  concerned. 

As  another  important  phase  of  its 
work,  the  Committee  decided  to  secure 
critical  judgments  from  successful  prin¬ 
cipals  and  teachers  concerning:  (a)  the 
general  education  of  prospective  secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers,  (b)  desirable  com¬ 
binations  of  subjects  or  fields  in  teaching 
programs,  and  (c)  the  nature  of  the 
teacher’s  preparation  in  specific  teach¬ 
ing  fields.  It  seemed  advisable  at  the 
outset  to  make  a  preliminary  study 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  limited 
number  of  principals,  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  and  insights  secured, 
to  plan  a  broader  survey  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  special  groups  of  carefully 
selected  principals  and  teachers  who 
have  proved  themselves  definitely  suc¬ 
cessful. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  have 
prevailed  upon  Dr.  Gray  to  present  to 
you  in  greater  detail  this  phase  of  the 
Committee’s  work  as  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  many  approaches  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  making  to  reveal  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  data  necessary  to 
have  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
suggest  or  recommend  patterns  of  sub¬ 
ject-matter  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers. 
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II.  THE  PREP.^R.\TION  RECOMMENDED  BY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TE.\CHERS 
William  S.  Gray,  University  of  Chicago 


.\s  indicated  by  Dean  Henzlik,  one  of 
the  major  steps  undertaken  this  year  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Subject-Matter 
Preparation  of  Secondary-School  Teach¬ 
ers  was  to  secure  critical  judgments 
from  principals  and  teachers  concerning 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  general  and 
specialized  preparation  that  should  be 
provided  for  prospective  secondary- 
school  teachers.  This  step  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  judgments  of 
those  who  are  now  actually  engaged  in 
teaching  and  supervision  are  essential  in 
any  effort  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  preparation  needed  by  prospective 
teachers  in  the  immediate  future. 

It  seemed  advisable  at  the  outset  to 
make  a  preliminary  study  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  limited  number  of 
carefully-selected  principals  and  teach¬ 
ers  and  on  the  basis  of  the  information 
and  insights  secured,  to  plan  a  broader 
survey.  Accordingly,  the  committee  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  forms  relating  to  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  and  of  the  specialized  preparation 
needed  by  secondary-school  teachers.  In 
addition,  judgments  were  requested  con¬ 
cerning  desirable  teaching  combinations 
and  the  elements  of  greatest  strength 
and  weakness  in  their  preparation  today. 
The  forms  were  sent  to  twenty  secon¬ 
dary-school  principals  who  submitted 
judgments  concerning  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  general  education  needed 
and  the  elements  of  greatest  strength 
and  weakness  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  today.  The  questions  relating 
to  preparation  in  fields  of  specialization 
were  answered  by  teachers  of  English, 
Mathematics,  the  Social  Sciences,  and 
General  Science  who  were  selected  by 
the  principals.  A  limited  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  methods  instructors  in  these  fields 
also  contributed. 


The  purpose  of  the  report  which  fol¬ 
lows  is  two-fold:  (a)  to  present  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  significant  judgments  concern¬ 
ing  the  various  issues  considered;  and 
(6)  to  outline  further  steps  essential  in 
extending  and  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
this  phase  of  the  committee’s  work.  The 
summary  of  judgments  will  be  presented 
first  with  few  comments  or  interpreta¬ 
tions.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  im¬ 
pressed,  as  were  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  broad  conception  of 
teacher  education  advocated  by  teach¬ 
ers  and  school  officers  and  with  the  fact 
that  their  views  in  this  connection  are 
far  in  advance  of  current  practice. 

The  cooperating  principals  were  asked 
first  concerning  the  wisdom  of  requiring 
all  prospective  secondary-school  teach¬ 
ers  to  secure  a  broad  general  education, 
including  work  in  such  fields  as  the  bio¬ 
logical  sciences;  the  physical  sciences; 
the  social  sciences;  art,  music  and  lit¬ 
erature;  and  philosophy,  religion  and 
ethics.  The  responses  were  practically 
unanimous  in  favor  of  such  a  require¬ 
ment.  The  chief  reservations  related  to 
the  amount  and  kind  of  work  in  music, 
art  and  religion  that  should  be  required. 
The  fields  which  merited  greatest  em¬ 
phasis  according  to  the  respiondents 
were  in  the  order  of  rank:  the  social 
sciences;  literature;  the  biological  sci¬ 
ences;  the  physical  sciences;  philoso¬ 
phy;  art  and  music;  oral  and  written 
expression;  speech;  and  religion. 

In  order  to  determine  more  fully  the 
type  of  general  education  which  princi¬ 
pals  consider  essential,  the  respondents 
were  asked  to  describe  in  some  detail 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  appropriate  for  a  prospective 
secondary-school  teacher,  including  an 
outline  of  the  most  important  t3q)es  of 
experiences,  understandings,  attitudes 
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and  habits  that  should  be  provided  or 
result  from  it.  In  harmony  with  exjiec- 
tation,  their  reports  varied  so  widely  in 
form  and  content  that  they  did  not  lend 
themselves  readily  to  tabular  treatment. 
However,  it  was  possible  to  prepare  a 
composite  statement  of  their  views  which 
is  very  suggestive  and  challenging. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  prospective  teacher  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  general  education  which  is  truly 
liberal  in  character  and  which  takes 
cognizance  of  curriculum  trends  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  today.  It  is  futile  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  integrate  as  well  as  to  broaden 
the  scopie  of  secondary-school  courses, 
to  add  core  curriculums,  and  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  courses  unless  the 
teacher  possesses  a  broad,  unified,  rich 
background.  Accordingly,  the  prospec¬ 
tive  teacher  should  secure  clear  under¬ 
standings  of  the  major  fields  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  such  as  the  social  sciences;  the 
biological  sciences;  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences;  art,  music,  literature;  and  phi- 
losc^hy,  religion  and  ethics.  On  such  a 
foundation  should  be  built  the  more  spe¬ 
cific  understandings  involved  in  the 
teacher’s  major  and  minor  fields  of  spe¬ 
cialization. 

SOCIAL  UNDERSTANDINGS  AND 

APPRECIATIONS 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  that 
teachers  are  notably  unfamiliar  with  the 
American  scene,  that  their  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  contemporary 
problems  cannot  compare  with  that  of 
persons  in  other  vocations.  Yet  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  described  as  only  fairly  well- 
educated  in  comparison  to  the  former. 

It  seems  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  understand  the  social,  political, 
economic,  and  industrial  forces  operat¬ 
ing  in  this  and  other  countries.  Nor 
should  he  be  ignorant  of  the  part  that 
such  forces  play  in  contemporary  life. 


With  social  understanding  should  come 
a  social  point  of  view — an  attitude  of 
inquiry  concerning  current  change. 
What  things  affect  human  thought  and 
actions?  How?  And  why?  Is  their  in¬ 
fluence  manifested  in  social,  economic, 
political,  or  cultural  modification?  Can 
the  changes  be  designated  socially  good? 

How  the  teacher  answers  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these  is  determined  largely  by 
how  well  he  has  come  to  know  and  ap¬ 
preciate  (a)  the  part  played  by  our 
great  social  institutions  in  building  up 
and  preserving  elements  in  culture  and 
civilization;  (A)  the  basic  principles  of 
social  progress;  (c)  the  purpose  and 
influence  of  political  and  social  organi¬ 
zation;  and  (d)  the  qualities  of  charac¬ 
ter  essential  to  good  citizenry. 

Constructive  understanding  of  the 
world  depends  in  part  upon  a  broad 
foundation  in  the  social  sciences,  espe¬ 
cially  political  science,  economics,  soci¬ 
ology  (anthropology,  social  institutions, 
social  psychology),  with  history  as  a 
supporting  and  integrating  element. 
From  extensive  contact  with  the  many 
phases  of  the  social-science  field  should 
come  the  attitudes  of  understanding  and 
appreciation  necessary  to  intelligent 
human  relationships.  Some  of  these  atti¬ 
tudes  are  broadly  social  in  their  appli¬ 
cations.  Among  them  are  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of: 

The  developments  in  world  history  which 
have  affected  our  present  nations  and  their 
contemporary  institutions 

The  modifications  in  industry  which  influ¬ 
ence  our  mode  of  living 

The  current  social  and  economic  problems 
of  all  peoples 

The  purposes  of  political  and  governmental 
organization 

The  theory  and  philosophy  of  democratic 
government 

The  sources  of  reliable  information  con¬ 
cerning  political  issues 

The  merits  and  evils  of  local,  state,  and 
national  government 
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The  modem  devices  which  control  and 
mould  public  opinion 

The  relation  between  production,  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  retailing 

Other  important  items  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  individual.  Among 
them  are  an  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of: 

Human  relationships  everywhere 

The  civic,  political,  and  social  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  citizens 

Happy  social  relations  which  depend  upon 
willing  cooperation  and  service 

The  consumer’s  responsibility  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system 

The  economic  burden  of  parenthood 

The  arts  and  skills  of  successful  home¬ 
making 

Conventional  behavior,  courtesy,  and  good 
manners 

The  most  effective  social  participa¬ 
tion  is  frequently  dependent  on  happy 
vocational  adjustments.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  should  gain  from  social  train¬ 
ing  some  degree  of  vocational  insight 
and  appreciation.  He  should  under¬ 
stand: 

Recent  changes  in  vocational  requirements 

The  qualities  of  personality  essential  to  all 
lines  of  work 

How  to  find  and  how  to  use  information 
concerning  vacancies 

He  should  appreciate: 

The  honorableness  of  work 

The  need  of  a  worthwhile  task  for  every 
person 

The  wisdom  of  planning  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tion  for  leisure  time 

That  successful  living  demands  right  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  health,  friends,  pleasure,  home 
and  community  life 

UNDERSTANDINGS  IN  PHYSICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

The  secondary-school  teacher  should 
also  understand  the  world  physically  and 
biologically.  He  must  be  equipped  to 
provide  effective  leadership  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  living  because  he  under¬ 
stands  the  scientific  contributions  that 
have  been  made  thus  far. 


A  general  survey  of  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  should  not  be  de¬ 
signed  to  produce  exjiert  technicians. 
Instead,  it  should  aim  to  give  a  broad 
general  understanding  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  sciences  to  our  present 
mode  of  life.  Its  presentation  should  be 
made  inviting  and  fascinating,  in  order 
that  deep  appreciation  may  accompany 
fundamental  understandings.  The  his¬ 
torical  approach  to  these  sciences  gives 
the  prospective  teacher  a  panoramic  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  successive  stages  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  thought.  He  should  be 
concerned  largely  with  the  humanistic 
bearings  of  his  study  rather  than  merely 
with  the  impersonal,  logical  relation¬ 
ships  of  one  branch  or  field  to  another. 
His  academic  training,  therefore,  should 
emphasize  investigational  and  critical 
study  as  contrasted  with  the  more  tech¬ 
nical  and  experimental  study  often  ad¬ 
vocated  for  those  who  speci^ize  in  one 
or  more  of  the  sciences. 

Of  necessity  the  scientific  attitudes 
obtained  from  a  comprehensive  survey 
must  be  broad  and  general.  They  should 
include  understanding  and  appreciation 
of: 

Science  in  general  and  the  contribution  it 
makes  to  society 

The  scientific  method  and  its  developments 

The  significant  possibilities  for  progress 
within  the  range  of  scientific  method 

The  scientific  point  of  view  as  it  intellec- 
tualizes  everyday  living 

TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH 

Training  in  English  for  the  secon¬ 
dary-school  teacher  should  stress  both 
oral  and  written  composition  and  lite¬ 
rary  appreciation.  Need  for  ample  train¬ 
ing  in  composition  is  made  evident  by 
the  inability  of  many  teachers  to  use 
their  Mother  Tongue  effectively,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  clear  expression  is  an 
essential  teaching  tool. 

The  outcomes  of  training  in  English 
composition  include  not  only  an  ade- 
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quate  understanding  of  the  principles 
governing  effective  oral  and  written 
speech,  but  almost  innumerable  abili¬ 
ties;  for  example: 

To  give  directions  clearly 
To  follow  directions  accurately 
To  speak  from  notes  easily  and  without  em¬ 
barrassment 

To  express  one’s  thoughts  extemporaneously 
To  express  ideas  in  written  language  with 
accuracy  and  precision 
To  discriminate  in  choice  of  words 
To  organize  a  report  carefully 

From  extensive  contacts  with  the  field 
of  literature,  the  teacher  should  attain 
such  outcomes  as  the  following: 

Wide  acquaintance  with  world  literature 
which  represents  the  finest  ideals  of  the  great 
minds  of  all  nations 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ard  writers  in  the  field  of  history,  science, 
fiction,  etc. 

The  habit  of  reading  and  interpreting  all 
kinds  of  current  literature 

Some  technical  competence  whenever  pos¬ 
sible 

Varied  recreational  interests  in  reading 
The  habit  of  finding  in  literature  ideals  of 
culture  valuable  in  guiding  youth 

APPREaATION  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART 

A  part  of  the  secondary-school  teach¬ 
er’s  general  training  should  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  music  and  art.  These  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  presented  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  making  the  prospective  teacher 
appreciative  of  the  great  music  and  art 
of  the  world.  He  should  hear  the  operas; 
follow  the  history  of  music,  learn  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  what  is  good  or  bad, 
civilized  or  barbarian  in  music;  and  ac¬ 
quire  finally  a  system  of  preferences  for 
good  music. 

In  the  field  of  art,  he  should  listen  to 
lectures  by  great  artists  or  art  critics; 
learn  to  analyze  pictures  in  the  light  of 
principles  of  art;  and  develop  an  ap¬ 
preciation  for  good  art  in  its  many 
applications.  All  training  should  aim  to 


produce  an  acquaintance  with  and  an 
appreciation  of  music  and  art  such  as 
to  develop  understanding,  interest,  and 
aesthetic  tastes  and  standards. 

UNDERSTANDINGS  OF  PHILOSOPHY, 
ETHICS,  AND  RELIGION 

Our  culture  rests  on  certain  basic 
principles  which  are  revealed  in  the 
fields  of  philosophy,  religion,  and  ethics. 
A  teacher,  therefore,  who  cannot  evalu¬ 
ate  particular  experiences  in  terms  of 
these  general  principles  is  not  likely  to 
have  a  clear  concept  of  the  desirable 
outcomes  of  teaching.  He  should  have 
a  sufficient  understanding  of  philosophy 
to  aid  him  in  the  formation  of  a  general 
concept  of  the  social  order  and  of  human 
relationships.  In  general,  this  should  not 
start  with  a  destruction  of  the  emotion¬ 
alized  controls  which  the  student  brings 
to  college  from  him  home  environment. 
The  old  controls  are  safer  than  none. 
Unfortunately,  we  often  discover  in  sec¬ 
ondary-schools  a  highly-scholasticized 
product  of  the  college  who  is  incompe¬ 
tent  to  teach  because  the  college  has 
disintegrated  rather  than  integrated 
those  controls  of  conduct  and  judgment 
that  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  adjusted 
personality. 

A  historical  and  contemporary  survey 
of  philosophysical  and  religious  thought 
should  result  in  such  outcomes  as  these: 
acquaintance  with  the  thought  of  repre¬ 
sentative  philosophies;  knowledge  of 
what  the  “good  life”  is,  and  what  roads 
lead  to  it;  a  personal  philosophy  which 
is  reflected  in  a  wholesome  and  influen¬ 
tial  personality;  and  appreciation  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  ethical  concepts  and  their 
basic  contributions  to  civilization;  de¬ 
nominational  broad-mindedness  and  tol¬ 
erance;  a  religious  attitude  that  does 
not  clash  with  views  of  the  community; 
a  functioning  idealism  that  will  reveal 
itself  in  everyday  living;  etc. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OUTCOMES  OF  TRAINING 

The  general  business  of  being  a 
teacher  requires  the  development  of 
many  other  understandings,  attitudes, 
and  values  that  cannot  be  ascribed  di¬ 
rectly  to  training  in  large  fields  of 
knowledge.  Some  few  can  be  traced  to 
specific  academic  training;  others,  to 
observation  of  efficient  teachers;  others, 
to  personal  contemplation;  while  many 
have  grown  out  of  first-hand  experiences 
outside  the  classroom.  Among  these  mis¬ 
cellaneous  outcomes  are  certain  atti¬ 
tudes: 

An  attitude  that  suggests  personal  integrity 
An  attitude  that  portrays  purposefulness 
An  attitude  of  confidence  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  humility 

An  attitude  toward  social  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems  that  suggests  a  sincere  standard  of  high 
ideals 

An  attitude  of  cooperativeness,  progressive¬ 
ness,  and  optinusm 

A  willing  attitude  toward  professional  obli¬ 
gations 

An  attitude  of  inquiry  into  potential  ability 
of  pupils 

Right  attitude  toward  the  work  of  other 
teachers 

And  many  desirable  habits: 

Good  reading  habits 

Good  health  habits 

Good  study  habits 

Good  social  habits 

Good  habits  of  recreation 

Good  habits  of  industry  in  general 

Habit  of  punctuality 

Habit  of  exercising  initiative  after  deliberate 
judgment 

Habit  of  precise  thinking 

The  foregoing  recommendations  were 
supplemented  by  constructive  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  should  be  provided  at 
the  level  of  general  education.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  “It  is  inconceivable  that  broad 
attitudes  of  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  can  be  acquired  merely  by  pursuing 
“courses”  in  the  traditional  manner  or 
by  listening  to  lectures,  taking  notes. 


and  memorizing.  Sometimes  the  desired 
attitudes  should  result  from  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  preferably  that  which  is  gained  by 
actual  living  among  many  kinds  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  home  and  elsewhere,  until  the 
prospective  teacher  comes  to  understand 
other  modes  of  living  and  other  habits 
of  thinking  than  his  own. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  summer  vacations  as  a 
means  of  acquiring  wholesome  experi¬ 
ence.  Through  manual  work,  salesman¬ 
ship,  travel,  tutoring,  summer  camps, 
etc.,  the  prospective  teacher  can  make 
contacts  that  enable  him  to  learn  more 
about  his  most  important  subject — ^hu¬ 
man  beings.  A  wide  range  of  experience 
in  practical  activities  is  also  desirable 
to  provide  opportunity  for  the  student 
to  appraise  himself  in  dramatics,  edi¬ 
torial  work,  business  management,  prac¬ 
tice  teaching,  etc.  The  place  of  hard, 
concentrated  study  must  not  be  mini¬ 
mized,  however.  There  are  insights  and 
preferences  that  the  prospective  teacher 
can  obtain  only  from  acquaintance  with 
the  great  minds  of  all  nations  and  all 
times  by  a  disciplined  regime  of  critical 
study. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that 
princip>als  consider  a  broad  comprehen¬ 
sive  general  education  of  primary  im¬ 
portance.  The  statement  may  be  added 
that  it  is  indispensable  on  the  part  of 
teachers  who  are  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  helping  children  and 
young  people  to  similar  acquirements. 

But  a  broad  general  education  is  not 
all  that  is  required.  The  committee  was 
concerned  also  with  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  preparation  essential  in  fields 
of  ^lecialization.  Accordingly,  it  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  questions  which  were 
presented  to  teachers  in  four  fields. 
Time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  replies  in  even  one  field.  It 
will  serve  our  purpose  on  this  occasion 
to  summarize  statements  made  by 
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teachers  of  English  in  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion:  “Describe  in  detail  (a)  the  general 
education  and  (b)  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  special  academic  preparation 
essential  for  teachers  of  English.” 

GENERAL  EDUCATION 

English  is  an  extensive  field  and 
therefore  requires  a  broad  liberal  back¬ 
ground.  The  period  of  general  education 
should  be  deliberate,  continuous,  pur¬ 
poseful.  It  should  provide  time  in  which 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  of 
many  people  and  of  many  ages,  with 
special  emphasis  on  cultural  aspects;  to 
acquire  an  appreciation  of  human  rela- 
tionship>s,  to  cultivate  a  keen  awareness 
of  contemporary  life;  to  develop  a 
broad,  tolerant  point  of  view;  and  to 
learn  through  reading,  observation,  etc., 
how  to  live  a  fuller  life. 

There  should  be  time  for  general 
courses  in  modem  languages;  classical 
languages;  political,  economic,  social, 
literary,  and  educational  history  of  both 
national  and  world  scope;  rural  and 
urban  sociology  based  on  the  American 
setting;  general  and  educational  phi¬ 
losophy  and  psychology;  logic;  science; 
the  fine  arts,  including  the  opera,  etc., 
library  science;  vocational  courses — 
typing,  advertising,  salesmanship,  and 
English — both  extensive  and  intensive. 
Whatever  adds  to  culture  should  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

There  should  be  time  for  taking  these 
courses  in  their  proper  sequence,  for 
pursuing  extra-curricular  activities,  for 
travel  and  human  contacts.  This  gen¬ 
eral  education  should  be  thought  of  as 
continuing  throughout  the  teacher’s  ca¬ 
reer. 

SPECIALIZED  PREPARATION 

For  special  academic  preparation  the 
prospective  teacher  of  English  needs 
survey  courses  in  literature  (world, 
American,  English)  and  survey  courses 


in  rhetoric,  with  emphasis  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  composition  and  rhetoric, 
including  thorough  training  in  punctua¬ 
tion,  grammar,  etc.,  and  in  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  note-taking,  outlining,  and 
documentation. 

Besides  these  survey  courses  are 
needed  (i)  courses  in  creative  writing 
(poetry,  short  story,  essay,  play);  (2) 
courses  in  speech  (voice  training,  public 
speaking,  dramatics,  coaching,  public 
addresses,  orations,  etc.) ;  (3)  courses  in 
literature  (a)  period  courses  (Eliza¬ 
bethan,  Victorian,  modem)  and  (b) 
type  courses  (novel,  drama,  essay,  ora¬ 
tion).  These  should  include  preparation 
in  journalism,  play  directing,  etc.,  for 
use  in  high  school. 

It  is  important  that  this  training  aim 
to  give  breadth  rather  than  depth.  Later 
training  can  give  depth  through  courses 
fitted  to  the  teacher’s  interests  and 
needs.  The  teacher  in  training,  too, 
needs  wide  reading,  but  not  dissecting 
of  literature.  The  academic  preparation 
must  be  well-rounded  but  not  highly 
specialized  lest  the  subject  and  not  the 
pupil  become  the  center  of  interest  later. 

The  foregoing  statements  are  illumi¬ 
nating  and  constructive.  They  suggest 
many  types  of  preparation  at  the  level 
of  general  education  which  are  provided 
today  in  but  very  few,  if  any,  institu¬ 
tions.  They  fully  justify  the  assumption 
that  critical  judgments  and  constructive 
suggestions  from  school  officers  are  in¬ 
valuable  in  a  study  of  teacher  prepara¬ 
tion.  The  limitations  of  the  reports  se¬ 
cured  are  also  obvious.  For  example,  the 
individual  reports  were  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  Most  of  them  failed  to  consider 
in  sufficient  detail  the  needs  of  teachers 
in  the  various  fields  that  comprise  gen¬ 
eral  education  or  in  the  areas  of  special¬ 
ization.  Furthermore,  the  judgments 
submitted  were  often  omitted.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  further  steps  are 
necessary  before  an  adequate  summary 
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of  the  deliberate  judgments  of  teachers 
can  be  prepared. 

The  committee  proposes,  therefore,  to 
enlist  the  further  cooperation  of  secon¬ 
dary-school  officers  and  teachers  in  a 
more  intensive  study  during  the  autumn 
of  the  types  of  preparation  which  teach¬ 
ers  need.  We  believe  that  if  arrange¬ 
ments  can  be  made  for  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  problem  by  faculty 
groups  and  committees,  rapid  progress 
can  be  made  in  determining  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  preparation  required 
today. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  its 
belief  that  the  problem  is  of  such  sig¬ 
nificance  that  it  merits  deliberate  study 
extending  over  a  period  of  time.  It  pro¬ 
poses,  therefore,  that  in  those  schools 
which  are  willing  to  cooperate  some 
such  plan  as  the  following  be  adopted: 
(a)  that  the  problem  be  made  the  basis 
of  vigorous  discussion  during  two  or 
more  faculty  meetings.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  use  can  be  made  to  advantage  of 
the  preliminary  reports  prepared  by  the 
committee  which  summarize  data  con¬ 
cerning  the  subject-matter  preparation 
of  the  present  generation  of  teachers 
and  which  review  significant  trends  in 
the  recent  reorganization  of  secondary- 
school  curriculums.  Furthermore,  copies 
of  the  summary  of  critical  judgments 
which  have  just  been  presented  will  be 
available;  {b)  that  subcommittees  of 
the  faculty  be  organized  to  carry  the 
analysis  farther  and  to  prepare  state¬ 
ments  covering  the  issues  relating  to 
the  nature  of  the  general  education 
needed  and  to  the  types  of  preparation 
essential  in  the  respective  teaching 
fields.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  suggested 
that  faculty  members  be  selected  whose 
experience  is  broad  and  whose  judgment 
in  such  matters  is  highly  respected;  (c) 
that  the  reports  prepared  by  sub-com¬ 
mittees  be  presented  to  the  faculty  for 
final  consideration. 


The  statement  should  be  added  that 
the  specific  procedures  adopted  should 
doubtless  vary  in  different  schools,  de¬ 
pending  upon  faculty  organization  and 
other  conditions.  In  order  that  all 
groups  might  work  toward  the  same 
objective,  the  committee  plans  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  general  outline  or  guide  including 
a  statement  of  the  problem,  the  types 
of  information  and  reactions  desired, 
and  directions  concerning  procedures. 

The  information  which  is  ultimately 
secured  will  be  of  very  great  value  to 
the  committee:  (a)  it  will  provide  criti¬ 
cal  reactions  to  the  judgments  and  sug¬ 
gestions  secured  thus  far;  (b)  it  will 
insure  a  broader  range  of  judgments  and 
viewpioints,  thus  increasing  confidence 
in  any  final  conclusions  that  may  be 
reached;  (c)  it  will  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  greater  confidence  in  prepar¬ 
ing  recommendations  concerning  the 
pattern  or  patterns  of  training  essential 
for  prospective  teachers;  (d)  it  will  also 
make  p>ossible  specific  answers  to  such 
questions  as  the  following:  what  are  the 
basic  purposes,  the  nature  and  the  scope 
of  the  general  education  needed  by  pros¬ 
pective  teachers?  what  are  the  major 
areas  of  experience  or  learning  which 
should  be  included?  what  are  the  chief 
understandings,  appreciations,  and  hab¬ 
its  that  should  be  emphasized  in  each 
field?  what  is  the  need  for  supplemen¬ 
tary  liberal  education  on  the  part  of 
teachers?  what  should  be  its  scope  and 
character?  what  comprises  adequate 
breadth  and  depth  of  preparation  in 
fields  of  specialization. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
committee  would  feel  reluctant  to  seek 
your  cooperation  in  another  study.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  advantages 
to  all  who  participate  will  be  such  as  to 
more  than  justify  the  request.  The  steps 
which  we  propose  will,  first  of  all,  fa¬ 
miliarize  the  members  of  high-school 
faculties  with  constructive  work  in 
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progress  under  North  Central  auspices 
and  will  associate  them  with  a  study  in 
which  they  can  make  genuine  contribu¬ 
tions.  In  the  second  place,  the  steps 
outlined  will  sensitize  the  faculty  to 
current  trends  in  thinking  concerning 
both  the  secondary-school  curriculum 
and  the  preparation  of  teachers.  The 
discussions  should  open  up  numerous 
challenging  problems  relating  to  teach¬ 
ing  and  should  stimulate  constructive 
thinking  in  efforts  to  solve  them.  The 
conclusions  reached  should  reveal  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  preparation  of  many 
teachers  and  should  suggest  fields  of 
study  which  should  be  emphasized  in 
further  in-service  training.  The  infor¬ 
mation  secured  should  aid  materially  in 
defining  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
preparation  essential  on  the  part  of 


those  who  seek  membership  on  a  faculty 
in  the  future.  It  should  thus  supply 
principals  with  helpful  standards  by 
which  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  a  can¬ 
didate’s  preparation.  The  ultimate  aim 
of  the  committee  is  to  secure  also  an 
organized  body  of  critical  judgments 
and  concrete  suggestions  which  will  aid 
teacher-education  institutions  in  devel¬ 
oping  subject-matter  curriculums  for 
teachers  that  are  adjusted  to  contempo¬ 
rary  needs. 

I  have  placed  in  your  hands  a  blank 
on  which  those  who  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  may  indicate  that  fact.  The 
committee  will  deeply  appreciate  any 
help  which  you  may  give.  Letters  con¬ 
taining  the  necessary  directions  and 
materials  will  be  mailed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  those  who  cooperate. 


III.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  NUMBER  OF  SECTIONS  TAUGHT 
Edward  F.  Potthof,  University  of  Illinois 


In  continuing  its  work  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  school  year  the  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  on  the  Sub¬ 
ject-Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary- 
School  Teachers  requested  Dean  Benner 
of  the  College  of  Education,  University 
of  Illinois,  and  the  speaker  to  make  a 
study  of  the  number  of  classes  taught 
in  each  high-school  subject,  and  the 
bearing  thereof  upon  the  problem  of  the 
preparation  and  assignment  of  teachers. 
The  present  report  presents  the  results 
of  this  study,  preceded  by  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  certain  other  studies  which 
were  conducted  earlier  for  the  benefit 
of  this  Committee  and  which  were  re¬ 
ported  in  detail  in  the  N.  C.  A.  Quar¬ 
terly  numbers  for  April  and  October 
of  1935- 

One  of  the  earlier  investigations  dealt 
with  the  combinations  of  subjects 
taught  by  3,490  teachers  during  the 
year,  1931-32,  in  the  525  public  ac¬ 
credited  four-year  high  schools  in  Illi¬ 
nois  which  had  no  more  than  twenty 


teachers  on  the  staff.  Table  I  shows  that 
the  3,490  teachers  were  teaching  a  total 
of  716  different  combinations  of  sub¬ 
jects,  the  average  number  of  teachers 
per  combination  being,  therefore,  slight¬ 
ly  less  than  five.  Almost  two-thirds  of 
the  total  number  of  combinations  were 
taught  by  only  a  single  teacher  each, 
and  96  per  cent  were  taught  by  not 
more  than  twenty  teachers  each.  That 
the  infrequently  occurring  combina¬ 
tions  affected  a  great  many  teachers, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  44  pier  cent  of  the  3,490  teachers 
had  combinations  which  were  taught  by 
not  more  than  twenty  teachers  each. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
number  of  combinations  consisted  of 
three  or  more  subjects,  and  28  p)er  cent 
of  the  total  group  of  teachers  were 
teaching  combinations  of  these  sizes.  An 
analysis  of  the  combinations  showed 
that  of  the  twenty-nine  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  study,  all  but  eight  were 
combined  with  twenty  or  more  others. 
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The  general  picture  presented  by  these  ning  teachers  suffer  most  from  these 
results  is  that  conditions  with  respect  to  chaotic  conditions, 
subject  combinations  are  chaotic.  The  implications  of  this  chaos  are 

That  such  chaos  is  not  peculiar  to  the  clear.  It  is  altogether  impossible  for 
State  of  Illinois  is  shown  by  a  review,  teacher- training  institutions  to  prepare 
prepared  by  the  speaker  of  forty-six  in-  teachers  for  the  great  number  of  variety 

vestigations  pertaining  to  the  combina-  of  combinations  now  existing.  As  a  con- 

tions  of  subjects  taught  by  high-school  sequence,  when  vacancies  on  a  high- 

teachers.  This  review  included  studies  school  staff  are  to  be  filled,  the  list  of 


TABLE  I 

Combinations  or  Subjects  Taught  by  3490  Teachers  Distributed  According  to  the 
Number  of  Subjects  in  the  Combination  and  the  Number  or  Teachers 
Assigned  to  the  Combination* 


Number  of 
Teachers 
Assigned  to  the 
Combination 

one 

subj. 

Number  of  Combinations 
Consisting  of 

Total 

Combinations 

Total 

Teachers 

two 

subj. 

three 

subj. 

four 

subj. 

five  to 
eight 
subj. 

No. 

Per 

cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

I 

3 

45 

177 

162 

60 

■VHI 

62.6 

447 

12.8 

2-  3 

3 

38 

68 

23 

2 

18.7 

314 

9.0 

4-  5 

2 

17 

28 

2 

6.8 

211 

6.0 

6-  10 

2 

21 

13 

36 

S-O 

260 

7-4 

II-  20 

2 

12 

7 

21 

313 

9.0 

21-  40 

2 

12 

2 

16 

HM 

439 

12.6 

41-100 

3 

4 

7 

439 

12.6 

IOI-334 

4 

2 

6 

.8 

1067 

30.6 

Total 

Combinations 

Number 

21 

151 

29s 

187 

62 

716 

Per  cent 

2.9 

21. 1 

41.2 

26. 1 

8.7 

100 

Total 

Teachers 

Number 

1096 

1412 

69s 

223 

64 

3490 

Per  cent 

31-4 

40-S 

19.9 

6.4 

1.8 

100 

*  Read  as  follows:  Of  the  3490  teachers  1412  or  40.5  per  cent  were  teaching  combinations  made  up 
of  two  subjects  (third  column).  These  1412  teachers  were  teaching  a  total  of  151  such  combinations, 
which  represented  21. i  per  cent  of  the  total  of  716.  Of  these  151  combinations,  45  were  taught  by  only 
a  single  teacher  each,  38  were  taught  by  a  total  of  either  two  or  three  teachers  each,  etc. 


of  twenty-one  states,  a  regional  study 
of  the  southern  states,  and  two  national 
studies.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the 
study  showed,  in  general,  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subject  combinations  is  large, 
many  of  them  occur  very  infrequently, 
few  of  them  have  become  standardized, 
large  proportions  of  them  contain  three 
or  more  subjects,  many  of  them  show 
little  regard  for  combining  related  sub¬ 
jects,  and  the  small  schools  and  begin- 


applicants  who  possess  the  necessary 
subject-matter  qualifications  may  be 
very  small  indeed,  and  if  the  choice  of 
the  new  teacher  must  be  restricted  to 
those  who  meet  these  requirements,  all 
of  the  generally  desirable  candidates 
may  be  eliminated  from  consideration, 
and  the  selection  may  have  to  be  made 
from  a  group  none  of  whom  is  well 
qualified  in  any  respect  other  than  prep¬ 
aration  in  the  subject  combination. 


L 
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Additional  studies  carried  out  by  the  among  an  excessive  number  of  teachers 
speaker  reveal  three  immediate  causes  were  found  in  the  case  of  biological  sci- 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  now  existing  ences,  physical  sciences,  English,  and 
with  respect  to  the  combinations  of  sub-  mathematics.  Many  of  the  schools  fol- 
jects  assigned  to  teachers.  In  the  first  lowed  the  practice  in  two  or  more  of 
place,  there  is  so  much  variety  among  these  fields. 

these  combinations  because  the  schools  The  practice  of  distributing  classes  in 
themselves  vary  greatly  with  reference  the  same  field  among  an  excessive  num- 
to  the  particular  subjects  included  at  ber  of  teachers  is  frequently  made  neces- 
certain  points  in  the  program  of  studies,  sary  by  the  fact  that  no  one  of  the 
Thus  the  number  of  science  subjects  teachers  on  the  staff  of  a  school  is  quali- 
offered  in  two  hundred  high  schools  in  fied  to  offer  instruction  in  all  of  the 
Illinois  which  had  no  more  than  ten  courses  offered  in  that  field.  Conse- 
teachers  on  the  staff  ranged  in  number  quently  it  becomes  necessary  to  assign 
from  one  to  six,  and  the  total  number  of  certain  of  these  courses  to  one  teacher 
different  combinations  of  science  sub-  and  others  to  another.  To  remedy  the 
jects  taught  in  these  schools  was  forty-  situation,  therefore,  requires  that  teach- 
one.  Similar  variations  existed  among  ers  be  more  broadly  trained  in  their 
these  schools  with  respect  to  the  courses  teaching  subjects, 
offered  in  the  fields  of  social  studies  and  The  third  and  last  of  the  immediate 
commercial  subjects.  It  should  be  noted  causes  of  the  chaotic  conditions  with 
that  if  such  variety  among  programs  of  respect  to  subject  combinations  is  the 
studies  is  to  continue  to  exist,  it  will  be  main  concern  of  this  paper,  and  is, 
possible  to  make  available  an  adequate  therefore,  reported  in  some  detail.  Very 
supply  of  well-trained  teachers  only  by  briefly,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the 
preparing  them  in  the  entire  area  em-  fact  that  except  in  the  large  high 
braced  by  such  broad  fields  rather  than  schools,  and  except  for  a  few  subjects, 
in  one  or  two  limited  subdivisions  the  instructional  load  in  any  one  subject 
thereof.  in  any  given  school  is  such  that  it  is 

A  second  immediate  cause  of  the  great  necessary  to  assign  at  least  two  subjects, 
number  and  variety  of  subject  combina-  and  in  many  instances  three  or  more  of 
tions  assigned  to  teachers  is  the  practice  them,  to  any  one  teacher  in  order  to 
of  scattering  the  classes  taught  in  the  provide  her  with  a  full  teaching  load, 
same  broad  field  in  a  given  school  It  may  also  be  said  at  this  point  that 
among  an  unnecessarily  large  number  this  condition  represents  a  further  de- 
of  teachers  rather  than  concentrating  mand  that  teachers  be  broadly  trained, 
them  as  far  as  possible  under  one  The  study  under  consideration  in¬ 
teacher.  A  study  conducted  by  the  eluded  only  high  schools  which  were  ac- 
speaker  showed  that  in  one  hundred  credited  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
sixty-eight  schools  which  offered  from  tion.  The  grand  total  of  2,575  high 
two  to  five  classes  in  the  social  studies,  schools  which  were  accredited  by  the 
these  classes  were  taught  by  a  single  Association  for  the  year  1934-35  are  in¬ 
teacher  in  seventy-nine  cases,  were  di-  eluded  in  Table  II,  the  schools  being 
vided  between  two  teachers  in  sixty-  distributed  according  to  the  number  of 
seven  cases,  among  three  teachers  in  teachers  on  the  staff.  Almost  exactly 
twenty-one  cases,  and  among  four  one-half  of  these  schools  have  less  than 
teachers  in  one  case.  Similar  tendencies  eleven  teachers  on  the  staff,  and  only 
to  scatter  classes  in  the  same  field  21.6  per  cent  have  twenty-one  or  more. 
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These  data  are  particularly  significant 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  problems  of 
standardizing  and  simplifying  subject 
combinations  and  of  enriching  the  offer¬ 
ings  in  the  programs  of  studies  pertain 
especially  to  the  small  schools. 

In  studying  the  number  of  classes 
taught  in  each  subject  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  random  sampling  of  728  schools 
having  no  more  than  one  hundred 


then  converted  into  the  per  cent  of  the 
time  of  one  full-time  teacher  which  it 
represented  by  assuming  that  five 
classes  would  be  a  normal  load  for  one 
teacher  in  all  subjects  except  for  agri¬ 
culture,  biology,  botany,  chemistry, 
general  science,  home  economics,  indus¬ 
trial  education,  physics,  and  zoology,  in 
which  cases  only  four  classes  were  re¬ 
garded  as  a  full  teaching  load.  Table 
III  presents  the  resulting  data. 


TABLE  II 

Schools  Accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association  for  the  Year  1934-35, 
Distributed  According  to  the  Number  op  Teachers  on  the  Staff 


Number  of  Teachers 
on  the  Staff 

Schools 

Number 

Per  cent 

Cumulative  Per  cent 

3-  S-9 

286 

II. I 

II. I 

6-10.9 

980 

38.3 

49-4 

11-15. 9 

S04 

19-7 

69.1 

16-20.9 

236 

9.3 

78.4 

21-30.9 

219 

8.7 

87.1 

31-40.9 

100 

3-1 

90.3 

41-50.9 

65 

2.5 

92.7 

5*  up 

185 

7.3 

100. 

Total  Number  of 

Schools 

257s 

100.0 

teachers  on  the  staff  was  used.  The  data 
are  taken  from  the  quinquennial  reports 
made  to  the  Association  for  the  year 
1934-35.  Table  III  contains  the  total 
list  of  subjects  and  shows  the  size  of  the 
schools  included  in  the  study,  the  total 
number  of  schools  of  each  size  being 
indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

In  obtaining  the  materials  presented 
in  the  table,  the  number  of  classes 
taught  in  each  subject  was  tabulated  for 
schools  of  various  sizes,  and  the  inter- 
quartUe  range  for  each  subject  was  de¬ 
termined  for  the  resulting  data.  That  is, 
the  range  in  the  number  of  classes 
taught  in  each  subject  in  the  middle  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  schools  offering  it  was 
calculated  for  the  schools  of  each  size 
group.  Each  inter-quartile  range  was 


A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  the 
striking  fact  that  the  instructional  load 
required  to  teach  the  classes  offered  in 
the  thirty-four  subjects  is,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  not  likely  to  exceed  one  full¬ 
time  teaching  load  in  schools  having  less 
than  twenty-one  teachers  on  the  staff, 
and  that  even  in  many  of  the  schools  of 
larger  sizes  less  than  one  full-time 
teacher  is  required  in  the  case  of  nu¬ 
merous  subjects.  When  we  recall  from 
table  II  that  one-half  of  all  of  the  high 
schools  accredited  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  have  less  than  eleven 
teachers  on  the  staff,  and  that  over  two- 
thirds  have  less  than  sixteen,  the  data 
in  table  III  become  especially  signifi¬ 
cant.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  schools 
having  from  eleven  to  fifteen  teachers 
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on  the  staff  the  upper  quartile  equals 
one  hundred  per  cent  in  only  four  sub¬ 
jects  and  exceeds  it  in  only  five.  In  the 
next  smaller  group  of  schools  the  upper 
quartile  equals  one  hundred  per  cent  in 


but  three  cases  and  exceeds  it  only  in 
the  case  of  English.  Furthermore,  the 
lower  quartile  is  small  for  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  subjects,  and  in  many 
instances  even  the  upper  quartile  is  rel- 


TABLE  III 

For  Accredited  Public  Four-Year  High  Schools  the  Inter-Quartile  Range  (Middle  50 
Per  Cent  of  the  Teaching  Load  that  Was  Required  to  Teach  Each  Subject* 


Subject 


Intcr-Quartile  Ranne  of  Teaching  Load  in  Schools  Having 


3-S 

tchrs. 


6-10 

tchrs. 


ii-iS 

tchrs. 


16-20 

tchrs. 


21-30 

tchrs. 


31-S0 

tchrs. 


Si-ioo 

tchrs. 


Agriculture 

25-  75 

50-  75 

50-100 

Art 

20-  40 

20-  40 

20-  40 

Biology 

25-  50 

25-  SO 

SO-  75 

Bookkeeping 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

Botany 

25 

25-  25 

25-  so 

Chemistry 

25-  25 

25-  SO 

25-  SO 

Civics 

20-  40 

20-  40 

40-  to 

Coml.  Arith. 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

Coml.  Geog. 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

Economics 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

English 

80-100 

100-160 

200-260 

French 

20-  40 

20-  40 

20-  40 

Genl.  Science 

25-  50 

25-  75 

50-100 

Geography 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

German 

20-  20 

20-  40 

20-  40 

History 

40-  60 

60-  80 

80-120 

Home  Economics 

25-  75 

50-100 

75-125 

Indus.  Education 

25-  50 

SO-  75 

75-125 

Journalism 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  20 

Latin 

20-  40 

40-  to 

40-  80 

Mathematics 

40-  80 

80-100 

120-160 

Music 

20-  40 

20-  60 

40-  80 

Other  Coml. 

20-  40 

20-100 

20-100 

Phys.  Education 

20-  20 

20-  to 

40-100 

Phys.  Geography 

20-  40 

20-  40 

20-  40 

Physics 

25-  25 

25-  25 

25-  SO 

Physiology 

20-  40 

20-  40 

20-  40 

Psychology 

20-  20 

20-  60 

20-  20 

Sociology 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  20 

Spanish 

40-  40 

20-  60 

20-  80 

Speech 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

Stenography 

20-  40 

20-  40 

40-  to 

Typing 

40-  to 

40-  80 

60-  80 

Zoology 

25 

25-  25 

25-  SO 

50-100 

25-  75 

75-100 

100-  250 

20-  60 

20-  60 

60-100 

100-  240 

50-100 

75-150 

150-250 

200-  350 

40-  60 

40-100 

80-120 

120-  200 

25-100 

25-  so 

25-125 

100-  175 

SO-  75 

50-100 

50-125 

100-  200 

40-  60 

40-120 

60-200 

100-  200 

20-  40 

20-  to 

60-100 

20-  140 

20-  40 

20-  40 

40-  80 

40-  120 

20-  20 

20-  40 

40-  60 

20-  60 

300-380 

360-560 

640-920 

1080-1360 

40-  80 

40-  80 

40-180 

120-  200 

75-125 

75-175 

75-200 

200-  475 

40-  40 

20-  80 

20-  to 

40-  120 

20-  40 

40-  to 

40-  80 

60-  120 

120-200 

160-280 

300-460 

440-  720 

100-150 

125-225 

150-275 

225-  450 

100-150 

100-250 

275-450 

400-  675 

20-  40 

20-  60 

20-  40 

20-  80 

60-100 

loo-ito 

160-200 

160-  320 

160-240 

240-300 

340-560 

600-  780 

40-100 

40-120 

60-160 

120-  280 

40-100 

40-140 

40-280 

160-  320 

60-120 

100-160 

200-240 

160-  500 

80-100 

60-  to 

60-  80 

40-  100 

25-  SO 

25-  75 

50-100 

75-  ISO 

20-  40 

20-  80 

40-100 

20-  200 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  20 

20-  40 

20-  20 

20-  40 

20-  to 

20-  to 

40-  80 

40-100 

60-100 

120-  260 

20-  40 

20-  60 

40-100 

40-  80 

40-  to 

60-100 

100-120 

160-  260 

60-100 

60-120 

I 20-140 

140-  320 

0 

1 

*5-100 

50-100 

200-  250 

Total  Number  of 
Schools  of  Each 
Size 


77 


345 


141 


67 


42 


24 


32 


*  The  teaching  load  is  indicated  as  the  per  cent  of  the  load  carried  by  one  full-time  teacher. 

Read;  Of  the  schools  which  had  from  three  to  five  teachers  on  the  staff  and  offered  agriculture,  the 
middle  50  per  cent  required  from  25  to  75  per  cent  of  the  time  of  one  full-time  teacher  for  classes 
organized  in  this  subject.  In  other  words,  one-fourth  of  these  schools  had  less  than  25  per  cent,  and 
one-fourth  had  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  one  full-time  load  in  this  subject. 
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atively  small,  for  the  schools  in  these 
two  size  groups. 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that 
except  in  the  large  high  schools,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  subjects,  it  is  necessary 
to  assign  more  than  one  subject  to  any 
one  teacher  in  order  to  provide  her  with 
a  full  teaching  load.  In  the  smaller 
schools  as  many  as  three  or  four  differ¬ 
ent  subjects  must  be  assigned  to  some 
teachers,  and  in  rare  instances  the  num¬ 
ber  is  still  greater.  Even  among  the 
larger  schools  it  is  necessary  to  assign 
as  many  as  two  or  three  subjects  to 
numerous  teachers.  Out  of  this  situation 
there  arises,  of  course,  the  question  as 
to  what  combination  of  subjects  shall  be 
assigned  to  each  teacher  and  in  what 
combinations  of  subjects  shall  teachers 
be  prepared.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
chaos  now  existing  with  respect  to  sub¬ 
ject  combinations  might  arise  out  of  the 
conditions  revealed  by  this  study. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  inexperienced 
teachers  are  very  likely  to  find  their  first 
positions  in  small  high  schools,  it  is  clear 
from  the  table  that  there  are  many  com¬ 
binations  of  two  subjects  in  which  a 
prospective  teacher  might  specialize 
which  together  represent  considerably 
less  than  one  full  teaching  load  in 
schools  in  which  he  is  likely  to  begin 
teaching;  there  are  even  cases  of  com¬ 
binations  of  two  subjects  which  would 
be  unlikely  to  make  a  full  teaching  pro¬ 
gram  in  schools  of  the  largest  size  group. 
Many  teacher-training  institutions,  how¬ 
ever,  require  the  student  to  prepare  in 
only  two  teaching  subjects  and  place 
little,  if  any,  restriction  upon  him  in 
making  his  selection  of  these  subjects. 
In  other  words,  these  regulations  permit 
teachers  to  be  trained  who  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  full  instructional  load  in 
schools  of  the  sizes  in  which  they  will 
most  likely  have  to  seek  their  first 
teaching  positions. 

Table  III  gives  further  emphasis  to 


the  desirability  of  preparing  teachers 
to  offer  instruction  in  broad  fields  of 
subject  matter  rather  than  in  limited 
subdivisions  of  such  fields.  It  is  clear 
that  a  teacher  could  not  possibly  be 
well  qualified  for  all  of  her  work  if  such 
qualification  had  to  be  achieved  by  in¬ 
tensive  specialization  in  each  of  three 
or  four  different  subjects  that  may  make 
up  her  teaching  combination.  She  can 
be  adequately  qualified  for  such  a  task 
only  when  these  subjects  represent  not 
more  than  two  broad  fields  and  when 
provisions  are  made  in  teacher-training 
institutions  to  prepare  students  in  the 
entire  area  embraced  by  each  such  field. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the 
two  other  immediate  causes  of  the  cha¬ 
otic  status  of  subject  combinations, 
namely  the  great  variation  among 
schools  with  respect  to  the  particular 
courses  offered  in  certain  fields,  and  the 
wide-spread  practice  of  scattering  the 
classes  in  any  one  field  among  an  un¬ 
necessarily  large  number  of  teachers, 
also  represent  a  demand  for  a  broader 
type  of  training  for  teachers.  Such  prep¬ 
aration  would  qualify  any  one  teacher 
for  a  greater  number  of  subjects  and  of 
subject  combinations,  and  so  would 
make  available  a  larger  supply  of 
teachers  for  many  of  the  subject  com¬ 
binations  of  infrequent  occurrence. 

In  addition  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  of  the  smaller  schools  would 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  much  richer 
program  of  studies  than  they  now  do, 
if  teachers  were  more  broadly  trained. 
The  need  for  such  enrichment  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  of  two  hundred  high 
schools  in  Illinois  having  no  more  than 
ten  teachers  on  the  staff,  only  two  of¬ 
fered  any  work  whatsoever  in  art,  only 
forty-two  had  courses  in  industrial  arts, 
and  only  seventy  afforded  opportunity 
for  study  in  the  field  of  music.  Seventy- 
nine  of  these  two  hundred  schools  of¬ 
fered  no  courses  at  all  in  the  field  of 
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home  economics,  one  hundred  fifty-two 
were  not  offering  any  modem  foreign 
language,  and  forty-one  taught  none  of 
the  social  studies  other  than  history. 
Such  poverty-stricken  conditions  of  the 
curriculum  are  frequently  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  one  on  the  staff  of 
the  school  who  is  qualified  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  subjects  which  are  not  be¬ 
ing  offered.  If,  however,  teachers  were 
trained  in  broad  fields,  many  more  sub¬ 
jects  could  be  taught  by  alternating 
them  with  those  already  included  in  the 
program  of  studies. 

The  present  situation,  then,  demands 
that  teachers  be  trained  in  broad  fields 
of  subject  matter.  It  is  obvious  from 
table  III,  however,  that  in  the  smallest 
high  schools  it  will  usually  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  give  a  teacher  a  full  instruc¬ 
tional  load  by  assigning  to  her  subjects 
that  are  confined  to  a  single  broad  field. 
A  large  majority  of  the  teachers  in  such 
schools  will  have  to  be  given  work  in  a 
second  field.  In  larger  schools  it  will 
usually  happen  that  the  total  number 
of  classes  taught  in  any  single  field  does 
not  require  exactly  one  full  teaching 
load  or  some  integral  multiple  thereof. 
In  such  schools  some,  or  even  many, 
teachers  can  be  given  work  that  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  single  field,  but  others  will 
have  to  be  assigned  to  two  fields  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  fractional  loads  that 
remain  in  various  fields  after  assign¬ 
ments  to  the  first  group  of  teachers  have 
been  completed.  It  follows,  then,  that 
provisions  must  be  made  for  training 
teachers  in  schools  of  all  sizes  to  offer 
instruction  in  two  broad  fields. 

At  this  point,  however,  a  difficult 
problem  presents  itself.  Having  con¬ 
cluded  that  teachers  should  be  prepared 
in  two  fields  it  becomes  necessary  to 
determine  what  these  fields  shall  be, 
that  is,  what  subjects  shall  comprise 
each  of  them,  and  what  fields  shall  be 
combined  for  assignment  to  the  same 


teacher.  It  is  clear  from  Table  III  that 
the  solution  of  this  problem  will  not  be 
an  easy  task,  if  the  conditions  in  schools 
of  all  sizes,  particularly  the  smaller 
ones,  are  to  be  adequately  provided  for 
and  if  an  innumerable  array  of  combi¬ 
nations  is  to  be  avoided.  The  problem 
is  complicated  further  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  schools  certain  subjects  are  not 
taught  at  all,  and  cannot,  therefore,  at 
present  enter  into  the  combinations  as¬ 
signed  to  teachers  in  such  schools.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  number  of  classes  taught 
in  certain  subjects  varies  greatly  even 
among  schools  having  the  same  number 
of  teachers  on  the  staff. 

The  problem  of  setting  up  teaching 
combinations  is  intimately  related  also 
to  the  question  of  what  the  composition 
of  the  program  of  studies  in  the  secon¬ 
dary  schools  is  to  be.  In  setting  up  the 
combinations,  shall  provision  be  made 
for  the  great  diversity  now  existing 
among  programs  of  studies  or  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  made  to  effect  some  degree 
of  standardization?  Is  any  enrichment 
of  programs  of  studies  to  be  made  pos¬ 
sible  in  designing  teaching  combina¬ 
tions,  or  is  only  the  status  quo  to  be 
considered?  The  problem  of  teaching 
combinations  cannot  be  completely 
solved  without  having  or  assuming  some 
answer  to  these  questions  relative  to  the 
curriculum. 

Finally  there  is  also  the  problem  of 
making  proper  provision  in  teacher¬ 
training  institutions  to  prepare  teachers 
in  broad  fields  and  in  the  combinations 
thereof ;  it  is  the  problem  of  organizing 
such  types  of  courses  that  training  over 
wide  areas  of  subject  matter  is  provided 
rather  than  intensive  specialization  in  a 
single  department  or  in  some  subdivi¬ 
sion  thereof.  The  Committee  on  the 
Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Teachers  is  now  at  work 
upon  the  task  just  outlined.  Other 
groups,  however,  should  recognize  the 
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enormity  and  the  complexity  of  the  un¬ 
dertaking  and  the  contribution  which 
they  themselves  can  and,  indeed,  must 
make  if  a  successful  solution  to  these 
problems  is  eventually  to  be  found. 

In  concluding  this  paper  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  to  point  out  that  there  has  been 
an  absence  of  organized  efforts  to  guide 
or  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the 
high-school  subjects  should  be  combined 
for  assignment  to  teachers.  Individual 
research  studies,  and  the  National  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Education  of  Teachers  have 
pointed  out  and  recommended  the  most 
commonly  occurring  combinations,  and 
they  have  urged  the  desirability  of  com¬ 
bining  related  subjects  and  of  preparing 
teachers  in  broad  fields  of  subject-mat¬ 
ter,  but  no  systematic  and  persistent 
efforts  have  been  made  to  solve  the 
problem  in  its  entirety  or  to  have  such 
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recommendations  put  into  effect.  Teach¬ 
er  training  institutions,  state  accrediting 
officers,  and  regional  accrediting  asso¬ 
ciations  have  all  neglected  the  problem; 
they  have  either  been  ignorant  of  the 
existing  chaos  or  they  have  been  dis¬ 
inclined  to  make  any  fundamental  at¬ 
tack  upon  the  problem.  The  Committee 
of  the  North  Central  Association  on 
Subject-Matter  Preparation  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Teachers,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  April,  1934,  and  which  has 
worked  diligently  since  that  time,  repre¬ 
sents  the  first  real  and  sustained  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  body  of  principles  relative 
to  determining  the  combinations  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  assigned  to  high-school  teach¬ 
ers.  This  paper  has  attempted  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  nature  of  the 
task  confronting  them  and  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  realization  of  its  importance. 


IV.  TEACHER  TRAINING-PATTERN  STUDY 
Henry  H.  Hagen,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Bimson,  supposition  is  that  a  comparison  of  the 


Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Omaha  and  I  have  done  some  work  on 
the  problem  of  the  teacher  training  pat¬ 
tern  for  high  school  teachers.  That  por¬ 
tion  of  the  experiment  with  which  I  am 
concerned  involves  about  200  of  the  high 
schools  in  Illinois.  I  shall  refer  to  it  as 
the  Illinois  Study. 

The  study  as  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bim¬ 
son  involves  27  teachers  in  Omaha  and 
Lincoln.  Since  he  has  been  unable  to 
come  here  for  this  meeting  I  am  also 
summarizing,  at  his  suggestion,  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  he  has  done. 

In  the  Illinois  Study,  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  throughout  the  state  were  asked 
to  submit,  confidentially,  the  names  of 
their  best  and  poorest  teachers  of  each 
subject,  along  with  the  names  of  the 
colleges  at  which  they  obtained  their 
subject-matter  preparation.  They  re¬ 
sponded  very  well  to  this  request.  The 


academic  training  received  by  the  “best 
teachers”  with  that  obtained  by  the 
“poorest”  might  show  certain  definite 
trends  from  which  recommendations 
could  be  made. 

Thus  the  high  schools  of  Illinois  were 
divided  into  three  groups:  (i)  large 
schools,  that  have  several  teachers  in 
each  department,  such  as  the  high 
schools  in  Chicago,  its  suburbs  and  in 
the  larger  downstate  cities;  (2)  schools 
in  which  a  teacher  would  have  to  in¬ 
struct  in  two  departments;  and  (3) 
schools  with  less  than  200  students,  the 
type  which  the  greater  per  cent  of  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  the  country  attend. 

The  principals  of  schools  included  in 
group  I,  submitted  the  required  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  best  and  poorest 
teacher  in  each  department.  Those  from 
schools  in  group  2,  submitted  it  for  two 
of  their  best  and  two  of  their  poorest 
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teachers  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  department,  but  specifying  the  sub¬ 
jects  taught.  In  the  third  case  but  one 
of  each  type  was  involved. 

The  plan  of  this  investigation  was  to 
actually  secure  the  transcripts  of  col¬ 
lege  credits  for  each  of  these  teachers, 
make  tabulations  of  the  academic  prepa¬ 
ration  had  in  each  subject,  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  the  preparation  of 
“best  teachers”  differed  from  that  of  the 
“poorest,”  to  actually  compare,  subject 
for  subject,  the  preparation  obtained  by 
these  two  groups  of  teachers.  At  the 
meeting,  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Harl  R.  Doug¬ 
lass  p>oint^  out  four  limitations  of 
studies  on  teacher  preparation  which  I 
am  here  quoting  in  brief: 

1.  The  units  employed  for  measuring  prep¬ 
aration  are  not  standard  .  .  .  that  they  were 
concerned  with  only  an  analysis  of  the  college 
majors  and  minors,  the  requirements  for  which 
differ  from  institution  to  institution. 

2.  The  units  employed  as  measures  of  prep¬ 
aration  are  not  comparable.  In  some  institu¬ 
tions  prospective  teachers  may  major  in  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  whole  .  .  .  and  in  others  he  may 
choose  a  specialized  branch  of  science,  physics 
for  example.  The  same  condition  exists  in  the 
social  studies. 

3.  The  criteria  employed  for  classification  of 
credits  and  for  majors  and  minors  are  not 
uniform  among  the  studies. 

4.  The  studies  throw  no  light  on  the  extent 
to  which  teachers  are  prepared  in  related  and 
supporting  fields;  e.g.,  physics  or  economics 
for  mathematics. 

Since  the  analysis  of  the  teacher’s 
preparation  in  this  study  is  made  by 
subject  in  each  department,  limitations 
1,2,  and  4  are  not  evidenced. 

We  are  not  concerned,  for  example, 
with  majors  or  minors,  which,  as  Dr. 
Douglass  points  out,  differ  from  insti¬ 
tution  to  institution.  We  are  concerned, 
rather,  with  the  subjects  which  make  up 
these  majors  and  minors. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  whether 
a  teacher  majored  in  science  or  in  social 
studies,  but  with  analyzing,  by  subject, 
the  preparation  obtained  in  the  various 


departments  in  these  fields.  We  are  con-  ' 
cerned  with  the  extent  to  which  teachers 
are  prepared  in  related  or  supporting 
fields.  All  this,  by  comparing  the  prepa¬ 
ration,  course  by  course,  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  various  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  with  that  obtained  by  the  poorest. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  in  this 
study,  but  only  a  start.  The  transcripts 
of  credits  for  the  various  teachers  in¬ 
volved  have  been  received.  The  tabula-  i 
tions  for  schools  in  group  i  have  been 
almost  completed  for  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Mathematics  and  the  Sciences.  The 
training  obtained  by  50  best  and  50  I 
poorest  teachers  of  each  subject  are  I 
compared.  At  present  the  findings  have  F 
only  been  expressed  in  terms  of  semester 
hours  training  obtained  in  the  various 
fields. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  pointed  out  that  the 
training-pattern  cannot  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  majors  and  minors.  For  the 
schools  of  group  one,  it  is  now  evident,  | 
also,  from  this  study,  as  far  as  it  has  | 
gone,  that  a  training-pattern  cannot  be  I 
expressed  in  terms  of  semester  hours  in  | 
the  various  departments.  In  other  | 
words,  there  is  no  outstanding  difference  ^ 
in  the  number  of  semester  hours  training  ( 
in  the  various  departments  received  by 
the  best  teachers  as  contrasted  to  the  j 
poorest.  The  amount  of  training  in  sci-  j 
ences,  mathematics,  etc.,  appears  to  be  | 
about  the  same  for  teachers  of  the  same  f 
subject  whether  they  are  the  best  or  j 
poorest,  but  the  training  does  differ  for  [ 
teachers  of  different  subjects.  I 

The  next  step  will  be  to  compare  the 
subjects  taken  in  each  de|>artment,  to 
see  whether  there  are  any  predominat¬ 
ing  trends  in  subjects  taken  that  might 
account  for  one  teacher  being  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  another.  Before  any  ex¬ 
clusions  are  drawn,  however,  it  is 
planned  that  visits  be  made  each  teacher 
involved  to  consider  other  elements  that 
might  influence  the  rating.  Possibly  con- 
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comitant  elements  such  as  discipline, 
habit  formation,  character  traits,  per¬ 
sonality  of  teacher,  zeal  of  teacher  and 
others,  might  account  entirely  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  teaching  ability,  should  the 
subject-matter  preparation  of  best  and 
poorest  teachers  be  found  to  not  differ 
greatly. 

Thus,  in  the  Illinois  study  the  point 
of  departure  is  with  the  list  of  best  and 
poorest  teachers  as  rated  by  principals. 
Bimson,  in  his  study,  starts  with  teach¬ 
ers  rated  according  to  the  achievements 
of  their  pupils,  and  then  analyse  the 
subject-matter  preparation  and  other 
elements  for  the  best  teachers.  In  this 
study  but  a  limited  number  of  teachers 
are  involved.  Thirteen  teachers  in  Alge¬ 
bra  I,  8  teachers  in  General  Science, 
and  6  teachers  in  American  History. 
Then,  as  these  teachers  are  rated  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  achievements  of  their 
students,  the  number  selected  to  have 
their  credits  examined,  as  in  the  Illi¬ 
nois  study  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Mr.  Bimson  reports  several  difficul¬ 
ties  that  he  has  encountered,  which  I 
am  enumerating  at  his  request.  In  his 
testing  program,  it  was  decided  to  use 
standardized  tests  furnished  by  the  Co¬ 
operative  Test  Service.  Two  series  of 
tests  were  given  in  three  subject-matter 
fields — algebra,  general  science,  and 
American  history.  The  first  test  was 
given  early  in  November  for  which  the 
1934  form  was  used.  The  second  test 
was  given  in  January  at  which  time  the 
*935  form  was  used.  All  test  papers 
have  ben  scored  and  the  results  tabu¬ 
lated  in  order  to  show  gain  or  loss  both 
for  individual  pupils  and  for  entire 
classes.  We  also  have  available  the  I.Q. 
ratings  of  all  pupils. 


With  this  information  it  was  hoped 
to  be  able  to  study  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  pupil  achievement  and  native 
ability,  also  to  compare  pupil  achieve¬ 
ment  with  teacher  ratings.  However,  we 
have  encountered  several  difficulties: 

First,  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to 
give  the  first  test  several  weeks  of  school 
had  gone  by  and  not  given  until  Novem¬ 
ber.  With  the  second  test  coming  in  Jan¬ 
uary  this  left  a  small  interval  of  time  in 
which  to  measure  pupil  achievement. 

Second,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
1934  and  the  1935  forms  of  the  test  in 
themselves  show  a  difference  of  validity 
or  reliability  or  both. 

While  we  have,  therefore,  carried  on 
the  complete  testing  program  and  have 
the  results  in  these  three  subject-matter 
fields,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  information 
is  valid  to  form  the  basis  for  a  real 
study.  I  am  therefore  proposing  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

I.  Repeat  the  test  program  next  semester  in 
algebra,  science  and  American  history  and  add 
foreign  language.  Also  give  at  least  one  test  in 
general  appreciation.  These  tests  will  be  given 
the  beginning  of  the  second  week  of  school. 
The  second  test  will  be  given  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  week  of  school.  This  will  give  us 
nearly  twice  the  spread  in  time  that  we  had 
in  this  year’s  study. 

3.  For  those  groups  who  continue  under  the 
same  teacher  for  a  second  semester  we  will 
plan  to  give  a  third  test  at  the  end  of  the 
second  semester,  giving  us  nearly  a  school 
year’s  lapse  in  time. 

3.  It  b  proposed  to  use  the  same  form  of 
test  for  both  the  first  and  second  test  period. 
We  will  probably  give  half  the  questions  the 
first  time  and  the  other  half  the  second  time, 
selecting  the  odd  numbered  questions  for  one 
test  and  the  even  numbered  ones  for  the  other. 

I  trust  that  by  the  end  of  another 
semester  we  will  have  more  adequate 
findings. 


THE  SCOPE  AND  AIMS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION* 

I.  THE  PART  WHICH  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  CAN  TAKE 
Dr.  J.  M.  Artman,  Editor  of  Character  Magazine 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ijidies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  am  not  a  school  man  and  therefore  I 
wonder  why  I  should  be  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  what  the  secondary  school  could 
do  in  this  situation. 

Now,  I  know,  of  course,  from  trav¬ 
eling  around  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  attempted,  like  putting  an 
extra  year  or  a  freshman  college  year 
in  the  schools,  the  establishing  of  the 
junior  colleges  and  giving  two  years  of 
college  in  the  home  town,  the  developing 
of  evening  schools  for  youth  as  well  as 
for  adults,  vocational  training.  Certain 
high  schools  have  taken  more  than  half 
of  their  high  school  and  turned  it  into 
vocational  work,  training  not  only  in  the 
general  vocational  training  that  has  been 
followed  for  some  time,  but  training 
specifically  for  the  new  positions  or  jobs 
that  seem  to  arise. 

Then,  there  is  tremendous  emphasis 
just  now  on  vocational  guidance.  I  at¬ 
tended  the  guidance  conference  out  at 
St.  Louis  in  connection  with  the  N.E.A. 
some  weeks  ago,  and  I  found  the  word 
“guidance”  had  taken  on  a  magic  term. 
Everybody  knew  there  was  and  must  be 
something  of  the  kind  but,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  during  the  entire  con¬ 
ference  I  couldn’t  find  out  exactly  what 
it  is. 

i  This  was  Uie  general  theme  of  the  Association's 
entire  morning  session,  Friday,  April  25,  1936. 
As  printed  on  the  program  the  theme  read;  “Scope 
and  Aims  of  Secondary  Education  with  Special 
Reference  to  Young  Men  and  Young  Women  Who 
Have  Not  Been  Able  to  Find  Places  in  Industry.” 
Three  of  the  papers  read  are  published  here  in  the 
order  of  their  presentation.  The  fourth  paper, 
that  of  Dr.  Rainey,  was  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Quarterly.  The  entire  program  was 
a  continuation  of  the  previous  day’s  discussions. — 
The  Editor. 


Then  we  are  using  unemployed  teach¬ 
ers  and,  in  talking  with  a  number  of 
school  men,  I  find  they  tell  me  that  they 
would  estimate  that  you  are  taking  care 
of  from  ten  to  perhaps  fifteen  per  cent 
of  these  unemployed  youth  by  such 
methods  as  I  have  just  mentioned.  In 
certain  states  we  are  trying  to  push  the 
law  up  to  eighteen  years  for  compulsory 
education  and,  thus,  trying  to  take  up 
some  of  the  slack  in  this  way. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  as  I  look  at 
the  schools  I  see  little  of  new  inventions. 
We  are  trying  to  get  into  the  readjust¬ 
ment  by  the  methods  that  we  have  had 
rather  than  developing  new  methods  for 
new  occasions. 

It  puts  me  in  mind  a  little  bit  of  the 
war  period.  I  have  a  stack  I  suppose 
eight  inches  thick,  of  clippings  that  I 
took  from  magazines  and  newspapers  at 
the  time  of  the  U-boat  peril.  It  was  a 
perfect  marvel  the  way  we  went  back  to 
all  of  the  old  tugs  and  boats  and  mech¬ 
anism  that  we  had.  There  wasn’t  any 
new  mind  on  the  job  for  months  in  that 
U-boat  peril,  and  it  was  only  after  ab¬ 
solute  defeat  stared  them  in  the  face 
that  they  called  for  new  ideas. 

Some  psychologist  might  borrow  that 
bunch  some  time  and  write  a  story.  It  is 
a  real  story.  I  think  that  human  beings 
operate  that  way  almost  always.  We 
don’t  like  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track 
if  we  can  keep  from  it,  and  we  try  to 
meet  new  occasions  with  the  old  ways  of 
doing,  and  I  believe  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stance. 

So  here  we  are,  first  with  academic 
subjects,  more  or  less  the  traditional 
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school,  taking  vocational  training  which 
we  worked  on  in  one  way  or  another  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  fitting  into  the 
mechanized  and  the  machinized  industry 
with  the  type  of  thing  that  that  sort  of 
industry  calls  for,  vocational  guidance, 
and  now  trying  to  make  guidance  a 
great  big  job  but  don’t  know  quite  how. 

How,  the  situation  is  a  very,  very 
rapid  social  change  which  I  ought  never 
to  say  a  word  to  you  about;  you  have 
heard  it  so  many  hundreds  of  times.  But 
no  one  much  understands  it.  Our  poli¬ 
ticians  seemingly  do  not;  our  govern¬ 
ment  folk,  our  church  people,  our  school 
people,  our  business  people — I  would 
suppose  that  the  school  people  under¬ 
stand  it  about  as  much  as  anybody.  But, 
as  I  look  upon  the  scene  today,  there 
aren’t  any  of  us  that  understand  in  a 
sufficient  way  what  is  going  on  and 
what  sort  of  readjustments  are  needed. 

So,  we  are  as  brilliant  as  anyone  else, 
but  you  will  pardon  me  when  I  say,  not 
very  brilliant.  There  are  some  things 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  look 
into. 

Now,  all  up  and  down  the  line  the 
depression  is  talked  about  as  a  money 
depression,  a  property  depression,  an 
economic  depression.  I  doubt  very  much 
in  the  long  run  whether  that  would  be 
the  interpretation.  The  interpretation  is 
a  human  depression;  it  is  a  character 
depression.  Here  we  are,  equipped  as 
never  in  the  history  of  man,  to  produce 
food,  more  food  so  that  we  plow  it  un¬ 
der  and  kill  it  off,  than  we  need,  so  that 
there  need  never  be  famine  anywhere  in 
the  world,  least  of  all  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  and  yet  we  shut  20  to  33  per  cent 
of  our  people  off  into  poverty  and 
straight  charity.  We  have  got  everything 
that  it  would  take  to  make  clothing, 
everything  for  housing,  everything  to 
keep  us  warm,  all  of  the  basic  things 
of  wealth  are  here,  and  in  super-abun¬ 
dance,  if  we  want  them.  But  we  have 


organized  ourselves  as  human  beings, 
one  with  another,  so  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  a  large  group  to  have  them. 

So  I  say  that  the  depression  is  a  char¬ 
acter  depression  and  not  an  economic 
depression  at  all.  I  disagree  utterly  with 
some  of  the  orthodox  economists  that 
tell  us  that  economy  is  something  that 
has  laws  of  its  own  that  human  beings 
fit  into.  Economy  is  a  man-made  thing, 
and  we  made  the  rules  under  which  we 
are  working.  We  made  the  stipulations 
which  guide  us  in  our  relations,  one  to 
another,  and  if  we  haven’t  gumption 
enough  to  think  enough  of  one  another 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  live  in  a 
world  of  possible  plenty,  then  it  rather 
looks  to  me  that  we  ought  to  think 
twice  about  what  kind  of  headwork  we 
are  doing. 

So  that  education,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  has  been  supporting  a  false 
philosophy  of  living,  that  false  philoso¬ 
phy  of  living  right  in  the  presence  of 
the  churches  and  the  schools  and  the 
homes,  talking  about  human  beings  and 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  the  fellowship  of  human 
beings.  What  we  have  been  doing  is 
making  it  possible  for  a  few  to  have 
special  privileges  and  the  rest  to  act  as 
serfs.  We  never  have  followed  the  fath¬ 
erhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  in  this  country.  We  have  talked  it, 
but  we  have  never  put  it  into  practice. 
We  have  never  had  it  as  the  dominant 
motif,  and  I  don’t  believe  the  schools 
have  even  tried  to  make  it  the  dominant 
motif.  I  don’t  believe  the  churches  have 
even  tried  it,  even  though  they  have 
talked  it. 

I  started  out  as  a  minister,  and  I 
learned  very,  very  quickly  that  a  man 
starting  out  on  $1200  a  year  oughtn’t 
to  speak  to  the  man  who  is  making 
$8,000  a  year;  you  had  to  earn  the 
right  to  speak  to  the  fellow  with  a  higher 
salary.  That  is  in  the  ministry. 
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I  have  noted  that  school  men  rate 
school  people  according  to  the  wage  or 
salary  they  get,  rather  than  the  type  of 
work  that  they  are  doing,  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  together  seventy-three  addresses  to 
schools  at  commencement  time  telling 
the  children  about  school,  and,  “If  you 
don’t  go  to  school  at  all  you  will  get  this 
much  wage.  If  you  go  through  the  gram¬ 
mar  school,  you  will  get  so  much,  and 
the  high  school  so  much  and  the  college 
so  much.”  So  we  have  made  going  to 
school  a  scheme  to  fit  into  the  things  as 
they  are  industrially.  What  I  am  saying, 
frankly,  is  to  me  a  false  philosophy  of 
living,  and  we  have  been  working  our¬ 
selves  to  build  into  that  system. 

Now,  democracy  is  supposed  to  be 
each  for  all  and  all  for  each.  This, 
again,  has  never  been  practiced  and  not 
even  taught,  taught  in  a  way,  at  least, 
that  it  gets  under  the  skin  so  that  we 
practice  it.  We  don’t  believe  it  in  our 
country  today.  So  that  we  are  actually 
working  under  a  philosophy  that  is  con¬ 
trary  to  that  ideal  which  we  have  got 
buzzing  around  but  which  we  are  not 
using.  It  is  get  what  you  can  and  let  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  That  is  true, 
whether  it  is  in  the  ownership  group, 
capital,  or  whether  it  is  labor. 

I  had  a  labor  group  come  to  me  some¬ 
time  ago  here  in  Chicago,  and  they 
wanted  me  to  get  into  their  ranks  to 
fight  against  the  ownership  group,  and 
when  I  didn’t  do  it  they  were  very  angry 
about  it.  Why  should  I  support  a  labor 
group?  Oh,  I  ought  to  support  the  un¬ 
derdog,  of  course,  and,  naturally,  your 
sympathy  goes  that  way,  but  when  the 
philosophy  of  living  of  the  labor  group 
is  identical  to  the  philosophy  of  living 
of  the  capital  group — in  other  words, 
we  all  try  to  get  all  we  can  get  for  as 
little  as  we  can  give.  I  have  watched 
people  out  with  a  pick  in  the  air  and, 
when  the  whistle  blew,  they  almost 
broke  their  toes  dropping  the  thing. 


rather  than  completing  the  stroke.  That 
attitude  goes  on  throughout  the  whole 
of  labor.  It  is  not  only  in  the  individual 
but  it  is  brought  down  to  the  labor 
group  by  those  who  are  in  power  in  our 
labor  unions. 

So  that  what  I  think  we  have,  as 
secondary  schools  and  all  schools,  if  you 
please,  is  the  bringing  of  a  real,  human 
philosophy  to  the  front  for  all  of  in¬ 
dustry,  for  labor,  for  social  life,  for 
recreation  and  leisure,  for  the  whole  of 
ourselves. 

Now,  frankly,  I  think  we  haven’t 
been  doing  that  at  all.  If  you  will  take 
civics  as  we  teach  it  in  our  schools,  very 
little  of  civics  gets  out  of  the  actual 
structure  of  government.  We  have  got 
a  kind  of  structure  of  government  that 
is  talked  about  in  our  books,  and  we 
study  that. 

I,  was  up  here  in  Racine,  Wisconsin 
(maybe  I  shouldn’t  have  used  the  town) 
a  little  while  ago,  and  there  was  a  strike 
on.  There  was  an  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  manufacturing  plant  there  that 
hadn’t  run  for  two  years.  All  at  once 
they  had  a  streak  of  luck  and  got  orders 
that  would  allow  them  to  run  full  for 
eighteen  months.  They  were  running. 
Three  months  after  they  got  going,  a 
man  in  the  town,  a  laborer,  a  person 
who  had  not  made  good  hardly  any¬ 
where  he  had  been,  organized  a  local 
union.  He  called  a  strike.  He  had  the 
entire  plant  picketed.  There  were  six 
streets  no  one  could  use.  The  mayor  of 
the  city  was  on  the  side  of  labor;  the 
chief  of  police  was  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  whole  town  was  tom  asunder. 
There  wasn’t  a  single  high  school  class 
in  the  entire  city  that  was  allowed  to 
study  that  strike.  I  was  up  there  to 
speak  at  an  institute,  and  they  actually 
had  a  person  come  all  the  way  to  Chi¬ 
cago  to  warn  me  to  lay  off  on  the  strike, 
to  say  nothing  about  it.  In  other  words, 
you  are  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  about 
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the  real  things  that  are  happening,  and 
you  are  not  to  look  under  the  cover  into 
the  realities  of  what  is  going  on  in  your 
community. 

I  find  that  all  over.  We  are  just,  I 
don’t  know  what;  we  have  the  jitters, 
somehow  or  other,  and  we  are  afraid  to 
open  our  mouths.  I  can  show  you  entire 
colleges  where  the  professors  dare  not 
open  their  heads  on  the  real  things  that 
they  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about, 
and  I  think  there  are  whole  school  sys¬ 
tems  like  that. 

When  we  are  in  that  kind  of  a  con¬ 
dition,  we  aren’t  going  to  go  very  far 
toward  a  real  philosophy  of  govern¬ 
ment.  We  had  a  governor  here  in  this 
very  state  where  I  am  speaking,  who 
misappropriated  (you  can  use  whatever 
name  you  want),  a  very,  very  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury. 
After  a  time,  he  paid  a  portion  of  it 
back.  Then  he  was  acquitted  of  the 
criminal  charge.  Within  about  three 
months  after  the  acquittal,  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  jury  had  state  jobs. 

Now,  what  can  school  men  do,  or 
what  can  the  home  do  or  anybody  else 
do  about  good  citizenship  when  you 
have  the  chief  officer  of  state  pulling  off 
that  kind  of  stuff?  We  have  it  all  the 
time  in  our  various  circumstances  and 
situations.  I  ran  for  alderman  last  win¬ 
ter  and  came  out  with  my  eyebrows 
left,  and  little  more.  Approximately  five 
to  six  thousand  votes  were  stolen  in  one 
ward,  the  ward  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  if  you  please.  That  kind  of 
thing  is  going  on,  and  I  don’t  see  much 
of  reality  in  the  schools  as  to  the  actual 
structure  of  government,  to  the  actual 
happening,  the  inoculating  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  or  the  introducing  of  these  young 
people  into  the  actual  movements  that 
we  need  to  be  part  of.  We  kind  of  keep 
away  from  that. 

Another  thing,  I  was  in  a  meeting 
made  up  largely  of  school  men,  superin- 
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tendents  and  principals,  and  we  were 
talking  about,  on  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion,  alcohol  and  what  it  was  doing. 
There  was  very,  very  great  stress  laid, 
on  the  part  of  the  school  men,  on  get¬ 
ting  the  scientific  facts  and  not  being 
emotional.  “We  musn’t  get  emotional; 
we  must  just  have  the  facts.” 

I  am  kind  of  surprised.  I  thought 
school  men  were  students  of  psychology. 
As  I  understand  it,  there  isn’t  any  ac¬ 
tivity  but  what  is  loaded  with  emotion. 
Sometimes  the  emotion  is  uppermost 
and  sometimes  the  activity  or  the  idea 
is  uppermost.  But  I  didn’t  understand 
that  there  was  ever  any  activity  with¬ 
out  emotion.  I  didn’t  understand  you 
could  have  an  idea  without  its  having 
some  emotional  qualities  in  it,  and  not 
this  business  of  trying  to  be  so  intel¬ 
lectual  in  getting  at  the  facts  and  not 
being  emotional.  On  the  other  side,  the 
actual  movements  of  human  life  are 
being  carried  by  public  opinion,  which 
is  emotion  driven  very  deep  into  the 
body  politic.  If  we  folk  don’t  under¬ 
stand  that  the  great  movements  about 
us  today,  the  movements  that  are  carry¬ 
ing  us — take  the  war.  There  wasn’t  one 
in  twenty  of  us  chose  that  war,  and  yet 
we  went  into  it,  didn’t  we,  and  we  were 
just  carried  in  head  over  heels.  It  was 
an  emotion  of  public  appeal  process.  I 
rather  suspect  we  had  better  be  some¬ 
what  guarded  at  that  point,  that  we 
might  see  what  is  going  on. 

You  will  wonder  what  in  the  world  is 
the  matter  with  me.  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  would  like  to  have  a 
commission  to  study  the  American 
school  examination  scheme  of  things.  I 
mean  this  giving  of  examinations  and 
marks  and  so  on.  I  beard  that  it  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent,  this  percent¬ 
age  basis  of  successes  and  failures,  that 
even  a  group  of  superintendents  of 
schools  was  attending  one  of  our  very 
large  universities,  in  a  summer  session, 
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and  the  professor  there  was  cold-blooded 
enough  to  work  the  percentage  basis,  so 
that  there  was  a  certain  percentage  that 
absolutely  was  foredoomed  to  fail,  and 
another  percentage  would  get  A  and 
another  B  and  another  C,  and  so  on.  I 
don’t  know  who  invented  that,  but  I 
know  he  must  have  been  in  league  with 
the  devil,  when  he  did  it.  I  think  that 
is  the  most  abominable  scheme  that 
teachers  and  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  leaders  in  education,  ever  invented 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

All  I  wish  is  that  we  would  try  it  on 
all  the  college  presidents  and  superin¬ 
tendents  of  schools.  In  other  words,  if 
everybody  who  belonged  to  this  com¬ 
mission  would  have  to  go  through  that, 
and  certain  of  you  would  get  grade  A 
and  others  of  you  pass  out,  you  would 
be  out  of  your  jobs,  and  I  think  you 
would  begin  to  realize  the  meaning  of 
that  scheme  of  things. 

Then  there  is  the  scheme  which  makes 
some  of  us,  as  one  educator  here  told 
me,  snooty,  that  is,  you  are  up  at  the 
top,  and  you  are  an  A,  and  it  makes 
others  pass  out  as  failures.  That  is  abso¬ 
lutely  abominable  from  the  standpoint 
of  character  building  and  character  de¬ 
velopment.  How  you  can  build  character 
in  a  school,  when  we  carry  on  an  exam¬ 
ination  scheme  of  things  that  puts  us  in 
a  caste  system,  how  you  can  say  that 
you  believe  in  democracy  when  you 
practice  exactly  the  c^posite  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  scheme  of  things  which  we  are 
using  in  our  schools — if  we  will  study 
that  psychologically  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  motive,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
three  in  this  room  that  can  give  full 
support  to  it.  You  might  put  it  up  to 
us,  “How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to 
grade  these  people?”  I  suppose  you  kind 
of  got  me.  I  haven’t  worked  it  out.  But 
I  should  hope  that  we  might  use  our 
wisdom  to  find  out  some  way  or  other 
that  would  cause  people  to  grow  and  to 


become  a  unit  in  a  democratic  process 
and  not  a  unit  in  a  caste  system,  in  an 
especial  privilege  proposition  and  in  a 
system  where  you  are  browbeaten  and 
you  are  out. 

I  have  a  lecture  that  I  call  the  fitter-in 
process.  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  that 
lecture,  but  it  is  a  good  one.  You  know, 
we  start  youngsters  off  to  the  grade 
school,  to  the  kindergarten.  The  mother 
will  say,  “Obey  your  teacher;  obey  your 
teacher.”  You  know  we  have  this  good¬ 
ness  business  meaning  not  being  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  those  that  are  in  power,  and 
maybe  you  ought  to  be  a  nuisance  in 
order  to  be  a  good  person. 

I  think  we  have  a  lot  of  thought  to 
do  about  our  discipline  proposition, 
about  the  examination  scheme  of  things. 
It  is  right  here  that  the  secondary 
schools  fit  into  this  process,  and  all 
schools.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  are 
actually  practicing  a  false  philosophy 
of  life  in  these  United  States. 

Our  school  system,  our  church  sys¬ 
tem,  and  all  these  systems  have  been 
worked  out  as  a  buttress  to  this  false 
philosophy.  We  have  had  a  correct  phi¬ 
losophy  on  our  lips.  We  never  have  had 
it  in  practice,  not  from  the  Puritan  days 
on  down,  not  once. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  school  men 
to  see  if  we  cannot  work  out  in  actuality 
a  philosophy  of  living  that  will  let  ev¬ 
eryone  live,  that  will  really  give  worth 
to  personality  in  place  of  grading  us  oS 
in  these  caste  pockets,  and  then  making 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  great 
rank  and  file  to  be  serfs  for  those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  privileged. 

There  is  the  beginning.  Until  we  can 
see  that  we  have  a  false  philosophy  of 
living  under  which  we  are  working — 
now,  I  don’t  want  to  be  imfair  to  teach¬ 
ers,  but  right  here  in  Chicago,  where  our 
schools  are  so  politically  dominated,  they 
don’t  own  their  souls,  yet  teachers  have 
never  been  what  one  would  think  of  as 
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deeply  civic-minded.  Not  until  our  own 
jobs  v/ere  in  jei^rdy  did  we  get  civic- 
minded.  Then  it  was  save  the  schools  to 
save  the  jobs.  I  can  be  criticized  as  un¬ 
fair  in  that,  but  I  have  lived  right  here, 
I  have  been  up  to  my  ears  in  politics  in 
one  way  or  another  here  in  this  city.  I 
know  a  little  bit  about  what  I  speak. 
I  can  tell  you  of  the  tricks  that  are 
pulled  of!  by  the  politicians  and  so  on, 
under  cover. 

They  sent  us  to  the  polls  last  July  to 
elect  the  judges.  A  while  before  the  elec¬ 
tion  come  off,  a  certain  gentleman  met, 
with  himself  and  three  or  four  people, 
in  a  room  here  in  Chicago  and  put  up 
just  one  list,  three  supine  Republicans 
and  some  more  supine  Democrats. 

We  held  the  polls  open  and  went  to 
the  polls,  spent  the  money  for  the  elec¬ 
tion,  but  there  wasn’t  a  single  choice  you 
could  make,  because  there  was  only  one 
list.  If  all  of  Chicago  should  have  stayed 
at  home  but  myself,  I  would  have 
elected  them  with  my  vote  had  I  said, 
“Yes.”  Do  you  see?  We  are  actually 
disfranchised,  politically  disfranchised 
in  the  City  of  Chicago,  yet  I  haven’t 
heard  very  much  about  that  from  the 
schools  and  the  civics  classes,  and  so  on. 

I  don’t  see  that  we  understand  what 
is  going  on.  So  we  have  the  spoils  sys¬ 
tem  at  work  in  all  kinds  of  places.  Take 
Kansas  City.  I  was  dovra  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  a  while  ago,  and  they  intro¬ 
duced  me  from  Chicago  in  order  to  get 


a  laugh  out  of  the  crowd,  because  any¬ 
one  coming  from  Chicago  ought  to  be 
laughed  at.  I  went  back  a  year  later, 
after  all  the  dirt  had  been  uncovered 
in  their  city,  and  they  didn’t  introduce 
me  that  way.  I  wasn’t  satisfied  with  my 
introduction,  and  I  made  the  introduc¬ 
tion.  I  thought,  “You  missed  something 
here.”  Do  you  see?  You  find  it  all  over. 
We  aren’t  thinking  into  the  actual 
process,  and  we  aren’t  studying  the 
motives  that  are  going  on. 

I  am  going  to  repeat,  and  then  I  am 
going  to  quit.  We  are  actually  following 
a  self-defeatist  philosophy  of  living  in 
the  United  States.  We  have  had  on  our 
lips  the  correct  philosophy;  we  have 
lived  the  other  one.  We  have  even  used 
our  schools  for  the  other  one.  We  have 
used  our  churches  for  the  other  one.  We 
have  used  our  homes  for  the  other  one. 
But  if  they  put  you  up  in  public,  you 
will  speak  the  right  one,  but  you  live 
the  other  one. 

The  depression  is  a  character  depres¬ 
sion,  and  I  don’t  mean  character  now 
by  what  we  talk  about,  being  good, 
Johnny,  or  Mary,  and  so  on,  like  that, 
because  most  of  the  things  we  call  good 
are  just  fitters-in  in  the  false  philosophy, 
and  we  need  to  get  our  eyes  straightened 
around  as  to  what  actual  goodness  is. 

Each  for  all,  all  for  each,  is  a  good 
statement  of  it,  which  we  have  had  all 
the  time  but,  frankly,  folks  we  have 
never  lived  it. 


II.  THE  PART  WHICH  THE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  CAN  TAKE 
Dean  Malcolm  MacLean,  University  of  Minnesota 


Fellow  Teachers:  There  are  only  cer¬ 
tain  processes  that  we  can  at  present  see 
for  the  handling  of  this  youth  problem, 
and  unless  we  do  some  agile  thinking 
and  communal  work  in  its  solution  I 
can  see  nothing  ahead  but  cataclysmic 
disaster. 

Mr.  Rainey  will  tell  you  later  the 


exact  figures,  but  they  are  somewhere 
between  five  and  six  and  one-half  mil¬ 
lions  of  unemployed  and  out-of-school 
young  people.  In  addition  to  that,  we 
ourselves,  from  our  various  institutions, 
are  pouring  more  and  more  out  into  a 
largely  jobless  world  for  youth.  That 
process  is  backing  up  in  an  increasing 
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number  year  after  year.  The  pressure  is 
getting  greater  and  greater,  and  there 
seem  to  be  only  the  following  ways  out: 

First,  we  can  arrive  at  a  temporary 
solution  by  going  to  war  again  and 
drowning  a  certain  proportion  of  them 
in  the  sea  or  blasting  them  to  bits  in 
the  mud  of  No  Man’s  Land.  Or,  we  can 
let  them  go  on  the  bum  and  develop  a 
situation  equivalent  to  that  that  we  were 
throwing  up  our  hands  in  shocked  horror 
at  concerning  Russia  some  ten  years 
ago,  when  we  were  appalled  by  the 
statement  that  there  were  some  five 
hundred  thousand  Russian  boys  and 
girls  roaming  the  steppes  and  inhabiting 
the  warrens  of  the  city.  Or  we  can  fol¬ 
low  an  even  worse  process  and  dry  rot 
at  home. 

We  have  just  recently  been  making, 
or  continuing  to  make,  a  study  directed 
by  Dean  Harold  Benjamin,  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at 
Minnesota,  of  a  Minnesota  town.  That 
town  has  not  changed,  as  I  understand 
it,  in  population,  to  speak  of,  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  It  is  a  town  of  about 
3,000.  Dean  Benjamin,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  this  city,  described  his  analy¬ 
sis  and  that  of  his  associates,  of  279 
young  men  and  women  between  sixteen 
and  twenty-two  in  that  town.  He  found 
that  45  p>er  cent  of  them  were  unem¬ 
ployed;  55  per  cent  were  employed,  and 
he  included  the  married  women  among 
that,  and  I  suppose  that  is  quite  proper. 

He  found  that  those  who  h^  quit 
high  school  or  college  early  and  had  got 
jobs  and  were  working,  had  better  jobs 
at  better  wages  than  those  who  had 
gone  on  through. 

Then  they  turned  their  attention  to 
an  analysis  of  what  these  young  people 
were  doing  for  continuing  their  educa¬ 
tion,  for  getting  their  proper  recreation, 
and  so  on,  and  this  is  what  they  found: 
They  found  that  they  spent  all  the  time 
they  could  dancing,  and  yet  out  of  the 


279  young  people,  so  they  tell  me,  only 
four  couples  really  knew  how  to  dance 
and  really  enjoyed  it,  most  of  the  rest 
of  them  shoving  their  feet  around,  with 
what  the  youngsters  called  dead-pans, 
meaning  an  impressive  and  bored  coun¬ 
tenance,  if  you  want  it  translated  peda- 
gogically. 

For  their  reading — of  course,  in  our 
school  we  are  presumed  to  stimulate 
reading  and  train  youngsters  to  read — 
this  was  the  pattern.  All  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  both  men  and  women,  young  men 
and  women,  were  reading  the  daily  pa¬ 
per,  but  they  started  with  the  comic 
strips,  and  then  there  appeared  an  in¬ 
teresting  sex  difference,  in  that  the  boys 
switched  to  the  sports  page  and  the  girls 
to  the  superheated,  perfervent,  spicy 
stuff  called  the  continued  story. 

Only  about  a  dozen  out  of  the  entire 
279  went  to  the  news  columns,  unless 
there  was  a  hot  crime  story,  and  only 
three  or  four  read  the  editorials. 

The  thing  that  marked  all  of  them, 
however,  employed  or  unemployed,  mar¬ 
ried  or  unmarried,  was  a  very  profound 
sense  of  futility  about  everything  that 
they  were  doing. 

I  read  an  analysis  of  a  similar  com¬ 
mission  studying  a  similar  town  in  an¬ 
other  state.  That  showed  there  that  the 
rather  definite  pattern  was  for  these 
young  people  to  get  up  at  eleven  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  if  they  were  not  work¬ 
ing,  have  a  combined  breakfast  and 
luncheon,  and  then  drowse  through  a 
long,  lazy  afternoon  listening  to  the 
radio  or  reading  spicy  magazines,  such 
as  Screen  Secrets,  True  Confessions  or 
Photoplay,  going  to  the  movies  after 
supper,  if  they  had  the  money,  and  go¬ 
ing  to  bed,  and  thus  through  the  long 
days,  keeping  up  that  monotonous  grind 
of  sorry  entertainment,  and  nothing 
else.  That,  in  concrete  terms,  is  what  I 
mean  by  dry  rot. 

Quite  obviously,  with  these  people,  as 
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they  are  being  analyzed,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  in  the  processes  of  educa¬ 
tion  as  we  have  carried  them  on,  and 
yet  as  you  and  I  know,  there  is  experi¬ 
mentation  going  on  all  over  the  country 
to  find  out  how  to  change  our  teaching 
and  our  educational  processes,  our  cur¬ 
riculum,  our  guidance,  that  our  friend 
doesn’t  understand  and  worries  about, 
to  the  point  where  we  can  vitalize  edu¬ 
cation  and  turn  out  a  new  behavior  pat¬ 
tern  among  the  youngsters. 

In  higher  education,  we  cannot,  of 
course,  assume  the  responsibility,  and 
that  is  my  particular  charge  this  morn¬ 
ing,  to  talk  in  terms  of  higher  education, 
for  solving  all  of  this  problem.  It  is  one 
that  can  be  solved,  if  it  be  solved  at  all, 
without  disaster,  only  by  the  combined 
effort  of  all  the  wise  men  and  women 
that  we  have,  working  together.  But 
higher  education  can  do  something.  We 
have  consistently  prolonged  the  educa¬ 
tional  age.  We  have  piled  it  up  as  the 
constriction  of  the  job  market  took 
place,  cutting  off  people  at  both  ends,  so 
that  the  old  age  pension  schemes  and 
the  revision  of  curriculum  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  junior  colleges  are 
parts  of  the  same  problem.  We  have 
piled  up  our  enrollments,  and  we  have 
been  forced,  as  many  of  my  academic 
colleagues  in  higher  education  would 
say,  to  take  into  the  schools,  into  the 
junior  colleges,  colleges  and  universities, 
an  enormous  mass  of  what  they  describe 
as  incompetents.  By  incompetents,  of 
course,  they  mean  those  who  fail  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  traditional  patterns.  I  often 
wonder  if  this  academic  ability  that  we 
speak  about  is  not  often  thought  of  in 
terms  merely  of  ability  to  conform. 

The  problem  is  not  unique  in  this 
country.  Canada  is  beginning  to  feel  it. 

I  have  recently  had  visitors  in  my  office 
from  Australia,  and  they  tell  me  that 
there,  while  they  retain  the  old  aristo¬ 
cratic  university  system,  the  pressures 
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are  piling  up,  and  youngsters  are  stay¬ 
ing  one,  two  and  three  years  in  high 
school  beyond  graduation.  The  problem 
is  developing  likewise,  of  course,  as  you 
know,  in  England  and  Scotland  and  in 
France,  although  in  France  they  have 
at  least  military  conscription  to  -take 
care  of  a  whole  lot  of  the  boys. 

W'hat  can  higher  education  do  with 
these  large  numbers?  I  should  be  the 
last  to  say  that  it  was  not  the  primary 
and  first  function  of  higher  education 
to  train  leaders  and  research  people  and 
professional  people. 

My  resentment  against  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  and  higher  education  as  it 
exists  is  that  it  has  compromised  and 
has  not  trained  potential  leadership,  re¬ 
search  men  and  women  and  professional 
people,  as  it  should  have  done,  to  the 
last  fine  limits  of  their  ability,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  compromise  and  to  put  them 
in  the  same  classes,  categories  and  pro¬ 
cesses  as  these  others  who  are  not  of  the 
leadership  quality,  drive,  interest  and 
ability. 

We  have  our  choice  of  maintaining  in 
higher  education  this  aristocratic,  hier- 
archal  philosophy  of  training  only  lead¬ 
ers.  We  can  say  that  that  is  our  job, 
and,  therefore,  except  under  political 
compulsion,  we  can  accept  only  those 
few  whom  we  can  weed  out  from  the 
secondary  system,  of  high-speed  minds 
and  great  drive  and  interest.  Or  we  can 
do  what  we  have  done  so  well  in  the 
past,  accept  these  increasing  hordes, 
these  greater  numbers,  and  then  turn 
right  around,  as  soon  as  we  have  them 
in,  and  kick  them  out.  Or  we  can  at¬ 
tempt  somehow  to  serve  them. 

I  do  not  see  much  hope,  let  me  say 
frankly,  for  a  vocational  training 
scheme  in  the  higher  education  situa¬ 
tion,  until  certain  positions  are  taken 
and  certain  things  are  done  and  certain 
attitudes  develop.  Let  me  be  specific.  I 
do  not  believe  we  can  get  proper  voca- 
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tional  education  at  the  college  level  un¬ 
til  we  have,  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  a  continuous,  nationwide 
survey  of  occupational  trends  which 
will  be  at  least  as  accurate  in  its  em¬ 
ployment  potentiality  figures  as  that 
forecast  for  the  hog  market,  butter,  oats 
and  wheat. 

If  we  could  assume  that  we  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  get  that  so  that  we 
can  know  what  jobs  of  the  semiprofes¬ 
sional  and  technical  classes  are  opening 
up  and  what  are  closing  down,  then  we 
will  have  to  assume  that  each  region  at 
least,  perhaps  each  immediate  institu¬ 
tion  of  any  size  would  have  its  job 
analysis  makers  who  could  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  field  as  new  jobs  were 
opening  up,  make  careful,  critical  analy¬ 
ses,  bring  in  the  leaders  of  the  new  bus¬ 
inesses  or  industries,  and  sit  down  with 
faculty  people,  and  then  assume  that 
the  faculty  people  will  be  wise  enough 
and  subtle  enough  to  follow  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  those  in  control  and  the  job 
analysis  makers. 

Then  we  would  have  to  make  further 
a  last  assumption,  and  that  is  that 
school  people,  you  and  I,  would  be  able 
to  do  what  we  have  never  yet  been  able 
to  do  until  we  were  forced  into  it  and 
almost  bad  it  strangled  out  of  us,  to  kill 
off  or  shut  down  a  course  that  had  been 
developed  when  it  was  showed  clearly 
that  there  was  no  longer  need  for  it. 

Under  those  conditions,  then,  I  would 
say  that  higher  education  might,  in  the 
course  of  time,  develop  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  body  of  training  for  specific  jobs, 
but  only  under  those  conditions. 

What,  then,  is  the  other  thing  we  can 
do?  You  know  of  experiments  being 
carried  on  at  Chicago.  You  know  of  ex¬ 
periments  being  carried  on  at  Sarah 
Lawrence,  Stevens,  Columbia,  Missouri, 
Kemper  Military  Academy  and  Junior 
College,  University  of  Florida,  and 
other  places. 


At  our  own  institution,  in  the  Gen-  f 
eral  College,  we  are  thinking  somewhat  P 
in  these  terms.  I  want  to  put  it  very  i 
basically  and  very  simply,  if  I  can.  We 
see  that  there  are  two  driving  needs  of 
these  young  people  who  come  to  us.  The  L 
first  is  a  great  need  for  an  answer  to  the 
question,  what  kind  of  a  job  should  I  I 
get,  that  would  satisfy  me  through  life,  I 
in  terms  of  the  political,  social  and  eco-  ► 
nomic  situation,  and  in  terms,  also,  of 
my  abilities?  : 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  * 
can,  in  all  probability,  through  this  I 
guidance  process  which  is  pretty  clear  I 
to  me,  a  guidance  process  taking  part  I 
within  a  whole  situation,  with  special-  | 
ists,  psychologists,  working  on  the  indi-  | 
vidual,  personal,  diagnostic  analysis  of 
the  individuals,  and  with  courses  built 
in  terms  of  answering  that  question  on 
a  mass  attack  basis. 

That  would  be  quite  different,  you  ^ 
see,  from  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  have 
had  in  so-called  vocational  orientation 
courses,  where  we  have  invited  speakers 
in  from  the  various  professions  and  vari-  i 
ous  businesses  and  industries.  Those  . 
speakers  usually  are  pretty  bad.  In  the  I 
first  place,  their  schools  didn’t  train  ^ 
them  to  speak  very  well,  and,  in  the  sec-  f 
ond  place,  you  are  likely  to  find  them 
one  of  two  things,  either  very  optimistic  | 
and  enthusiastic  about  their  jobs  and  i 
belaboring  the  profession  on  that  basis,  • 
or  else  very  pessimistic  and  warning 
everybody  to  lay  off  them.  ^ 

It  would  rather  be  in  terms  of  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  individual  differences,  a  ■ 
realistic  picture  of  the  social  situation,  ^ 
of  biological  population  trends,  of  the  _ 
political  situation  and  the  possible  ef-  I 
feet  on  employment,  and  of  this  eco-  J 
nomic  thing  as  well.  So  that  you  might 
get  a  course,  a  curriculum,  built  with 
that  one  objective,  of  answering  that  ; 
question,  what  am  I  going  to  do  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  me?  Of  course. 
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that  would  mean  a  complete  break-away 
in  that  area  from  this  Horatio  Alger 
concept  that  we  have  been  feeding  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  youngsters  for  so 
many  years.  Just  as  if  simple  living 
wasn’t  one  of  the  most  perfect  things 
that  we  could  have. 

Then  there  is  a  second  great  area  in 
which  higher  education,  particularly  at 
the  junior  college  level,  as  we  see,  can 
operate,  and  that  is  in  the  section  or  the 
area  which  we  will  call  home  life. 

The  second  great  need  of  youngsters 
of  that  age  is  marriage,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  sex  drive  and  the  mating  instinct, 
the  drive  for  reproduction  and  the  drive, 
also,  for  all  those  humble  glories  of 
home  living  which  tend,  under  enlight¬ 
enment,  to  turn  so  bitter  and  so  sour. 
Something  is  needed  in  all  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  as  I  see  it,  to  counteract 
this  disillusion  that  is  taking  part  in  the 
American  family,  a  profound  disillusion, 
as  Professor  Ogburn  here,  of  Chicago, 
points  out  in  Social  Trends,  that  has  led 
to  one  marriage  in  every  six  resulting  in 
divorce,  and  that  isn’t  telling  what  is 
happening  to  the  other  five. 

Somehow  or  other  there  is  a  lineage, 
do  you  see,  between  that  concept  of  get¬ 
ting  the  simple,  satisfying  job  and  re¬ 
building  that  concept  of  the  humble, 
unified,  integrated,  well  living  home. 
That  can  be  thought  of  in  many  terms. 

It  changes  economics  from  the  usual 
structural  course  of  classical  history  of 
economics,  of  money  and  banking  and 
mechanism  of  exchange,  transportation 
and  the  rest,  into  a  realistic  picture,  do 
you  see?  On  the  one  hand,  economics  as 
it  impinges  upon  employment,  and  upon 
employment  in  all  kinds  of  areas;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  home  life  area  as 
it  impinges  upxm  the  personal  buying 
and  the  business  relations  of  the  people 
within  the  home,  the  management  of 
the  income  and  the  budgeting  of  those 
things. 
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So  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
third  great  need.  I  have  not  said  any¬ 
thing  about  it  because  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  must  drive  first  at  what  are  the 
fundamental  needs  of  these  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  higher  education.  Those  two  needs 
seem  to  me  at  present,  in  over-simple 
terms,  to  be  the  ones  I  have  suggested. 
But  there  is,  beyond  that,  an  attempt  to 
capture  this  fine  thing  that  we  call  civic 
consciousness  or  a  sense  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

If  we  once  satisfy  what  you  might 
call  the  personal  needs,  or,  if  you  want 
to  go  beyond  that  and  call  them  selfish, 
that  is  all  right  with  me;  if  you  don’t 
sneer  when  you  say  “selfish” — if  you 
once  satisfy  these  personal  needs,  then 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  both  areas,  that 
of  the  home  and  that  of  the  job,  and  in 
all  subject  matter  phases,  the  student 
can  then  be  led  out  into  these  wider 
regions  of  understanding  of  communal 
action  and  communal  responsibility. 

What  I  mean  is,  in  specific  terms 
again,  this  kind  of  thing:  I  should  like 
to  see  biology  so  taught  that  it  would 
not  be  the  old  routine  that  I  was  soaked 
in  in  my  classical  education,  and  that 
has  changed  very  little,  I  know,  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  except  for  minu- 
tia  and  some  changes  of  classification: 
the  radial  structure  of  polyps,  on  to  the 
good  old  earthworm,  on  to  the  mud 
puppy  and  the  crawfish,  and  then  a 
long,  heavy  session  with  the  frog.  Then, 
if  you  were  really  lucky,  you  remember, 
you  got  a  bit  of  pig  and  chick  embryo. 

I  would  rather  see  this  biological 
problem  (and  I  am  using  this  only  for 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  thinking  we 
are  doing  in  all  the  subject  matter 
areas) — I  would  use  it,  rather,  for  satis¬ 
fying  the  selfish  or  p>ersonal  urges  of 
the  youngster,  to  know  about  himself  as 
a  biological  animal  in  a  biological  world. 

I  know  that  when  I  got  through  a 
two-year  session  with  that  and  then 
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went  on  into  other  things  and  emerged, 
escaped,  if  you  will,  into  living  from 
college,  I  had  no  transfer  of  training 
whatsoever  from  my  frogs  and  my  earth¬ 
worms  to  my  own  biological  necessities. 

I  mean  that  I  would  carry  on  a  con¬ 
crete,  realistic  description  of  health 
problems  in  such  terms,  as  simple  terms, 
as  how  to  get  fat  when  you  are  thin  and 
how  to  get  thin  when  you  are  fat,  and 
on  into  more  critical  problems  but  con¬ 
stant  ones,  with  youngsters  emerging 
from  the  college  area,  of  reproduction 
and  childbirth  and  child  care  and,  be¬ 
yond  that,  orientation  to  clinics,  to  tests 
of  various  kinds,  to  doctors,  to  hospitals, 
to  nurses,  and  at  long  last,  to  morticians. 

Then  I  would  go  beyond  that.  Here 
we  are  working  out  into  this  matter  of 
civic  consciousness.  I  should  like  to 
have  these  youngsters  coming  to  us,  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  point  where  they  would  not 
buy  Christmas  seals  at  Christmas  time 
simply  because  of  an  upwelling  of  the 
good  old  Christmas  spirit,  but  because 
they  were  doing  whatever  they  could 
afford  and  whatever  they  saw  critically 
and  thoughtfully  was  their  proper  share 
to  an  investment  in  scientific  attack  on 
the  great  white  plague. 

I  should  like  to  have  them  willing  to 
pay  a  certain  proportion  of  their  state 
and  federal  taxes,  knowing  that  that 
was  going  into  public  health  or  into  the 
supp>ort  of  veterans’  hospitals. 


If  you  see  what  I  mean,  you  have 
there,  then,  a  course,  a  curriculum,  a 
pattern,  in  which  you  drive  first  at  the 
personal  needs  and  urges  of  these 
youngsters,  as  we  are  coming  to  know 
them  through  analysis  and  through 
guidance,  and  which  would  then  grad¬ 
ually  be  brought  out  from  the  personal 
needs  into  this  wider  sense  of  social  and 
civic  responsibility. 

You  can  make  your  own  comparisons 
between  that  and  the  other  types  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  we  offer,  if  you  like,  both  as 
to  value  and  as  to  probable  effect.  I  am 
not  recommending,  of  course,  that  any 
pattern  at  present  used  by  any  of  the 
experimental  colleges  in  the  United 
States  should  be  adopted  by  any  other 
institution.  But  there  are  certain  funda¬ 
mental  principles  there  in  the  realistic 
attack  upon  the  needs  of  these  young 
people,  particularly  in  view  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  disaster,  that  all  of  us  can 
afford,  at  least,  to  think  about,  and  that 
most  of  us  in  higher  education  must  do 
something  about  in  the  near  future. 
Otherwise,  disaster  is  ahead. 

As  I  said,  we  can  take  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation  only  a  comparatively  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  responsibility  for  solving 
the  total  youth  problem.  That  must  rest 
up>on  many  other  educational  agencies, 
ranging  from  apprentice  training  in  in¬ 
dustry  through  C.C.C.  camps  on  to  adult 
education. 


III.  THE  PROGRAM  AND  COURSES  OF  STUDY  NEEDED^ 
V.  T.  Thayer,  Ethical  Culture  Schools,  New  York  City 


It  is  most  important,  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop  fully  the  implications  of  our  topic 
for  secondary  education,  that  we  rid 
ourselves  of  the  notion  that  it  relates 
exclusively  to  any  one  group  of  young 
people.  In  other  words,  the  young  men 

s  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  at 
the  time  of  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  April  25, 
1936. — The  Editor. 


and  young  women  who,  today,  are  find¬ 
ing  it  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  economic  life  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  intelligence  level  nor,  for 
that  matter,  to  any  one  economic  and 
social  grouping.  While  it  is  true  in  the 
present  crisis  that  the  hand  of  adversity 
weighs  most  heavily  upion  the  handi¬ 
capped,  the  acute  suffering  of  this  group 
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must  not  distract  our  attention  as  edu¬ 
cators  from  the  fact  that  unemployment 
for  youth  today  is  but  the  culmination 
of  forces  in  American  life  that  have 
long  been  operative.  In  other  words,  the 
depression  has  merely  brought  vividly 
to  our  attention  certain  aspects  of  con¬ 
temporary  life  that  render  imperative 
the  reorganization  of  programs  and 
courses  of  study  in  secondary  schools. 

A  brief  reference  to  statistics  of  en¬ 
rollment  in  secondary  schools  will,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  sustain  these  dogmatic  statements. 

During  the  depression  attendance  in 
schools  on  the  part  of  young  people  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  15  and  19  increased 
tremendously.  It  is  estimated,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  high  school  enrollments 
have  increased  in  the  country  at  large 
from  four  and  four-tenths  millions  in 
1929  and  1930  to  six  and  seven-tenths 
millions  in  1934  and  1935,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  3  per  cent.  This  however,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  speeding  up  of  a 
trend  long  since  evident.  Each  decade, 
since  1893,  has  registered  a  phenomenal 
increase  in  secondary  school  enroll¬ 
ments.  In  many  communities  this  has 
already  approached  approximately  100 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  boys  and 
girls  eligible  for  attendance  in  secondary 
school  and  in  urban  communities  for 
the  country  at  large.  According  to  data 
recently  presented  in  Monograph  No.  4 
of  the  National  Survey  in  Secondary 
Education,  the  attendance  in  public  high 
schools  in  1929  and  1930  was  60  per 
cent  of  the  urban  population  between 
the  ages  of  14  to  17.  In  other  words,  as 
this  monograph  indicates,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  in  many  communities  the 
secondary  school  population  as  a  whole 
is  approximating  a  cross-section  of  the 
total  literate  population. 

If  adequate  data  on  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  youth  were  obtainable  over  a 
period  of  years,  we  should  undoubtedly 
observe  that  this  swelling  of  enrollments 
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in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  has 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  steady  ex¬ 
clusion  of  young  people  from  participa¬ 
tion  in  business  and  industry.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  pertinent  to  our  educational 
problem  that  the  numbers  of  unem¬ 
ployed  in  recent  years,  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-four  have 
increased  even  more  rapidly  than  school 
attendance.  Furthermore,  where  samp¬ 
lings  of  our  transient  population  have 
been  taken,  it  has  been  found  that  tran¬ 
sients  now  include  large  numbers  of 
young  men  and  women  who  have  at¬ 
tended  and  even  graduated  from  high 
school  and  college.  For  example,  in  a 
recent  study  of  5000  transient  boys  in 
Los  Angeles,  it  was  learned  that  at  least 
60  per  cent  had  attended  high  school 
and  40  per  cent  were  graduates. 

The  disappearance  of  the  frontier,  the 
shrinkage  of  agriculture  and  the  steady 
replacement  of  small  business  by  large 
corporations,  portend  the  closing  of  old 
lines  of  economic  opportunity.  Data 
which  emerged  from  the  recent  investi¬ 
gation  of  “Social  Trends”  indicate,  for 
example,  that  production  is  relatively 
less  important  today  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  numbers  involved,  than  distri¬ 
bution.  Thus,  in  1870,  75  per  cent  of 
those  who  were  gainfully  employed  were 
involved  in  producing  physical  goods, 
on  farms  and  in  factories,  in  mining  and 
in  construction.  By  1930,  this  percentage 
had  shrunk  to  50  per  cent.  Each  year 
increasing  numbers  are  busy  distributing 
the  goods,  teaching,  keeping  books, 
working  in  government  offices,  in  banks, 
and  in  general  performing  services 
which  do  not  involve  physical  produc¬ 
tion.  As  George  Soule  has  pointed  out, 
“they  formed  in  1930  nearly  15  per  cent 
of  the  population.  But  the  point  most 
relevant  for  us  is  this;  that  as  produc¬ 
tion  and  manufacturing  become  rela¬ 
tively  less  important  as  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  the  professional  and 
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white  collar  activities  absorb  the  work¬ 
ing  population. .  .  .  That  this  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  confronts  youth  is  quite  clear 
from  the  evidence  presented  in  recent 
social  trends.”  * 

It  seems  clear,  that  the  problem  of 
unemployed  youth  is  a  permanent  char¬ 
acteristic  of  economic  life  today.  This 
being  true,  it  sets  the  task  for  the  school 
of  so  organizing  its  educational  program 
that  young  people  will  be  helped  in 
reading  meaning  and  purpose  into  life 
under  new  conditions  of  stress  and 
strain. 

Recognizing  the  implications  of  our 
theme  for  the  education  of  youth  of  all 
intelligence  levels  and  all  economic  and 
social  classes,  I  should  like  to  suggest 
certain  basic  principles  that  should  de¬ 
termine  programs  and  courses  of  study. 

In  the  first  place  it  suggests  a  new 
type  of  orientation  to  economic  life. 
Neither  liberal  or  general  education  on 
the  one  hand,  or  vocational  and  techni¬ 
cal  education  on  the  other,  as  we  have 
provided  for  it  in  the  past  meets  ade¬ 
quately  the  needs  of  youth  in  the  pres¬ 
ent. 

In  the  first  place,  young  people  who 
have  hitherto  accepted  rather  passively 
a  general  education  as  a  necessary  pre¬ 
liminary  for  professional  and  highly 
technical  education,  will  be  less  tolerant 
with  these  preliminary  experiences  as 
they  observe  that  subject  matter,  con¬ 
tent  and  materials  have  little  obvious 
relevance  to  the  well-established  inter¬ 
ests,  abilities  and  capacities  which  they 
have  develop)ed  in  their  previous  educa¬ 
tion.  They  will  come  to  insist  upon  a 
greater  degree  of  significance  in  what 
they  are  learning  as  they  go  along  and 
they  will  have  less  tolerance  than  in 
the  past  with  the  special  interests  which 
have  determined  hitherto  the  selection 
and  the  emphasis  of  learning  materials 

1  See  George  Soule,  The  Coming  American  Revo¬ 
lution,  pp.  98  ff. 


in  the  so-called  “constants”  and  major 
fields  of  study  which  now  go  to  make 
up  a  general  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that 
vocational  courses  can  no  longer  be 
safely  carried  on  in  the  narrow  and  spe¬ 
cific  manner  of  the  past.  The  danger 
that  technological  changes  will  render 
obsolete  special  skills  acquired  in  school, 
together  with  the  fact  that  evidence 
seems  to  indicate  that  students  in  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  and  trade  courses  alike 
do  not  necessarily  follow  in  after  life 
the  specializations  attained  in  school, 
suggest  the  need  for  a  broader  founda¬ 
tion  for  vocational  participation. 

Nor  can  the  public  afford  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
to  participate  in  vocational  activity  of 
either  a  professional  or  trade  character 
with  as  little  regard  as  in  the  past,  to 
the,  social  and  cultural  significance  of 
economic  activity.  There  are  both  psy¬ 
chological  and  historical  reasons  which 
explain  the  indifference  of  schools  in  the 
past,  although  supported  at  public  ex¬ 
pense,  to  develop  the  public  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  carrying  on  a  vocation.  I  can¬ 
not  develop  these  reasons  here.  I  can 
only  point  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  social  meaning  of 
work,  its  civic  importance,  the  way  in 
which  it  makes  or  mars  the  lives  of 
human  beings,  has  thus  far  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  outside  and  beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  responsibility  of  those  who  have 
been  teaching  the  vocation.  Whatever 
the  explanation  for  this  condition  in  the 
past,  it  is  now  clear  that  communities 
can  no  longer  educate  individuals  with 
impunity  and  at  public  expense  to  carry 
on  vocational  activities  with  little  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  implications  for  general 
well-being  embodied  within  them.  A 
vocational  and  a  professional  education, 
in  other  words,  which  adequately  meets 
the  needs  of  a  new  era  must  enlarge 
its  sympathies  and  take  on  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  a  revitalized  general  and 
liberal  education. 

This  means  that  orientation  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  economic  life  should  pro¬ 
vide  for  each  boy  and  girl  a  many- 
sided  realization,  economic,  social  and 
cultural,  of  the  significance  of  his  major 
interest  and  ability.  It  should  develop 
what  is  the  equivalent  of  a  culture  of 
work.  It  would,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  endeavor  to  help  the  student 
who  possesses  an  ability  in  art  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  possibilities  of  a  career  in  this 
field  and  thus  acquire  competence  in 
some  one  vocational  performance;  but 
in  the  process  of  so  doing,  it  should  also 
enable  the  student  to  move  along  the 
lines  of  his  major  interest  into  history, 
literature,  science,  language,  music  and 
the  other  arts,  and  to  participate  also 
by  virtue  of  this  same  interest,  in  the 
social,  civic  and  community  undertak¬ 
ings  in  which  the  artist  can  serve  society 
as  a  citizen-artist.  A  similar  procedure 
would  be  followed  in  planning  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  courses  of  study  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  expects  to  enter  business.  In 
this  case,  educators  should  ask  them¬ 
selves  the  question;  What  is  the  func¬ 
tion  and  what  should  be  the  function 
which  a  business  man  exercises  in  our 
present  economic  and  social  structure? 
And,  again.  What  kind  of  education  is 
best  adapted  to  prepare  one  adequately 
for  the  performance  of  this  function? 

The  same  would  be  true  of  other  po¬ 
tential  vocational  interests,  such  as  sci¬ 
ence,  mechanical  aptitude,  facility  in  the 
languages,  the  humanities  and  the  like. 

Secondly,  this  centering  upon  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  major  interest  and  ability  for  the 
purpose  of  his  orientation  to  economic 
life  implies  utilizing  this  dominant  in¬ 
terest  as  a  connecting  link  with  other 
subjects  and  educational  experiences 
within  the  school.  In  science,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  would  remain  a  common 
core  of  experience,  consisting  in  a  sci- 
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entific  attitude  toward  phenomena,  a 
readiness  to  amend  one’s  thories  in  the 
light  of  subsequently  discovered  facts 
and  in  some  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
underlying  the  structure  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  matter.  These  essential  products 
of  studying  science  in  school  should  be 
the  permanent  possession  equally  of  the 
business  man,  the  professional  man  and 
the  artist,  but  in  acquiring  this  scientific 
attitude,  the  pupils  of  these  three  differ¬ 
ent  types  may  well  pass  through  labora¬ 
tory  experiences  that  are  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  boy  who  is  ambitious  to 
enter  industry  or  business  will  find  the 
study  of  science  more  real  and  interest¬ 
ing  when  he  experiments  with  artificial 
refrigeration,  or  the  manufacture  of 
soap.  The  boy  whose  heart  and  soul  is  in 
art  finds  scientific  principles  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  analyzing  the  pigments  of  his 
paintings,  the  ashes  of  his  etchings  and 
the  dyes  of  his  fabrics. 

Similarly,  with  history.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  each  individual  who  would  un¬ 
derstand  the  way  in  which  the  present 
has  grown  out  of  the  past,  to  secure  a 
common  body  of  information  and 
knowledge  relating  to  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  structure  of  the 
past,  the  stage  of  mechanical  and  scien¬ 
tific  development  of  a  particular  period 
in  history,  the  religious  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  attitudes  of  the  people  and  their 
expression  in  art  and  literature.  And  he 
needs  also,  in  order  to  understand  the 
present,  to  understand  appreciatively 
the  culture  of  other  societies.  But,  he 
needs,  in  addition  to  this  common  core, 
to  orient  himself  with  reference  to  the 
particular  function  which  his  special 
interests  or  possible  future  vocational 
activity  has  performed  in  the  lives  of 
people  in  the  past.  As  Margaret  A.  Koch 
has  stated  “If  his  special  interest  is  bus¬ 
iness  and  economics,  he  wishes  to  know 
what  effect  the  political  set-up  had  up¬ 
on  the  conduct  of  business,  what  influ- 
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ence  economic  conditions  had  on  inter¬ 
national  wars,  treaties;  what  the  social 
position  of  the  business  man  was,  what 
economic  laws  were  believed  in.  The  art 
student  is  interested  in  politics,  religion, 
philosophic  outlook  on  art.  Was  the 
artist  an  anonymous  artisan  or  a  free 
individual?  What  influence  had  business 
conditions  on  the  materials  which  were 
available?  The  girl  who  was  interested 
in  the  position  and  influence  of  woman 
wants  to  know  the  function  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  relation  to  the  political  and 
economic  structure.  What  effect  had 
that  on  the  position  of  woman?  Was 
there  any  relation  between  her  economic 
and  legal  status?  And  so  the  examples 
might  be  multiplied.” 

Economic  orientation  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  involves  more,  however,  than  the 
development  of  the  cultural  implications 
of  their  career  interests  in  the  manner 
described.  Since  contemporary  society 
is  denying  to  youth  the  right  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  economic  operations  at  as 
early  an  age  as  previously,  the  school 
will  have  to  find  ways  of  relating  youth 
to  economic  society  in  a  manner  hither¬ 
to  unprovided  for.  Students  of  adoles¬ 
cent  development  point  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  outstanding  needs  for  healthy 
adolescent  growth  is  for  every  boy  or 
girl  to  sense  the  importance  of  a  major 
interest  or  capacity  in  the  real  world  of 
adults.  As  we  know,  this  was  provided 
for  in  a  simpler  economic  society,  when 
young  and  old  engaged  in  common  en¬ 
terprises  and  apprenticeship  positions 
open  to  youth  served  as  an  inducement 
for  developing  and  training  their  talents. 
If  the  present  tendency  to  delay  youth’s 
entrance  into  industry  continues,  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  called  upon  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  enabling  young  people  to 
secure  an  economic  orientation  for  their 
career  interest  which  insures  a  first-hand 
participation  in  the  world’s  work,  but 
which  is  primarily  educational  and  is 


only  secondarily  economic  in  character. 

This  will  involve  using  community  re¬ 
sources  for  education  in  ways  hitherto 
undeveloped,  governmental  institutions 
and  departments,  libraries,  museums, 
scientific  laboratories  and  the  like  will 
have  to  open  their  doors  to  apprentices 
and  add  an  educational  function  to  the 
services  they  already  perform.  In  a  sim¬ 
ilar  way,  industry  and  business  will  have 
to  provide  opportunities  for  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  secure  experience,  which,  while 
economic  in  character,  will  not  sacrifice 
education  for  efficiency. 

I  have  purp>osely  stressed  thus  far  the 
need  of  organizing  curricula  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  orientation  for  economic  life.  A 
more  adequate  and  comprehensive  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  problem  would  develop 
equally  the  implications  of  orientation 
in  personal-social  relationships.  While 
we-  cannot  discuss  this  question  fully 
here,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  it  is 
of  coordinate  importance  with  what  we 
have  already  dwelt  upon.  We  are  living 
today  in  a  heterogeneous  culture.  New 
family  patterns  are  coming  into  being; 
but  they  are  developing  out  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  pains  of  young  people  who  are 
forced,  with  all  too  little  guidance,  to 
create  their  own  standards  out  of  the 
conflicting  institutions  of  the  past — 
social  and  economic.  Data  on  young 
people’s  needs  are  now  available  and 
these  indicate  all  too  clearly  youth’s 
desire  for  guidance;  guidance  on  how 
best  to  deal  with  his  parents,  his  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters,  his  friends.  Often  young 
people  are  separated  from  their  parents 
by  fundamental  differences  in  cultural 
background — ^where  parents  are  closely 
knit  to  a  foreign  group  and  children 
have  grown  up  in  a  seething  mixture  of 
racial  customs.  Often  the  difference  is 
one  of  educational  experience  which 
creates  in  the  course  of  growing  up  bar¬ 
riers  of  taste  and  understanding  and 
vital  interest.  Again  the  problem  is  one 
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of  evolving  social  codes  and  behavior  ways  of  living  in  the  moving  present, 
characteristic  of  changing  social  and  I  can,  however,  do  no  more  than  point 
moral  ideals.  to  this  area  of  personal-social  relation- 

These  difficulties  of  adjustment  in  the  ships  as  of  supreme  importance;  equal 

maturing  process  suggest  relevant  adap-  to  the  economic  because  they  are  in- 

tations  in  the  content  of  courses  of  volved  intimately  one  with  the  other, 

study.  They  also  suggest  planning  and  Just  as  we  cannot  live  on  bread  alone, 

ordering  life  within  school  and  class-  so  the  school  in  organizing  its  ways  of 

room  with  an  eye  to  the  evolution  of  living  and  the  content  of  its  educational 

custom  and  mores  for  young  people  ap-  experience  must  utilize  information 

propriate  to  the  life  in  which  they  are  bearing  on  all  needs  of  young  people 

immersed  and  out  of  which  they  wish  which  determine  the  form  and  the  struc- 

to  create  satisfactory  and  significant  ture  of  their  living  relationships. 


SCORING  THE  SCORE  CARDS' 
L.  B.  Hopkins 
President,  Wabash  College 


In  fairness  to  all  of  you,  I  should  ex¬ 
plain  that  my  presence  before  you  is  an 
honor  thrust  upon  me  by  your  secretary, 
and  that  I  warned  him  that  any  third 
party  movement  growing  out  of  my  re¬ 
marks  would  be  on  his  own  head.  Per¬ 
haps  I  should  explain,  also,  that  I  am 
counted,  for  the  moment,  as  one  of  that 
wandering  tribe  known  in  the  North 
Central  Association  as  examiners — an 
office  into  which  I  came  only  this  spring, 
and  out  of  which  I  may  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  go  shortly  after  finishing  this 
paper. 

If  I  seem  to  stumble  as  I  read  these 
comments  it  is  not  all  stage  fright,  but 
in  part,  at  least,  due  to  eye  strain 
caused  by  reading  four  volumes  of  in¬ 
structions — ^“spare  time  reading,”  your 
secretary  called  it  when  he  sent  it  to  me. 

If  I  appear  to  be  peering  at  the  walls 
and  ceiling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
sniffing  as  I  peer,  it  is  only  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  habit  formed  on  these  tours 
of  looking  for  writing  on  the  walls,  and 
following  a  scent,  or  an  “odor,”  as  it  is 
called  in  the  brown  book,  to  the  place 
of  its  abode.  A  strange  procedure  some 
of  you  may  think  and  so  I  thought, 
especially  when  I  realized  that  these 
were  only  two  of  the  infinite  number  of 
questions  on  plant  alone,  to  which  one 
should  know  the  answer  for  each  insti¬ 
tution  visited. 

As  I  dragged  a  very  weary  body,  and 
my  five  volumes,  up  two  flights  of  stairs 
to  my  hotel  room  at  the  end  of  my  first 
day,  I  thought  of  all  the  odors,  good  and 

I  An  address  delivered  before  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Education,  April  24, 
1936. — The  Editob. 


bad,  that  must  be  run  down  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day,  and  was  thankful  indeed  for  a 
kind  providence  that  had  divided  each 
twenty-four  hours  into  day  and  night. 
But  I  had  not  yet  come  to  know  my 
companion,  for  as  the  animals  went  into 
the  ark,  so  the  examiners  go  forth  from 
the  North  Central  Association,  two  by 
two.  I  can  forgive  the  potentates  of  this 
Association  a  great  deal  in  view  of  the 
opportunity  they  provided  for  me  to 
serve  my  apprenticeship  in  this  work 
under  Father  Schwitalla  of  St.  Louis 
University.  I  owe  him  a  great  deal — I 
even,  owe  him  money — and  yet  we  are 
fast  friends.  However,  on  that  first 
night,  after  I  had  stumbled  back  down 
those  two  flights  of  stairs  to  dinner,  and 
he  was  able  to  make  me  comprehend 
that  North  Central  Examiners  worked 
at  night,  summarizing  what  they  had 
learned  during  the  day,  I  knew  that  our 
friendship  was  being  severely  strained. 
He  it  was  who  taught  me  the  meaning  of 
score  cards  and  that  new  system  of 
mathematics  employed  by  the  North 
Central  Association  which  says  that  one 
half  of  20  is  12  and  one  half  of  1$  is  9. 
It  was  later  that  I  was  to  discover  that 
this  system  of  mathematics  is  used  by 
the  Association  only  on  score  cards;  not 
on  expense  accounts. 

Previous  to  this  era  of  pattern  maps, 
I  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that  with 
the  development  and  growth  of  the 
North  Central  Association  it  had  come 
to  stand  for  rather  too  much  police 
power  and  prestige,  and  that  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  an  organization  to  the 
cause  of  education  were  not  to  be  passed 
over  lightly.  That  there  was  still  a  defi- 
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nite  need  for  some  such  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  in  this  general  territory  was  ob¬ 
vious.  That  the  colleges  were  better  off 
with  their  own  organization  than  they 
would  be  under  any  other  agency  was 
equally  clear.  However,  the  dangers  in 
such  rigid  and  arbitrary  standards  were 
present. 

With  the  development  of  the  change 
in  emphasis  from  separate  standards  to 
pattern  maps  and  the  obvious  desire 
and  intent  to  make  the  Association  a 
helpful  agency  to  all  of  its  membership 
as  well  as  an  agency  to  uphold  the 
ideals  of  education,  it  seemed  to  me  a 
great  advance  had  been  made. 

Concerned  as  I  am  with  the  welfare 
of  one  institution,  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  during  the  last  two  years 
with  the  help  we  have  derived  from  the 
focusing  of  our  attention  on  the  various 
aspects  of  our  whole  educational  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  then, 
that  I  set  forth  on  the  road  to  visit  other 
institutions.  Or  rather,  this  was  a  part 
of  my  state  of  mind,  for  I  must  admit 
that  like  many  others,  I  rebel  against 
any  person  or  agency  which  holds  that 
there  is  only  one  right  way  of  education. 
I  believe  I  am  as  interested  as  many 
others  in  promoting  educational  excel¬ 
lence,  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  forced  to 
employ  any  specific  set  of  methods  in 
the  effort  to  attain  such  excellence,  nor 
am  I  interested  in  imposing  such  re¬ 
strictions  on  others.  Thus,  while  I  was 
grateful  for  the  help  and  inspiration 
that  we  had  received  from  the  new  plan 
of  the  North  Central  Association,  I  was 
still  concerned  about  using  the  plan  as  a 
measuring  stick  on  other  colleges. 

As  a  result  of  these  visits  I  have 
formed  certain  tentative  conclusions 
which  I  am  presenting  at  this  time  as 
the  views  of  a  fresh  examiner.  I  have 
chosen  the  subject  “Scoring  the  Score 
Cards”  and  should  like  to  speak  in  terms 
of  the  score  cards. 
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You  will  recall  that  the  pattern  map 
has  eleven  major  headings — such  as 
faculty,  curriculum,  instruction,  library, 
etc.  By  combining  curriculum  and  in¬ 
struction  on  one  card,  and  induction  of 
students  and  student  personnel  service 
on  another,  the  powers  that  be  have  re¬ 
duced  the  score  cards  to  nine  instead  of 
eleven,  but  then  they  added  a  Score 
Card  E — which  is  a  most  excellent 
check  list  of  administrative  functions. 

I  wish  to  speak  briefly  concerning  the 
score  scards  for  faculty  competence,  li¬ 
brary  and  student  personnel  service. 

I  shall  start  with  faculty  competence 
which  is  Score  Card  Number  i.  The 
first  nine  items  have  to  do  with  compe¬ 
tence  and  relate  to  doctors’  degrees, 
masters’  degrees,  membership  in  learned 
societies,  attending  their  meetings  and 
being  on  their  programs. 

You  have  heard  already.  Dean  Hag¬ 
gerty’s  discussion  of  this  score  card  and 
his  able  presentation  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  compiling  a  score  card 
for  faculty  competence  and  the  reasons 
for  the  use  of  these  items  for  ratings. 

Actually  I  doubt  that  Dean  Haggerty 
and  I  would  disagree  at  any  point  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  as  regards  the  wisdom  of 
using  this  score  card  in  its  present  form 
for  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  in  the  work  of  this  association. 

I  am  confident  he  would  agree  that 
not  all  books  written  by  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  constitute  a  contribution  to  educa¬ 
tional  excellence  or  a  proof  of  faculty 
competence. 

I  am  equally  sure  that  he  would  ad¬ 
mit  that  not  all  learned  society  meetings 
should  be  promoted  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  as  equally  beneficial. 
But  as  it  now  stands  the  scoring  on  this 
score  card  is  based  on  the  number  of 
books  written  and  the  number  of  meet¬ 
ings  attended  in  the  last  five  years. 

I  must  agree  of  course  that  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  get  definite  objec- 
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live  proof  of  faculty  competence.  Since 
it  can  be  shown  that  in  certain  institu¬ 
tions  there  is  a  positive  relation  between 
these  items  and  faculty  competence,  it 
seems  as  though  we  might  conclude  that 
institutions  in  which  these  items  rate 
high  are  more  likely  to  have  competent 
faculties  than  not. 

Actually,  this  might  have  been  a  valid 
conclusion  if  no  one  but  those  doing  the 
rating  knew  about  it,  but  the  difficulty 
is  that  everyone  concerned  knows  about 
it.  Therefore  in  a  college  where  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  worried  about  the  insti¬ 
tution’s  rating,  there  seem  to  me  to  be 
two  very  serious  dangers  in  the  present 
basis  of  rating  faculty  competence.  The 
first  is  that  in  order  to  improve  the 
rating,  excellent  college  teachers  who 
have  been  teaching  instead  of  writing 
may  be  sacrificed  and  their  places  filled 
by  poor  writers  who  may  be  poor  teach¬ 
ers  as  well. 

The  second  is  that  pressure  may  be 
brought  to  bear  on  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  to  write  books  and  attend  meetings 
in  order  to  improve  the  rating.  This  I 
submit  is  quite  different  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  same  principle  as  regards 
financial  accounts.  If  an  institution 
wants  to  improve  its  rating  on  “ac¬ 
counts”  and  will  set  up  and  keep  the 
right  accounts,  they  deserve  the  higher 
rating  for  they  have  improved  this  set 
of  records.  But  for  an  incompetent  fac¬ 
ulty  to  write  books  or  even  to  attend 
meetings  is  not  likely  to  add  to  their 
competence  in  time  to  do  the  faculty  or 
the  institution  much  good. 

Surely  there  must  be  some  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  faculty  competence  than  these 
nine  items — evidence  that  goes  nearer 
the  heart  of  the  matter  than  books  and 
meetings  or  even  than  hours  and  credits 
and  degrees.  It  is  difficult  to  say  that 
one  factor  is  invariably  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  another,  but  personally  I 
believe  faculty  competence  is  one  of  the 


more  important  factors;  indeed  the  most 
important  of  all  factors,  to  be  considered 
in  evaluating  the  educational  excellence 
of  an  institution.  I  would  urge,  there¬ 
fore,  not  only  different  items  but  more 
items  under  this  caption. 

For  instance  on  the  score  card  deal¬ 
ing  with  student  personnel  there  are 
some  forty-five  items,  and  on  plant  there 
are  something  over  one  hundred  seventy- 
five  items  to  be  scored.  This  may  be  too 
much  of  a  breaking  down  of  items  into 
sub  and  sub-sub  items — I  thought  so 
frequently  while  scoring  plant — but 
more  items,  more  vitally  connected  with 
real  downright  competence  to  teach, 
seem  desirable  to  me  in  measuring  the 
faculty’s  qualifications,  in  a  college  for 
undergraduates. 

It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  there 
are  actually  many  items  on  other  score 
cards  that  are  more  or  less  indicative 
of  faculty  competence.  However,  this 
seems  only  to  support  my  conviction 
that  this  is  truly  a  vital  factor  in  the 
whole  educational  excellence  of  an  insti¬ 
tution  and  that  the  score  card  dealing 
specifically  with  faculty  competence 
should  reveal  much  more  thoroughly 
and  much  more  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  it  exists. 

The  next  score  card  that  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  is  for  library.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  it  gives  as  complete  a  picture  as  it 
should  of  what  the  library  is,  in  an  insti¬ 
tution.  Certainly  I  gained  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  score  card  did  not  permit 
me  to  give  as  true  a  rating  of  some 
libraries  as  I  should  like  to  give.  The 
number  of  Books,  the  attractiveness  of 
the  library,  the  competence  of  the  staff, 
all  seem  important  to  me. 

In  connection  with  the  rating  on  li¬ 
brary  I  wish  to  make  brief  reference  to 
Table  IX  in  the  manual  and  its  use. 
You  will  recall  that  Table  IX  is  the 
weighting  table  used  for  “Weightings  for 
Educational  Expenditures  per  Student 
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for  Institutions  with  Various  Sizes  of 
Enrollment.”  By  following  this  table  an 
institution  with  twelve  hundred  students 
spending  $10,000  on  library,  for  in¬ 
stance,  gets  credit  for  the  whole  $10,000 
expenditure,  while  an  institution  with 
two  hundred  twenty-five  students, 
spending  $4,000  gets  credit  for  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  only  $2,000. 

Now  I  have  great  respect  for  figures. 
I  was  trained  in  the  accounting  and 
statistical  departments  of  some  of  the 
most  resourceful  industrial  organizations 
in  the  country.  I  know  how  resourceful 
they  were  in  preparing  balance  sheets 
and  statistical  calculations.  I  remember 
how  impossible  it  was  for  me  to  get  be¬ 
hind  the  statistics  until  I  discovered 
that  almost  always  subjective  opinions 
entered  into  the  statement  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,  or  the  results,  at  such  vital  points 
as  to  make  the  final  conclusions  ob¬ 
jective  and  subjective  at  times  in  about 
a  fifty-fifty  ratio.  I  do  not  wish  any  one 
to  assume  I  doubt  the  statistical  ac¬ 
curacy  of  this  weighting  table.  I  simply 
wish  to  raise  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  may  not  have  been  some  subjec¬ 
tive  opinions,  colored  possibly  by  the 
theory  of  mass  production  that  entered 
into  the  formulation  of  the  problem  that 
the  statisticians  have  worked  out  in 
Table  IX.  If  so,  and  if  other  opinions 
should  result  in  a  reformulation  of  the 
problem,  it  might  be  that  for  library 
expenditures  at  least  the  statisticians 
would  get  different  results  in  the  next 
table. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  student 
personnel  score  card.  Perhaps  more  than 
in  any  other  instance,  it  is  evident  in 
that  connection  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  institutions  will  hasten  to 
adopt  any  technique  that  will  increase 
their  score.  Some  years  ago  I  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  visit  an  industrial  concern  where 
I  knew  labor  conditions  to  be  a  long 
way  from  ideal.  In  the  course  of  my 


visit  I  came  upon  a  group  of  people 
making  out  all  sorts  of  personnel  rec¬ 
ords.  There  were  individual  employees’ 
folders  with  complete  service  records, 
records  of  home  conditions,  spaces  for 
recording  test  scores,  other  spaces  for 
worse  than  useless  ratings,  a  space  for  a 
photograph  and  earnings  and  everything 
else,  even  including  a  percentile  rating 
of  company  loyalty — “Company  patri¬ 
otism”  it  was  called. 

I  inquired  what  the  reasons  were  for 
all  of  this  obvious  effort  to  produce 
quickly  so  complete  a  set  of  records.  I 
learned  that  the  company  was  about  to 
float  a  new  bond  issue,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  investment  house  con¬ 
cerned  to  investigate,  among  other 
things,  a  company’s  attitude  toward  its 
employees.  This  company  intended  to 
be  prepared. 

As  regards  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion’s  score  card  for  student  personnel, 
I  confess  that  I  fear  it  may  be  doing 
serious  harm  in  some  institutions.  It 
seems  to  me  to  have  encouraged  some 
colleges  to  swallow  the  whole  personnel 
technique  whether  they  were  ready  for 
it  or  not,  whether  it  was  all  applicable 
to  their  own  situations  or  not,  and  with¬ 
out  any  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
true  significance  of  much  of  it.  As  far  as 
institutions  under  examination  for  ac¬ 
crediting  are  concerned,  these  scores 
seem  to  be  fairly  well  safeguarded  by 
the  visit  of  examiners. 

The  barm  that  I  fear  may  result  from 
such  a  list  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
discussing  one  item  on  the  score  card, 
namely  Item  4S-B,  “Analyzing  Person¬ 
ality  and  Character.”  The  instructions 
for  scoring  refer  one  to  Schedule  45-1 
and  here  the  question  is:  “What  pro¬ 
cedure,  if  any,  is  used  for  evaluating 
student  personality  and  character?” 

Now,  1  willingly  admit  that  I  might 
have  written  these  very  words  myself.  It 
is  the  interpretation  placed  on  them  in 
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not  a  few  institutions  by  inexperienced 
and  over  enthusiastic  personnel  workers 
that  disturbs  me.  To  secure  personality 
ratings  is  one  thing,  and  if  carefully  and 
wisely  administered  it  is  conceivable 
that  it  may  be  a  good  thing.  But  for 
anyone  except  an  experienced  psychia¬ 
trist  to  attempt  to  adjust  or  remold  per¬ 
sonalities  is  quite  another  thing.  No 
competent  psychiatrist  of  my  acquain¬ 
tance  will  attempt  such  a  thing  except 
in  extreme  cases,  and  then  only  after 
exhausting  every  possibility  for  discov¬ 
ering  organic  causes  for  the  difficulty 
and  a  prolonged  study  of  the  patient. 
There  are  inexperienced  personnel  work¬ 
ers,  however,  who  are  attempting  just 
this,  and  on  the  basis  of  hopelessly  sub¬ 
jective  ratings  frequently  made  out  by 
the  merest  acquaintances  or  even  by 
jealous  friends. 

Under  this  heading  of  “Personnel 
Service”  as  under  “Library”  and  “Rec¬ 
ords”  and  “Plant,”  and  elsewhere,  I  feel 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  think  more 
of  the  larger  institutions  in  wording  the 
score  card  items.  This  may  have  been 
impossible  to  avoid,  but  it  may  seem  to 
some  of  the  smaller  institutions  that  the 
North  Central  Association  has  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  expenditures  for 
some  of  these  people  and  things,  that 
they  can  ill  afford  and  that  actually  they 
should  not  attempt  to  install. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize,  but  quite  an¬ 
other  matter  to  offer  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions.  I  admit  that  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  these  problems  that  I  have 
been  discussing  relating  to  some  of  the 
score  cards.  That  there  is  need  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  these  matters  is  all  that  I 
feel  qualified  to  suggest  at  this  time,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  reasonable 
uncertainty  as  to  my  being  as  qualified 
as  I  feel  in  that  respect. 

In  order  that  I  may  indicate  my  de¬ 
sire  to  be  constructive  at  some  point  I 
close  with  two  brief  recommendations. 


First,  it  seems  to  me  that  except  in 
rare  cases  no  institution  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  two  years  in  succession.  If  an 
institution  has  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Association  and  been  examined  one 
year  and  as  a  result  of  the  examination 
is  not  admitted  to  the  Association,  there 
is  small  likelihood  of  its  being  able  to 
correct  the  difficulties  in  time  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  the  next  year.  If  a  member  of 
the  Association  has  been  examined  and 
found  not  to  meet  the  standards  in  any 
one  year,  it  should  in  most  cases  in  my 
opinion  be  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
correct  the  difficulties  before  being  ex¬ 
amined  again. 

It  may  be  true  occasionally  that  some 
outstanding  weakness  can  be  corrected 
in  a  year’s  time.  It  seems  more  likely 
that  while  a  specific  difficulty  might  be 
corrected,  there  will  be  more  deep  seated 
troubles  connected  with  the  specific 
difficulty,  and  that  time  and  patience 
and  possibly  counsel,  and  even  some  as¬ 
sistance,  may  be  needed  to  uncover  and 
work  out  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
weakness. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  point  and 
reminds  me  of  a  thought  that  I  probably 
stole  from  Father  Schwitalla  since  I 
have  taken  many  others  from  him.  If 
that  is  where  I  got  it,  I  acknowledge  it. 
If  he  doesn’t  want  to  claim  it,  I  will.  It 
is  this.  In  addition  to  the  services  al¬ 
ready  rendered  by  the  North  Central 
Association  it  might  well  offer  a  new 
type  of  service  which  would  be  quite  in 
keeping  with  its  avowed  purpose  of  be¬ 
ing  helpful  to  institutions.  This  service 
might  take  the  form  of  a  counselor  who 
would  go  out  on  request  from  the  insti¬ 
tution  to  counsel  and  advise  and  fre¬ 
quently  to  explain  what  the  basis  is  for 
the  attitude  of  the  Association  and  what 
is  involved  in  setting  the  situation  right. 
It  would  appear  that  an  adequate 
charge  could  be  made  for  such  service 
and  that  enough  competent  individuals 
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I  could  be  found  so  that  the  time  for  any 
one  individual  need  not  be  excessive, 
r  Considerable  care  would  have  to  be 
exercised  not  to  have  it  assumed  that 
any  guarantee  of  accrediting  went  with 
such  service.  Also  such  counselors  would 
»  need  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable 

r  amount  of  discretion  and  tact.  Never¬ 

theless,  there  are  obviously  some  institu- 
*  tions  where  the  desire  is  strong  to  cre- 
I  ate  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  spirit 
of  learning  may  take  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men,  where  the  will  to  cultivate  and 
I  increase  faculty  competence  is  inherent 

f  in  the  faculty  itself,  where  the  adminis- 

^  tration  is  anxious  to  render  effective 

I  service  to  the  faculty  and  through  its 

members  to  the  students,  where  the 
I  trustees  desire  to  meet  their  full  respon¬ 
sibilities,  but  where  for  some  reason  or 
[  combination  of  reasons  these  various 

I  desires  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Such 

i  service  as  I  am  proposing  might  also  be 

1  useful  to  many  institutions  which  have 

I  hesitated  heretofore  to  ask  for  outside 

counsel  and  advice  because  of  the  risk 
involved  in  getting  an  unimaginative  or 
unsympathetic  advisor. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  without  ex- 
j  pressing  my  sincere  admiration  for  the 
combined  breadth  of  vision  and  pains- 
^  taking  attention  to  detail  that  has  char- 

-  acterized  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 

Revision  of  Standards.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  we  have  neither  given  up 


standards  nor  done  away  with  quanti¬ 
tative  measurements.  But  the  emphasis 
has  been  shifted  to  a  large  extent  from 
specific  situations  to  general  conditions, 
from  a  few  unrelated  items  to  a  large 
number  of  related  items,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  whole  pattern  as  revealed 
by  these  items  by  means  of  the  sche¬ 
dules,  the  score  cards  and  the  pattern 
map.  That  all  of  this  is  a  very  great 
advance  over  former  methods  must  be 
evident  to  all.  It  is  even  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  Committee  that  they  re¬ 
alized  the  task  was  not  completed  when 
they  turned  the  study  over  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  attempted  to 
indicate  my  belief  that  it  is  now  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  present  basis  of  accrediting 
has  so  much  strength  and  virtue  that 
both  the  Committee  on  Revision  and 
the  Association  are  to  be  honestly  and 
sincerely  congratulated,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  to  me  there  are  vari¬ 
ous  points  at  which  revision  and  refine¬ 
ment  are  needed. 

Revision  and  refinement  of  the  whole 
plan  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Committee.  It  rests  then  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  see  that  the  work  that  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Standards  has 
started  so  thoroughly  and  so  well  is 
continued  in  one  form  or  another  if  the 
Association  is  to  fulfill  its  own  high 
purpose. 


OFFICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING'  ' 

I— FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION  ^ 

April  24,  1936 

I 

The  opening  session  of  the  Forty-first  Clevenger,  the  prime  minister  through  j 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Central  five  administrations  in  this  organization, 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  and  to  express,  also,  our  concern  regard-  * 
Schools,  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chi-  ing  his  illness  at  this  time  and  our  con-  , 
cago,  Illinois,  convened  at  one  forty-five  fidence  that  as  he  returns  to  his  home  he 
o’clock,  Mr.  L.  N.  McWhorter,  Assistant  will  come  back  in  full  vigor  and  full 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Minneapolis,  strength  very,  very  soon.  We  miss  him 
Minnesota,  President  of  the  Association,  here  this  afternoon.  It  is  unusual  for  the  I 
presiding.  Secretary  of  the  Association  not  to  be  * 

President  McWhorter:  The  Forty-first  present  at  this  meeting.  He  is  with  us  in  . 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  North  Central  the  Association  but  did  not  feel  that  he  f 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  could  come  into  this  session.  j 

Schools  is  now  in  session.  Now,  in  accordance  with  our  regular 

I  very  deeply  and  very  gratefully  ap-  practice,  the  first  part  of  the  afternoon’s  ' 
preciate  the  honor  which  you  conferred  program  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  one  k 
upon  me  a  year  ago  so  unexpectedly  and  of  the  Commissions.  At  this  time  it  is  the  F 
so  undeservedly;  undeservedly  because  Commission  on  Curricula  of  Secondary  ) 
my  activities  in  this  Association  have  Schools  and  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu-  | 
been  restricted  narrowly  to  routine  work  cation.  The  Chairman  of  that  Commis-  s 
in  the  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools,  sion  is  L.  W .  Webb,  Professor  of  Educa-  I 
because  I  do  not  have  the  wide  acquaint-  tion>  Northwestern  University.  Dr.  f 
ance  with  leaders  in  the  educational  field  Webb.  [Dr.  L.  W.  Webb  assumed  the 
which  the  President  of  this  Association  chair.]  ^ 

should  have  and  because  in  my  own  work  Chairman  Webb:  President  McWhor- 
in  Minneapolis  I  have  been  much  more  ter.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Before  we  ) 
concerned  about  the  interests  of  the  sev-  have  the  main  speakers  on  this  program, 
entypercentofour  high  school  graduates,  I  would  like  to  summarize  very  briefly 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large  number  of  for  you  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
pupils  who  do  not  graduate  from  our  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  and  In- 
high  schools — I  have  been  much  more  stitutions  of  Higher  Education.  • 

concerned  about  the  success  and  educa-  During  the  past  year  we  have  carried  ^ 
tion  of  those  people  than  I  have  been  on  our  work  under  the  direction  of  four 
with  the  education  of  the  thirty  percent  committees.  First  we  have  a  Committee 
of  graduates  who  do  go  to  colleges  and  on  Trends  and  Publications  in  curricular 
universities.  matters  going  on  in  the  high  schools  of 

Before  I  relinquish  the  gavel  this  the  Association.  The  work  of  that  Com-  » 
afternoon,  I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute  mittee  is  under  the  direction  of  G.  W. 
of  gratitude,  in  which  I  know  you  all  Willett,  Principal  of  the  Lyons  Township  ^ 
join,  in  relation  to  the  services  of  the  High  School  and  Junior  College  at  La 
Secretary  of  this  Association,  Mr.  A.  W.  Grange,  Illinois. 

1  As  reported  by  the  stenotypist. — The  Editor.  This  year  they  have  confined  their 
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work  rather  largely  to  a  study  of  what 
is  being  offered  on  the  graduate  level  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  North  Central 
Association.  The  study  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  J.  A.  Clement 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Principal  Rivett  of  the  Northwestern 
High  School  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  is 
investigating  and  reporting  for  that 
committee  the  actual  curricular  work 
that  is  going  on  in  the  Detroit  high 
schools. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  came 
out  in  Principal  Rivett’s  report  to  the 
Commission  was  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  fundamental  philosophy,  or  phi¬ 
losophies,  if  you  care  to  call  it  that,  that 
this  Commission  had  been  working  on 
for  a  good  many  years  we  find  actually 
being  applied  in  certain  situations  in  the 
Detroit  schools. 

We  also  have  a  Committee  on  Aca¬ 
demic  Preparation  of  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers.  That  Committee  has  been  working 
for  several  years  under  the  direction  of 
Dean  F.  E.  Henzlik,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Dean  Henzlik  has  put  a  statement  into 
my  hands  of  the  work  of  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  I  will  read,  because  it  is  clear¬ 
er  than  any  statement  I  could  make  off¬ 
hand. 

The  Committee  on  the  Subject-Matter  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Secondary  School  Teachers  came 
into  being  in  April,  1934.  It  was  appointed  as 
the  result  of  a  request  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  North  Central  Association.  The 
original  request  was  for  an  investigation  of  the 
patterns  of  academic  or  subject-matter  prep¬ 
aration  of  high  school  teachers.  The  proposal 
was  referred  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Commission  on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula 
where  it  was  discussed  April  19,  1934.  On  that 
date,  the  Commission  officially  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  initiating  an  investigation 
and  appointed  a  Committee  on  the  Subject- 
Matter  Preparation  of  Secondary  School 
Teachers. 

At  present  the  Committee  is  concerned  with 
the  general  and  specialized  academic  and  other 
subject-matter  preparation  needed  by  high 


school  teachers  in  the  several  fields  of  high 
school  teaching.  The  Committee  has  not  dealt, 
therefore,  with  that  portion  of  the  education  of 
secondary  school  teachers  which  is  ordinarily 
provided  through  professional  courses  or  which 
is  secured  in  service.  The  Committee  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  advancing  the  cause  of  that  kind  of 
subject-matter  preparation  for  secondary  school 
teachers  which  will  enable  them  to  serve  most 
effectively  in  the  secondary  schools  of  today. 
This  includes  both  the  adequacy  of  background 
and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  specialization  in 
a  teaching  field  or  fields  necessary  to  insure  an 
intelligently  critical  attitude  toward  the  present 
high  school  curriculum  and  proposals  for  its 
reform. 

In  its  meetings  during  the  past  two  years,  the 
Committee  has  attempted  the  following  six 
things:  (1)  to  summarize  available  studies  of 
the  factors  which  contribute  to  teaching  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  secondary  level;  (2)  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  and  to  analyze  significant  data  concern¬ 
ing  the  subject-matter  preparation  of  teachers 
and  its  relationship  to  their  assignment  to 
teaching  positions;  (3)  to  assemble  and  inter¬ 
pret  data  concerning  the  number  of  classes,  by 
subject  and  by  field,  now  taught  in  schools  of 
various  sizes  and  the  combinations  of  subjects 
which  constitute  the  teaching  load  of  secon¬ 
dary  school  teachers;  (4)  to  determine  what 
are  the  significant  trends  revealed  in  recent 
reorganizations  of  secondary  school  curricu- 
lums;  (s)  to  determine  what  are  the  significant 
trends  revealed  in  recent  reorganizations  of 
curriculums  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  uni¬ 
versities;  and  (6)  to  define  issues  in  the  light 
of  these  data  which  will  serve  as  guides  to  fur¬ 
ther  study. 

It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to 
make  critical  studies  of  issues  and  principles 
revealed  by  data  before  the  Committee  and 
arrive  if  possible  at  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  the  general  education 
and  the  level  of  specialization  to  be  encouraged 
in  the  subject-matter  preparation  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  Before  definite  conclusions  or 
principles  can  be  set  up,  however,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  addition  to  data  before  the  Committee: 
(i)  to  secure  the  best  evidence  and  judgments 
possible  from  high  school  principals  and  fac¬ 
ulties  relative  to  desirable  general  subject-mat¬ 
ter  preparation  and  especially  the  best  thought 
from  teachers  who  have  proved  themselves 
definitely  successful  and  who  will  indicate  the 
kind  of  general  or  academic  training  which 
would  have  been  more  helpful  than  the  train¬ 
ing  they  now  have;  (2)  to  determine  by  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence  what  relationship  if  any 
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exists  between  teachers’  ratinRS  given  by 
supervisors  and  pupil  achievement  as  shown  by 
tests  in  the  fields  of  algebra,  general  science, 
American  history,  and  one  foreign  language; 
(3)  to  study  further  the  administrative  con¬ 
ditions  and  procedures  in  the  North  Central 
Association  high  schools  which  have  a  bearing 
on  subject-matter  preparation  of  teachers;  (4) 
to  assemble  and  interpret  data  relative  to 
trends  revealed  by  recent  changes  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  secondary  school  curricula  and 
curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in 
different  types  of  colleges. 

Chairman  Webb:  The  third  commit¬ 
tee  of  our  Commission  is  the  Committee 
on  Experimental  College  Entrance  Units 
under  the  chairmanship  of  H.  H.  Ryan, 
Principal  of  the  Wisconsin  High  School 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  This 
year  they  have  confined  their  work  to 
dealing  with  this  problem:  Can  an  ade¬ 
quate  body  of  authentic  material  be 
found  for  use  in  the  secondary  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  actual, 
practical  workings  of  our  government, 
national,  state  and  local? 

The  Committee  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Marjorie  Morse  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  to  carry  on  this  study.  She 
made  a  report  of  that  study  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  this  morning  which  was  enthus¬ 
iastically  received.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  report  from  the  floor,  it  was  suggested 
that  that  Committee  should  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  with  that  type  of  investigation,  hop¬ 
ing  to  eventually  be  able  to  produce  some 
source  material  or  a  handbook  of  some 
kind  which  would  actually  be  available 
for  use  by  these  high  school  boys  and 
girls,  in  intelligently  acquainting  them 
with  what  is  actually  going  on  in  the 
operations  of  our  government,  national, 
state  and  local. 

The  fourth  committee  which  is  work¬ 
ing  with  our  Commission  is  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Functional  Organization  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  School  Curricula.  That  Com¬ 
mittee  is  really  the  outgrowth  of  the  old 
Committee  on  Qualitative  Units  which 
worked  for  so  many  years  in  setting  up  a 


philosophy  of  curriculum  revision,  which  PI 
eventually  published  a  volume  for  the 
Association  on  Reorganization  of  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Curriculum.  It  was  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  work  intimately  with  that  old 
committee  for  some  twelve  years  or  so, 
and  at  the  times  I  reported  on  the  work 
of  that  committee  to  this  Association  1 
tried  to  emphasize  every  time  that,  unless 
the  work  that  that  committee  was  doing 
should  eventually  affect  the  actual  prac¬ 
tice  within  the  classrooms  of  our  high 
schools,  it  was  not  worth  doing. 

During  the  past  year  I  was  again 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  on  Func¬ 
tional  Organization  of  Secondary  School  ' 
Curriculum.  When  Mr.  French  left  the  ^ 
Association  territory,  he  turned  over  the 
workings  of  the  Commission  to  me,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  asked  me  to 
carry  on  the  work  during  the  past  year. 

J  asked  Mr.  John  E.  Foster  of  the 
State  College  of  Iowa,  Ames,  to  assume 
the  chairmanship  of  that  Committee.  I 
have  worked  intimately  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Last  fall  we  invited  some  twenty  high 
school  principals  in  the  area  around  Chi¬ 
cago  (we  did  this  for  the  purpose  of  sav¬ 
ing  expenses)  to  come  to  Evanston  and 
sit  in  with  our  Committee  on  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  putting  into  practice  this  func-  * 
tional  philosophy  which  we  had  worked  > 
out  for  the  reorganization  of  our  school 
curriculum.  The  reception  of  that  invi¬ 
tation  was  exceedingly  gratifying,  for 
some  twenty  of  the  twenty-two  met  with 
us  for  a  day’s  session. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  discussion 
of  the  work  of  that  Committee.  The 
Committee  had  secured  the  services  of 
Miss  Lynda  Weber  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  High  School  to  direct  this  ex¬ 
perimentation.  We  agreed  among  our¬ 
selves  at  that  meeting  that  she  would 
visit  those  high  schools  which  thought  it 
possible  to  start  this  experiment  in  the 
second  semester  of  this  year. 
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I  She  visited  some  seven  or  eight  of  the 
high  schools  and  five  of  those  schools 
have  been  carrying  on  this  experimenta¬ 
tion  in  teaching  functional  health  work 
I  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  these  five  high 
I  schools.  The  five  high  schools  cooperat- 
[  ing  are  Lake  Forest  High  School,  Bar¬ 
rington,  Illinois,  High  School,  J.  Sterling 
I  Morton  High  School,  DesPlaines  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Hyde  Park  High 
}  School  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

I  Personally,  I  have  visited  four  of  these 
high  schools  and  observed  the  working  of 
I  this  plan  within  these  high  schools.  After 
1  visited  these  high  schools  I  came  to 
!  understand  the  enthusiasm  of  Miss 
^  Weber  as  it  grew  in  the  directing  of  that 
I  work.  The  thing  that  pleases  me  so  much 
is  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves  in  the  high  schools,  the  principals 
and  the  teachers  who  are  actually  doing 
this  work. 

Yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  our  Com¬ 
mission,  in  the  report  of  the  work  of  this 
Committee,  Miss  Weber,  with  the  group 
of  people  from  these  various  schools 
told  us  what  they  were  doing.  We  are 
highly  gratified  at  the  actual,  practical 
results  of  these  principles  being  applied, 
which  we  have  so  long  been  interested  in. 

The  thing  that  has  impressed  me 
about  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  the 
[  closeness  with  which  the  work  of  our 
Commission  is  getting  to  the  very  heart 
I  of  the  work  within  our  high  schools. 
That  is  the  thing  that  we  have  been  em¬ 
phasizing,  that  we  have  been  wanting. 

*  As  I  view  the  work  of  our  Commission, 

[  it  seems  to  me  to  be  exceedingly  bright 
in  the  possibilities  of  our  rendering  a 
I  larger  and  larger  servce  to  the  high 
i  schools  of  the  North  Central  Association. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  our  Com- 
)  mission  from  year  to  year  to  emphasize 
before  the  Association,  when  we  report  to 

I'  you,  certain  aspects  of  the  work  of  our 
Commission.  Last  year  we  reported  and 
emphasized  to  you  the  work  of  this 


Committee  on  Academic  Preparation  of 
High  School  Teachers.  This  year,  in  the 
light  of  the  experimentation  that  is  going 
on  in  these  high  schools,  we  decided  to 
emphasize  before  you  today  the  func¬ 
tional  approach  in  reorganization  of 
secondary  school  curricula.  We  have  two 
speakers  on  that  topic,  and  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  me,  because  of  the  long 
association  I  have  had  with  him  in  the 
intimate  work  which  we  have  done  to¬ 
gether  on  this  Commission  in  dealing 
with  these  problems.  Understanding  the 
keen  insight  that  he  has  into  these  prob¬ 
lems,  we  asked  Professor  John  E.  Stout 
of  the  School  of  Education  of  North¬ 
western  University  to  speak  to  us  this 
afternoon  on  “The  Functional  Viewpoint 
in  Organizing  Secondary  School  Curric¬ 
ula.”  Professor  Stout. ‘ 

Chairman  Webb:  You  have  just  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  presentation  by  the  man  who 
has  worked  for  the  longest  number  of 
years  on  this  Committee.  I  am  sure  you 
all  agree  with  what  Stout  has  said;  you 
have  heard  him  so  often. 

Then  we  thought  we  would  select  the 
man  who  was  the  youngest  on  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  has  been  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  don’t  know  how  much  he  has 
been  contaminated  by  the  thinking  there, 
but  if  he  says  anything  that  you  don’t 
agree  with,  just  realize  that  he  hasn’t 
been  indoctrinated  sufficiently  with 
North  Central  Association  practices. 
But,  seriously,  you  are  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  work  that  the  next  speaker 
has  done.  This  Committee  has  always 
had  people  who  offered  stimulating  sug¬ 
gestions  and  criticisms  of  their  work.  We 
have  always  welcomed  such.  We  have 
tried  to  be  broad  in  our  thinking.  We 
have  tried  to  apply  the  philosophy  in  our 
own  work  that  we  were  asking  the  high 
school  people  to  apply  in  reorganizing 
their  own  curricula. 

1  Professor  Stout’s  paper  appeared  in  the  Octo¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 
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W’e  have  asked  Professor  Samuel 
Everett  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  to 
speak  to  us  on  “Curriculum  Making  and 
the  State  of  the  Nation.”  Professor 
Everett. ‘ 

Chairman  Webb:  In  closing  this  part 
of  our  program  I  would  like  first  to  thank 
these  two  gentlemen  for  their  interesting 
and  enlightening  addresses  on  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  secondary  school  curricula. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  people  in  the 
high  schools  and  other  workers  of  our 
Commission  who  have  cooperated  so 
heartily  and  thoroughly  in  furthering 
our  work.  As  I  view  the  work  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  this  Commission,  in  all  the  years 
I  have  labored  in  this  Commission  I 
have  never  been  more  encouraged  and 
heartened  as  to  the  possibiltiy  of  fur¬ 
ther  work  and  further  service  to  the  high 
schools  of  this  area. 

This,  President  McWhorter,  finishes 
the  report  of  the  Commission  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  this  time.  I  now  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  you.  [President  Mc- 
VV'^horter  resumed  the  chair.] 

President  McWhorter:  We  thank  Dr. 
Webb  for  the  contributions  which  his 
Commission  has  made,  his  report  of  the 
work  they  are  doing  and  these  two  very 
stimulating  and  inspiring  addresses 
which  we  have  heard  from ‘members  of 
that  Commission. 

There  are  two  sessional  committees 
which  I  would  like  to  announce  at  this 
time  in  the  absence  of  our  Secretary. 
They  are,  first,  the  Auditing  Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  Mr.  Trimble  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rai  of  Iowa  and  Mr.  Holley 
of  Oklahoma. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  which 
will  report  later  during  this  session,  is 
composed  of  Mr.  Stradley  of  Ohio  State 
University,  Mr.  Rufi  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Buck  of  the  Shortridge 
High  School  of  Indianapolis,  and  Rever- 

1  Professor  Everett’s  paper  appeared  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  issue  of  the  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


end  J.  J.  Edwards  of  DePaul  University. 

There  has  never  been  any  question  in  i 
this  Association  about  the  ornamental  i 
sufficiency  of  its  Vice  Presidents.  In  fact,  , 
I  have  heard  very  much  favorable  com¬ 
ment  upon  that  point.  We  thought  that 
on  this  occasion  it  would  be  well  for  us, 
also,  to  make  use  of  the  administrative 
adequacy  of  those  same  gentlemen.  [ 
Hence,  I  am  announcing  as  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  remainder  of  this  program  I 
this  afternoon  the  First  Vice  President  * 
of  the  Association  for  the  current  year, 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pearson,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts  of  Drake  University,  Des 
Moines.  Dr.  Pearson.  [First  Vice  Presi-  * 
dent  Pearson  assumed  the  chair.]  i 

Chairman  Pearson:  Mr.  President, 
that  highly  distinguished  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  of  an  earlier  day, 
hailing  from  the  good  state  of  Indiana, 
attempted  on  one  occasion  to  define  the 
duties  of  a  Vice  President. 

He  said,  “A  Vice  President  is  like  a 
man  who  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke;  he 
doesn’t  suffer.  He  knows  what  it  is  all 
about,  but  he  doesn’t  take  any  part 
in  it.”  I 

You  see,  the  good  President  of  our 
Association  is  departing  largely  from  ' 
that  established  principle.  We  are  very  ^ 
grateful  to  him  for  that.  I 

I  tried  to  look  up  further,  in  fact  I 
entered  upon  a  little  course  of  research 
of  my  own  in  order  to  find  out  just  what 
my  duties  as  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents 
should  be.  I  studied  words;  I  studied  this  ( 
and  that.  I  went  to  the  best  dictionary  f 
that  I  had.  This  bit  of  illumination  ■ 
flashed  in  upon  me,  that  I  am  only  a  F 
substitute.  Then  I  wanted  to  know  what  j 
a  substitute  is  and,  turning  to  another  I 
page  of  that  same  good  book,  I  found  . 
that  a  substitute  is  an  inferior  article  | 
used  only  temporarily.  | 

Now,  then,  having  gotten  our  bearings,  I 
we  can  proceed  to  the  duties  as  Vice  r 
President  of  this  afternoon,  and  I  have  i 
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the  pleasure  to  ask  Mr,  E.  H.  Kemper 
McComb,  Principal,  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  to 
give  the  report  of  the  Treasurer.  Mr. 
McComb, 

Treasurer  McComb:  Mr.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Members  of  the  Association: 
The  fiscal  year  of  the  Association  ex¬ 
tends  from  July  i  to  June  30.  There¬ 
fore,  the  financial  statement  presented 
at  this  time  is  always  an  ad  interim  re¬ 
port.  It  is  cumulative  beginning  with  the 
balance  reported  the  preceding  year.  I 
shall  read  only  the  round  numbers. 
[Treasurer  McComb  read  his  report.^] 
Chairman  Pearson:  I  have  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  method  of  procedure  for 
this  report  is  simply  to  refer  it  to  the 
Auditing  Committee,  if  there  is  no  ob¬ 
jection.  Are  there  any  objections? 
(None.) 

The  next  number  on  our  program  is 
another  report,  the  report  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee.  This  report  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Stradley,  Chair¬ 
man,  University  Examiner,  Ohio  State 
University. 

Dr.  B.  L.  Stradley:  Vice  President 
Pearson,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Constitution,  a  President  and 
two  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
for  a  single  term  of  one  year.  In  addition 
to  these  officers,  two  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  each  year 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

Your  Nominating  Committee  nomin¬ 
ates  the  following  as  officers  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year: 

President:  A.  M.  Schwttalla,  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
First  Vice  President:  Lucia  R.  Briggs,  Mil- 
waukee-Downer  ColleRe,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Second  Vice  President:  W.  H.  Shirley,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Schools,  Marshalltown,  Iowa 
Member  of  the  Executive  Committee: 

G.  H.  Reavis,  State  High  School  Inspector, 
Columbus,  Ohio 

1  This  report  appeared  in  the  July,  1936,  issue 
of  the  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


Ely  Foster,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 

„  ,  ,  Respectfully  submitted, 

Tulsa,  Okla. 

George  Buck  J.  J.  Edwards 

John  Rufi  B.  L.  Stradley 

M.  R.  Owens 

Mr.  Vice  President,  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  procedure,  I  move 
that  the  report  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
the  table  for  final  consideration  at  the 
session  tomorrow  afternoon. 

Chairman  Pearson:  You  have  heard 
the  motion.  Is  that  motion  seconded? 

[The  motion  was  regularly  seconded.] 

Chairman  Pearson:  It  has  been  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  report  be  placed 
on  the  table  and  voted  on  tomorrow 
afternoon  at  the  fourth  general  session 
to  be  held  at  one-thirty.  All  in  favor  of 
this  motion  make  it  known  by  saying 
“aye”;  opposed.  The  motion  is  carried. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  there  is  also 
a  constitutional  provision,  namely  this, 
that,  in  the  meantime,  further  nomina¬ 
tions  may  be  made  upon  petition  by  any 
ten  members,  and  this  petition  must  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  Am  I  correct? 

President  McWhorter:  Yes. 

Chairman  Pearson:  We  have  been 
looking  forward  to  the  next  number  on 
the  program  with  anticipations  of  plea¬ 
sure,  indeed.  Our  President  has  served  us 
so  capably  and  so  wisely  and  so  well 
during  the  year  that  we  certainly  would 
like  to  hear  from  him  now.  I  therefore 
have  great  pleasure  and  honor  in  pre¬ 
senting  to  you  Mr.  L.  N.  McWhorter, 
President  of  the  Association,  who  will 
now  address  you  on  the  subject:  “The 
Movement  of  Youth.”  Mr.  President. 

President  McWhorter:  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Association:  I  trust 
that  for  a  few  moments  you  will  pardon 
the  use  of  the  first  person  in  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  character  of  this  address. 

First,  I  have  seen  fit  to  make  some 
generalizations  and  to  draw  some  con¬ 
clusions  from  the  meager  data  which  my 
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own  observations  of  young  people  in  my 
own  community  have  furnished.  If  your 
observations  and  your  conclusions  differ 
from  mine,  it  is  only  obvious  that  such  is 
the  nature  of  your  experience  and  that  in 
this  aspect  and  in  this  viewpoint  rests 
your  obligation  and  your  problem. 

Second,  I  have  endeavored  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  theme  from  the  some¬ 
what  loosely  organized  expression  and 
thoughts  of  non-adjusted  young  people 
themselves,  rather  than  from  the  theo¬ 
retical  viewpoint  of  the  trained  psy¬ 
chologist  or  the  specialist  in  education. 

Third,  I  have  seen  fit  to  pay  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  more  spectacular  and,  oft- 
times,  violent  aspects  of  a  youth  move¬ 
ment,  not  because  I  do  not  appreciate 
the  serious  implications  of  these  out¬ 
bursts,  but  because  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  represent  the  real  spirit  of  the  youth 
of  America  who  still  possess  fineness  of 
fiber,  honesty  in  thinking  and  a  broad, 
hopeful  idealism.  [President  McWhorter 
then  read  his  address.^] 

Chairman  Pearson:  This  concludes 
our  program  this  afternoon.  Mr.  Presi¬ 


dent,  may  I  just  say  personally  and  as 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Association 
that  we  have  been  extremely  happy 
during  your  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  North  Central  Association. 

May  I  just  leave  one  thought  with 
you:  There  is  a  poem  written  by  Kipling, 
that  I  can  never  get  away  from.  It  is 
called  “The  Palace.”  “When  I  was  a 
king  and  a  builder  in  the  open  noon  of 
my  prime”  and  all  of  that,  “I  built  my¬ 
self  a  palace.”  Well,  the  thought  is 
simply  this,  that  each  generation  has 
gone  to  contribute  to  the  forward  move¬ 
ment  of  mankind. 

I  cut  on  each  timber. 

And  I  carved  on  each  stone, 

After  me  cometh  a  builder 
Tell  them  I  too  have  known; 

I  have  done  something. 

So,  each  administration  as  it  goes  on 
contributes  something,  and  each  genera¬ 
tion  contributes  something.  That  is  our 
optimistic  thought  this  afternoon.  The 
Chair  will  now  entertain  a  motion  to  ad¬ 
journ.  [The  meeting  recessed  at  four 
o’clock.] 


II— FRIDAY  BANQUET  SESSION 
April  24,  1936 


The  meeting  convened  at  seven  twenty- 
five  o’clock.  President  McWhorter  pre¬ 
siding  as  Toastmaster. 

MR.  MCWHORTER’S  OPENING  REMARKS 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation;  I  wish  first  to  apologize  publicly 
to  the  gentleman  who  is  present  in  the 
audience  whom  I  saw  outside  the  door 
and  to  whom,  because  of  his  attire,  I 
mistook  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

It  seemed  to  me  it  was  particularly 
appropriate  on  this  occasion  to  devote 
our  program  to  the  guests  of  the  Associa- 

I  This  address  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Quartebly. — The  Editor. 


tion,  and  hence  we  have  planned  to  do  so. 

One  of  the  very  fine  things  which  this 
Association  indulges  in  is  that  thing 
which  we  call  fraternal  relationship.  It 
extends  not  simply  to  the  exchange  of 
fraternal  delegates  among  the  various 
associations  but  also  to  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  to  the  exchange  of  agreements  in 
regard  to  accrediting  and  in  regard  to 
certification,  and  it  relates  itself  also  to 
the  activity  which  we  are  engaged  in  at 
this  time  in  conjunction  with  these  other 
associations,  that  of  a  cooperative  re¬ 
search  study.  But,  still,  the  most  pleasant 
and  agreeable  characteristic  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  these  other  associations  is 
this  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates. 
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I  had  the  opportunity  in  the  latter 
part  of  November  to  represent  the  North 
Central  Association  at  the  Middle  States 
Association  and  to  be  present  when  the 
present  President  of  that  association  was 
inaugurated.  That  President  we  have 
with  us  this  evening,  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  Middle  States  Association  saw  fit  to 
call  upon  me  first  when  I  was  out  there, 

I  am  going  to  exchange  the  courtesy  and 
call  first  for  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  the  Principal  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  of  New  York 
City,  who  represents  at  this  session  of 
our  Association  the  Middle  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Mr.  Tillinghast. 

MR.  TILLINGHAST’s  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  other  Guests  and 
Members  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion:  On  behalf  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  which  has  done  me  the  honor 
to  send  me  out  here  to  represent  it,  I 
extend  to  you  our  greetings. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  significant 
work  which  is  being  done  by  all  of  our 
associations  and  this  one,  because  of  its 
tremendously  large  membership,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  least  of  these  associations. 

Had  you  been,  as  your  President  was, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Middle  States  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Atlantic  City  in  November, 
and  had  you,  like  him,  gone  to  the  ban¬ 
quet  comp>arable  to  this,  you  would  have 
been  struck  by  one  noticeable  difference. 
I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out  since  I 
sat  here  just  what  the  reason  of  it  is,  but 
the  fact  is  this,  that  in  Atlantic  City  we 
had  almost  as  many  women  at  the  ban¬ 
quet  as  men.  Now,  it  may  be  that  you 
have  somehow  frozen  out  the  women 
here,  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
truth,  it  takes  only  so  few  women  to 
equal  here  so  many  men. 

In  any  case,  as  you  think  of  the 
Middle  States  Association,  which  I  am 


trying  to  bring  to  your  attention  as  I 
bring  its  greetings,  you  can  remember  a 
banquet  in  which  we  were  more  evenly 
divided  than  you  are  tonight. 

I  have  not  been  asked  to  make  a 
spieech;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been 
distinctly  told  not  to  make  a  sp>eech. 
There  are  several  of  us  fraternal  dele¬ 
gates.  Each  one  of  us,  may  I  say  in  pass¬ 
ing,  is  very  capable  of  making  an  excel¬ 
lent  spieech,  but  no  one  of  us  has  been 
asked.  But  I  would  like  to  say  just  this 
before  I  sit  down,  because  in  bringing 
these  greetings  I  would  like  to  have  you 
know  how  our  association  is  feeling. 

We  are  aware  of  the  excellent  work 
that  is  being  done  by  commissions,  by 
accrediting  bodies,  by  coopierative  re¬ 
search  groups,  and  we  would  not  have 
any  one  of  you  think  that  we  think  little 
of  these  or  of  their  importance.  But, 
back  of  all  of  these,  there  is  something 
which  we  of  the  Middle  States  Associa¬ 
tion  are  trying  to  remember,  and  that  is 
that  the  end  of  all  of  this  activity  is  that 
the  youth  of  our  country  may  be  the 
better  served. 

It  is  not  that  we  may  have  reports,  ex¬ 
cellent  reports,  which  will  be  filed.  It  is 
not  that  we  will  have  accrediting  agencies 
which  work  hard  and  successfully,  with¬ 
out  any  end  in  view.  The  end  is  that  our 
schools  may  be  the  better  for  our  young 
poople.  Our  youth  need  our  help,  and  we 
should  help  them  through  our  associa¬ 
tions. 

I  am  connected  with  a  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institution,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
at  Teachers’  College  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  I  have  watched  during  the 
years  a  change  which  I  think  ought  to 
take  place.  The  change,  if  I  may  express 
it  quickly,  is  this:  We  have,  first,  be¬ 
come  scientifically  minded  in  education. 
W’e  have  made  of  education  both  a  pro¬ 
fession  and  a  science.  We  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  humanizing  the 
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science  which  we  have  made.  VV'e  of  the 
Middle  States  hope  that  we  will  never 
become  so  scientific  in  education  that  we 
will  not  be  human  in  education.  What 
our  young  people  need,  and  it  is  for 
them  I  speak,  is  human  relationships  in 
education. 

I  bring  you,  sir,  the  greetings  of  the 
Middle  States.  Thank  you  for  inviting 
me.  I  will  come  again  some  time  if  you 
ask  me. 

MR.  MCWHORTER’S  FIRST  INTERPO¬ 
LATING  REMARKS 

Mr.  Tillinghast,  on  any  occasion  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  you  make  us  this 
speech. 

I  was  looking  over  the  geography  of 
the  North  Central  Association  the  other 
day,  and  while  I  recognized  that  it  cov¬ 
ered  a  territory  of  twenty  states,  many 
of  them  quite  remote  from  the  others,  I 
didn’t  think  of  its  particular  shape.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  it  forms  an 
arc,  a  rainbow,  if  you  will,  extending 
from  Arizona  up  through  Wyoming, 
across  the  northern  territories  and  down 
into  the  southeast  of  West  Virginia.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  embrace  in  its 
extent  most  of  the  other  regions  that  are 
represented  by  associations. 

Somehow  or  other,  we  haven’t  been 
able  yet  to  extend  our  arms  and  our 
tentacles,  I  don’t  know  which,  over  the 
territory  that  is  occupied  by  rockbound 
New  England,  and  yet  we  enjoy  the 
most  harmonious  relations  with  that  or¬ 
ganization,  an  organization  that  was 
founded  in  1884  and  which  brings  to  us 
the  best  traditions  of  an  association 
formed  originally  of  preparatory  schools 
and  colleges. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  think 
for  a  second  or  third  time  we  have  wel¬ 
comed  as  the  representative  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  Mr.  George  S.  Miller 
of  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts. 


MR.  miller’s  remarks 

Mr.  President,  Members  and  Guests 
of  the  North  Central  Association:  I  was 
going  to  remark,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Middle  States  did,  that  what  im¬ 
pressed  me  about  this  particular  meeting, 
this  particular  session,  was  the  dearth  of 
the  fair  sex.  But  he  analyzed  why  they 
were  not  here  in  a  way  that  seemed  very 
much  to  the  liking  of  those  who  ex¬ 
pressed  any  audible  opinion,  so  I  guess  I 
will  just  agree  that  that  must  be  the 
reason  why  we  have  more  women  in 
New  England  at  our  meetings  than  you 
do  here. 

It  gives  me  pleasure,  as  it  did  last 
year,  to  bring  to  this  Association  the 
greetings  of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  am  impressed,  in  attending  the 
sessions  of  your  excellent  program,  with 
tlje  fact  that,  although  in  detail  we 
function  differently,  we  do  have,  as  was 
indicated  a  moment  ago,  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives.  We  are  trying  in  our  section  of 
the  country  as  you  are  in  yours  to  solve 
these  problems  of  education  in  a  way 
that  will  make  the  citizens  of  the  next 
generation  able  to  cope  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  they  must  meet. 

Our  last  meeting,  last  December,  at 
which  we  were  honored  by  the  presence 
of  a  delegate  from  this  Association,  was 
our  semi-centennial  meeting,  and  we 
took  occasion  at  that  time  to  review 
something  of  our  past,  and  we  were  much 
impressed  with  what  had  been  developed 
and  accomplished  during  that  period  of 
fifty  years.  But  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
a  backward  looking  organization.  Like 
you,  we  are  studying  the  present  prob¬ 
lems  and  their  relationship  to  education. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
splendid  presidential  address  at  your 
afternoon  session,  which  seemed  to  me 
expressed  in  a  way  that  could  not  be 
improved  upon  just  what  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  present  educator  is  to  the 
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youth  of  today.  Certainly,  there  must  be 
cooperation  between  the  two  groups  if 
we  are  to  avoid  chaos. 

Our  situation  in  New  England,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  not  an  accrediting  insti¬ 
tution,  is  somewhat  different  from  yours, 
but  at  the  present  time,  in  order  to  make 
our  association  more  effective,  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  is  at  work  on  certain 
fundamental  changes  in  our  constitu¬ 
tion  which,  if  adopted  at  our  next  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  we  believe  will  make  us  of 
more  service  to  education  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  than  we  have  been  in  the  past. 

Educators  in  New  England,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Massachusetts,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  are  much  disturbed  at  the  po¬ 
litical  interference  with  education.  It  has 
become  well  nigh  universal  within  the 
last  few  years  for  school  committees  to 
confine  their  selection  of  teachers  to  local 
candidates,  which  all  too  often  means 
local  candidates  with  proper  political  af¬ 
filiations. 

The  removal  of  Payson  Smith  as 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  many 
years  of  satisfactory  service  through 
both  Republican  and  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministrations,  and  the  substitution  for 
him  of  a  man  who  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  larger  problems  of  education 
is  of  great  significance. 

Last  year,  Massachusetts,  like  many 
other  states,  passed  a  teachers’  oath 
bill.  According  to  its  proponents,  its  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  get  rid  of  the  communists 
in  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  If  that  was  its  purpose,  it 
is  the  wrong  remedy,  because  of  all  the 
thousands  of  teachers  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  all  but  two  took  the  oath,  and 
those  two,  and  I  can  speak  personally 
because  they  are  both  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  institution  where  I  teach, 
certainly  never  had  any  suspicion  of 
communism  cast  in  their  direction. 

As  one  of  them  said  in  a  public  meet¬ 
ing,  after  he  was  forced  to  resign,  “A 


communist  would  not  object  to  violating 
an  oath  taken  before  a  God  in  whom  he 
does  not  believe.” 

If  there  are  communists,  they  were 
not  discovered,  leading  us  to  think,  as 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  law,  from 
that  point  of  view  it  was  utterly  futile. 

These  are  among  the  problems  that 
we  are  considering  at  the  present  time 
and  which  we  feel  must  be  solved  prop¬ 
erly  if  education  is  to  continue  to  have 
the  position  that  it  has  had  in  the  past. 
It  is  not  the  taking  of  the  oath  of  al¬ 
legiance  to  which  anyone  objects;  it  is 
the  implications  in  it,  the  fear  that  it  is 
an  entering  wedge  for  a  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  and  the  point  of  view  that  we 
have  enjoyed.  And,  certainly,  all  edu¬ 
cators,  whether  they  are  north,  south, 
east  or  west,  want  education  to  be  un¬ 
trammeled  by  political  influence. 

As  the  preceding  speaker  said,  we 
were  not  asked  to  make  a  speech.  If  I 
don’t  look  out,  I  will  be  thinking  I  was 
or  you  will  be  thinking  I  was.  So,  in 
conclusion  I  will  say  again  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  bring  to  you  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  New  England  Association. 
I  trust  that  the  delegates  who  come  to 
us  from  you  enjoy  and  get  the  value  out 
of  our  program  that  I  get  out  of  yours. 
Thank  you. 

MR.  MCWHORTER’S  SECOND  INTERPO¬ 
LATING  REMARKS 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Miller. 

I  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  your 
experience  you  have  heard  of  a  dual 
personality.  VVe  have  one  at  the  speak¬ 
ers’  table  tonight,  because  the  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  shall  next  call  upon  might 
just  as  well  represent  the  North  Central 
Association  at  the  Northwest  Associa¬ 
tion  as  to  represent  the  Northwest  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  North  Central  Association. 
If  not  a  dual  personality,  he  certainly 
possesses  a  dual  allegiance. 
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One  of  our  very  earnest  workers,  one 
whom  I  found  at  work  the  first  day  I 
met  him  at  this  time  in  our  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,  comes  to  us  to¬ 
night  as  the  representative  of  the 
Northwest  Association.  Many  of  you 
know  him  for  his  work  in  our  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  J.  A.  Woodward,  High  School 
Supervisor  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  of  the  State  of  Montana  and 
secretary  of  the  state  committee  that 
owes  its  allegiance  to  the  Northwest 
Association  and  also  secretary  of  the 
committee  that  owes  its  allegiance  to  the 
North  Central  Association.  I  present  Mr. 
Woodward. 

MR.  woodward’s  remarks 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the 
North  Central  Association  and  Friends: 
I  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  study 
again  that  picture  of  Daniel  in  the 
lion’s  den.  I  noticed  upon  Daniel’s  face 
a  look  of  contentment,  in  fact,  almost  a 
smile.  I  believe  I  have  discovered  the 
reason  for  that.  Daniel  had  good  reason 
to  believe  he  would  not  be  called  upon 
for  an  after-dinner  speech. 

As  your  Chairman  has  said,  I  am  like 
a  man  with  two  sweethearts,  but,  for¬ 
tunately,  I  shall  not  be  compelled  to 
choose  between  those  two.  I  owe  alle¬ 
giance  to  both  the  North  Central  and 
the  Northwest  Associations. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  listen  to 
your  visiting  delegate  from  the  North 
Central  Association  at  Spokane  within 
the  past  two  weeks,  and  I  want  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  he  pierformed  the  func¬ 
tions  that  he  should  have  performed  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  I  think 
he  conducted  himself  in  a  way  that  you 
might  be  proud  of  him;  at  least  I  know 
he  did  during  the  time  that  I  was  with 
him.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Cross  of  Colorado. 

We  were  especially  interested,  too,  in 
having  Dr.  Carrothers  with  us.  Dr.  Car- 
rothers  who  has  been  such  a  leader  in 


this  organization.  The  Doctor  told  a 
little  story  which  illustrated  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Greek  literature.  Previous  to 
that  Dr.  Burton  of  California  had  made 
several  references  to  Greek  literature, 
and,  not  to  be  outdone,  Dr.  Carrothers 
told  this  story.  He  said  his  education 
had  been  pretty  largely  in  mathematics 
and  science,  but  he  did  claim  some 
knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  It  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  story  of  the  fellow 
who  had  ripped  his  trousers.  He  went  to 
a  Greek  tailor  and  he  said  to  the  tailor, 
“You,  Mendez?” 

The  Greek  looked  at  him  and  said, 
“You,  Euripides?” 

As  your  Chairman  has  said,  it  has 
been  my  privilege,  and  it  has  been  a 
privilege,  within  the  past  few  days  to 
help  somewhat  in  the  carrying  on  of  the 
work  of  this  Association.  I  came  down 
here  to  work  and  to  learn,  and  I  have 
learned  a  great  deal.  However,  I  think 
the  part  that  I  have  played  in  helping 
out  in  the  work  of  your  Association,  as 
I  have  watched  you  cross  the  many 
bridges  and  meet  the  difficult  situations 
that  you  have  to  meet  in  making  your 
decisions  concerning  whether  to  advise 
or  to  warn  or  to  drop  a  school — I  am  re¬ 
minded,  so  far  as  my  part  upon  the 
program  is  concerned,  of  the  elephant 
and  the  flea  who  crossed  the  bridge  to¬ 
gether.  After  they  were  across,  the  flea 
turned  to  the  elephant  and  said,  “We 
certainly  did  shake  hell  out  of  that 
bridge.” 

I  must  confess  a  little  nervousness  at 
appearing  before  this  group,  and  I  want 
to  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret.  These 
doctors  at  the  table  told  me  before  the 
meeting  began  that  even  they  were  a 
little  nervous. 

I  am  glad  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
make  a  speech.  I  can’t  sit  down,  how¬ 
ever,  without  referring  to  the  fact  that 
I  was  at  the  St.  Louis  convention.  It 
seems  to  be  the  custom  of  those  who  ap- 
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pear  before  the  sectional  meetings  or 
the  meetings  of  this  Association  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tion.  I  learned  many  things  at  St.  Louis. 
Among  other  things,  I  was  sitting  next 
to  Dr.  Davis  of  Boston  University  one 
day,  and  he  said,  “Woodward,  do  you 
know  what  became  of  that  famous  log 
with  Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and 
Garfield  on  the  other?” 

“No,”  I  said,  “I  don’t  know.  What 
did  become  of  that?” 

“Well,”  he  said,  “that  has  been  sawed 
up  into  school  boards.” 

One  of  your  speakers  has  referred  to 
the  fact  that  we  get  into  trouble  very 
often  in  teaching  up-to-date  problems. 
These  problems,  it  seems  to  me,  might 
easily  be  solved  if  we  interpret  them  in 
the  proper  manner,  which  reminded  me 
of  the  story  of  the  Negro  preacher  who 
was  quite  friendly  with  his  parishioners 
of  the  female  persuasion,  in  fact  a  little 
too  friendly.  When  he  was  taken  to  task 
by  his  congregation  for  his  friendliness, 
he  told  them  he  was  obeying  the  in¬ 
junction  of  Scripture  which  said  that 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  are  commanded 
to  take  the  lambs  unto  their  bosoms.  And 
they  were  in  a  quandary  to  know  what 
to  do  to  solve  the  problem,  so  they  left 
it  to  one  of  the  old  deacons.  When  this 
Scriptural  injunction  was  given  to  the 
old  deacon,  his  reply  was,  “Yes,  that 
may  be  true  but  you  must  be  mighty 
sure  that  those  lambs  are  ram  lambs.” 

I  am  very  happy  indeed  to  extend  the 
greetings  of  the  Northwest  Association 
to  the  North  Central  Association.  You 
know,  the  Northwest  Association  in¬ 
cludes  the  territory  as  far  north  as 
Alaska,  as  far  west  as  Hawaii,  as  far 
south  as  California  and  many  states  in¬ 
tervening.  Our  distances  are  such,  in 
fact,  that  we  are  already  beginning  to 
consider  whether  or  not  we  should  not 
use  the  plane  in  our  visitations  over  the 
State  of  Montana.  For  instance,  I 


vision  that  within  a  few  years  we  may 
have  an  Austin  edition  of  a  plane  by 
which  I  might  fly  to  the  schools  I  wish 
to  visit,  light  on  the  schoolhouse,  take 
from  my  pocket  a  rope  ladder,  throw  it 
over  the  chimney,  climb  down  and  visit 
the  school,  and  on  to  the  next.  That  may 
seem  very  visionary,  but  there  have 
been  things  quite  as  visionary  happen 
in  the  past. 

We  are  a  territory  of  great  distances. 
1  might  continue  this  talk  indefinitely 
if  I  should  use  the  definition  given  of 
the  word  “strategy.”  Two  young  sol¬ 
diers  were  discussing  military  terms. 
They  came  to  the  word  “strategy.”  One 
of  them  said  to  the  other,  “Do  you 
know  what  strategy  means?” 

“Yes,  that  means  you  keep  on  firing 
after  you  have  run  out  of  aimnunition.” 

I  want  especially  to  invite  you  to  the 
Northwest  this  summer  to  attend  the 
national  meeting  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  Portland.  As  you 
come  to  Portland,  do  not  fail  to  call  at 
Montana.  We  would  be  very  happy  in¬ 
deed  to  entertain  you  in  Montana.  You 
know,  we  have  a  guild  in  Montana,  that 
embraces  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
state,  boys  an  girls,  men  and  women, 
doctors,  everybody.  That  guild  has  no 
social  distinctions  whatever.  We  meet 
on  the  streams  and  the  lakes  of  our 
great  state,  and  the  high  sign  is,  “What 
luck?”  or  “What  kind  of  fly  are  you 
using?” 

When  you  come  to  Portland  this 
summer,  which  I  hope  you  will,  we  wish 
very  much  that  you  would  make  a 
short  stay  in  Montana  and  join  this 
particular  guild  which  I  mentioned. 

Again,  greetings  and  best  wishes  from 
the  Northwest  to  the  North  Central. 

MR.  MCWHORTER’S  THIRD  INTERPO¬ 
LATION 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Woodward,  although 
I  didn’t  suppose  that  this  was  going  to 
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turn  into  an  advertisement  of  the  lakes 
of  your  state.  I  have  a  few  remarks  to 
make  about  Minnesota,  if  you  care  to 
have  them  at  this  point. 

I  wonder  if  the  nature  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward’s  remarks  answers  your  question, 
Mr.  Heidelberg? 

Before  we  came  into  this  meeting  Mr. 
Heidelberg  took  me  one  side  and  asked 
if  it  would  be  permissible  or  appropriate 
or  good  taste  to  use  a  story  or  two  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  he  is  to 
make.  The  Southern  Association  is 
almost  a  twin  of  the  Association  to 
which  we  belong,  organized  in  1895.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  to  have  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  that  association  tonight 
Mr.  H.  B.  Heidelberg,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Clarksdale,  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Heidelberg. 

MR.  Heidelberg’s  remarks 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  I  never  yet  have  gotten  to  the 
point  where  I  did  not  suffer  with  stage 
fright  when  I  got  ready  to  make  an 
after-dinner  speech.  In  fact,  I  feel  as  if 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den  occupied  a  very 
enviable  position  just  now. 

I  really  feel  I  would  much  rather  be 
what  I  was  once  dubbed  by  the  small 
son  of  a  fellow  school  superintendent 
when  I  was  a  guest  at  his  home.  Right 
in  the  midst  of  the  meal,  a  little  boy, 
about  eight  years  old,  turned  to  me  and 
said,  “Mr.  Heidelberg,  are  you  a  school 
superintendent?” 

I  said,  “Yes,  son,  I  am.” 

“Huh,  I  thought  you  were  a  cigar 
salesman.” 

Right  now  I  feel  that  a  cigar  sales¬ 
man  would  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  me. 

As  the  immediate  past  president  of 
the  Southern  Association  and  the  fra¬ 
ternal  delegate  from  that  association  to 
this  organization,  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
altogether  a  stranger  in  your  midst. 


Being  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  which  is  one  of  your  member 
institutions,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  today  and  yesterday  in  meeting 
quite  a  number  of  my  former  fellow 
students  and  members  of  the  faculty 
who  have  been  most  gracious  and  cour¬ 
teous  to  me  since  I  have  been  here.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  has  given  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  several  of  your  former  fraternal 
delegates  and  speakers  to  the  Southern 
Association.  Among  these  have  been 
Dr.  Elliff  of  Missouri,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ed¬ 
monson,  your  former  President,  from 
Michigan,  and  Dr.  Gage,  who  was  one 
of  our  speakers  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Southern  Association  along  with  Dr. 
Edmonson,  also  Dr.  Clevenger,  your 
Secretary. 

We  always  enjoy  having  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  North  Central  Associa¬ 
tion  with  us.  Those  who  were  there  last 
year  know  something  about  Southern 
Association  history  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  I  am  going  to  venture  to  give 
you  a  very  brief  story  as  to  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place.  For  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  until  two  years  ago,  the  Southern 
Association  has  been  dominated  by  a 
group  of  very  able  representatives 
coming  chiefly  from  the  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges.  They  were  well  known  for  their 
ultra-conservatism  and  their  policies 
prevailed  throughout  all  this  period. 

It  appeared  to  quite  a  large  group  of 
other  members  of  the  Association  that 
the  time  had  come  when  more  change 
was  needed,  change  in  personnel  and 
change  in  p>olicies.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  an  organization  was  formed 
which  had  as  its  objective,  first,  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  executive  committee,  later 
the  presidency,  and,  third  and  last,  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution. 

Last  year  the  new  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  quite  a  number  of  radical 
changes  were  made  in  the  old  constitu- 
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tion.  Just  for  your  information,  while  I 
haven’t  time  to  go  through  in  detail,  by 
any  means,  these  changes,  I  am  going  to 
touch  on  just  a  few  of  the  high  points. 

In  the  first  place,  the  membership 
which  formerly  consisted  of  colleges, 
universities,  junior  colleges,  secondary 
schools  and  individuals  was  changed  to 
only  three  classes,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  secondary  schools  and  state 
departments  of  education. 

Then  the  executive  committee  was 
changed  in  such  a  way  that  the  im¬ 
mediate  past  president  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee,  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  so  organized  that  one-third  of 
its  membership  had  its  term  expire 
every  year,  and  no  member  was  eligible 
for  re-election. 

Then  we  added  a  commission  on  cur¬ 
ricular  problems  and  research  to  the 
three  committees  which  we  had,  namely, 
the  executive  committee,  commission  on 
higher  institutions,  and  commission  on 
secondary  schools. 

The  commission  on  higher  institutions 
was  changed  from  thirty-nine  in  mem¬ 
bership  to  forty-five,  with  a  difference 
in  distribution,  and  the  term  of  office 
was  made  three  years  and  was  so  fixed 
they  were  not  able  to  succeed  themselves 
after  having  served  two  consecutive 
terms,  thus  making  it  so  that  no  member 
could  remain  a  member  of  the  higher 
commission  for  a  longer  period,  consec¬ 
utively,  than  six  years. 

The  secondary  commission  was  in¬ 
creased  from  fifty-five  to  seventy-eight, 
and  their  term  of  office  was  made  three 
years,  the  term  of  one-third  expiring 
each  year,  and  they  are  ineligible  to 
succeed  themselves  after  serving  two 
consecutive  terms  of  three  years  each. 

Then,  the  commission  on  curricula 
problems  is  composed  of  thirty  members 
and  they,  likewise,  are  ineligible  to  suc¬ 
ceed  themselves  after  having  served  two 
terms  of  three  years  each. 


Now,  the  new  constitution  makes  the 
organization  much  more  democratic,  in 
the  sense  that  each  commission  has  the 
constitutional  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  executive  committee  the  names  of 
the  new  members  or  the  names  of  the 
old  members  who  are  elegible  for  re- 
election;  then  the  executive  committee 
passes  it  on  to  the  association,  so  they 
have  that  constitutional  right.  Further¬ 
more,  the  sessions  of  each  commission 
shall  be  open,  according  to  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  not  executive,  unless  the 
business  is  of  such  a  character  as  would 
likely  prove  detrimental  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  under  consideration.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  commission  on  higher  institu¬ 
tions  regularly  and  characteristically 
conducted  their  sessions  of  an  executive 
character. 

Last,  final  action  on  all  matters  is  to 
be  taken  by  each  commission  as  a  whole 
and  not  by  any  committee  clothed  with 
authority  from  the  commission.  The 
commission  on  higher  institutions  have 
had  what  is  known  as  an  executive 
council  consisting  of  five  men.  They 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  authority.  We 
have  been  told  it  became  a  common  pro¬ 
cedure  to  delegate  to  them  final  action, 
final  authority  in  taking  action  on  many 
matters  on  which  the  commission  as  a 
whole  should  have  taken  action.  So, 
from  now  on  they  are  prohibited,  and 
likewise  each  other  commission  is  pro¬ 
hibited,  from  delegating  to  any  commit¬ 
tee  final  authority  to  do  anything  unless 
that  action  is  approved  entirely  by  the 
commission. 

The  main  principle  involved  in  get¬ 
ting  the  new  constitution  adopted  was  to 
provide  for  the  principle  of  rotation  in 
office.  It  was  believed  that  rotation  in 
personnel  would  be  healthy  and  would 
develop  leadership  on  a  broader  scale 
than  if  the  membership  of  the  commis¬ 
sions  and  the  membership  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  remained  largely  static 
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as  it  has  done  in  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years.  I  know,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  secondary  school  com¬ 
mission  for  fifteen  years,  the  commis¬ 
sion  will  be  strengthened  when  my  term 
expires,  along  with  the  terms  of  other 
members  who  have  been  on  for  long 
terms.  If  they  get  in  new  blood  it  will 
increase  the  interest  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  among  members 
that  are  eligible  for  membership  on 
these  several  commissions. 

This  principle  of  change  reminds  me 
of  a  story  that  I  am  going  to  venture  to 
tell,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  your  Presi¬ 
dent  has  assured  me  that  this  is  some¬ 
what  of  an  informal  gathering.  It  is  a 
Negro  story,  one  of  the  late  Senator 
John  Sharp  Williams’  stories. 

It  seems  one  time  there  was  a  young 
man  from  the  old  town  of  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
the  South,  who  left  his  home  town  and 
went  to  New  York  to  make  his  fortune. 
He  succeeded  and  became  the  executive 
of  an  important  business  establishment 
in  New  York. 

He  stayed  away  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  he  came  back  home.  He  walked  the 
streets;  he  saw  practically  no  one  whom 
he  knew.  Finally  he  went  aroimd  to  the 
old  club,  the  old  Elks’  Club,  to  which  he 
used  to  belong.  He  looked  around  for 
the  old  members,  saw  no  one.  Finally  he 
saw  old  Sambo,  the  porter  of  the  club, 
and  he  said  to  Sambo,  “Sambo,  I’m  glad 
to  see  you.” 

“Foh  God,  if  it  ain’t  Marse  John.  Ise 
sure  glad  to  see  you,  Marse  John.” 

“Sambo,  are  any  of  the  old  habitues 
around  the  club  now?” 

“What  dat  you  say?” 

“Are  any  of  the  old  habitues  around 
the  club  now?” 

“Say  that  again.  Boss.” 

“I  want  to  know  if  any  of  the  old 
habitues  are  around  the  club.” 


“Nossuh,  Boss  John,  they’s  all  gone, 
but  there’s  plenty  of  sons  of  habitues 
here.” 

MR.  MCWHORTER’S  FOURTH 
INTERPOLATION 

This  afternoon  I  discovered  we  had 
with  US  on  this  occasion  again  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  I 
have  asked  him  to  come  to  our  table 
this  evening,  and  I  am  glad  to  present  to 
you  Mr.  Howard  J.  Savage,  Secretary  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation.  Mr.  Savage. 

MR.  savage’s  REMARKS 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Once  again  I  appear  before  you  in  the 
role  of  the  perpetual  guest.  Let  me  tell 
you  how  much  I  enjoy  that  role  and  to 
offer  you  the  sincere  compliments  and 
best  wishes  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

I  remind  myself  of  an  unacademic 
story  told  of  an  academic  person  by  a 
fellow  philanthropKjid.  A  certain,  very 
eminent  New  England  professor,  in  a 
very  renowned  school,  purchased  a 
house  in  Essex,  Massachusetts,  as  a 
summer  residence,  and,  with  the  house, 
there  went  an  old  and  faithful  retainer 
whom  the  new  purchaser  just  simply 
couldn’t  get  rid  of.  He  decided,  there¬ 
fore,  to  employ  his  executive  capacity 
and  acumen  by  keeping  the  man  on  and 
using  him  as  well  as  he  could.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  famous  professor  of 
medical  science  was  a  somewhat  iras¬ 
cible  person,  especially  in  the  morning, 
and  there  had  been  occasions  when  he 
found  his  eggs  too  hard  or  his  toast 
soggy,  when  he  blew  up. 

One  morning  he  came  to  the  breakfast 
table  and  found  the  eggs  very  hard  in¬ 
deed  and  the  toast  spongy;  the  coffee 
had  grounds  in  it.  He  went  out  on  the 
veranda  to  go  to  his  car,  looked  at  the 
windows  of  the  house,  and  they  were 
covered  with  dirt,  and  there  was  a  pile 
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of  leaves  in  one  corner  of  the  veranda. 

As  he  went  down  the  steps,  Bill  held 
the  door  of  the  car  op>en  for  him,  and  he 
noticed  the  car  was  covered  with  mud. 
That  was  the  last  straw. 

He  said,  “Bill,  you’re  fired;  windows 
filthy,  veranda  covered  with  leaves,  mud 
on  the  car.  You’re  fired.  Go  in  the  house 
and  get  your  money.  I’m  done  with 
you.” 

The  man  looked  at  him  and  said, 
“Doctor,  there’s  egg  on  your  chin.” 

MR.  MCWHORTER’S  FIFTH  INTERPO¬ 
LATION 

I  trust  that  the  members  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  not  viewing  with 
alarm  the  aspects  of  the  youth  problem 
as  it  presents  itself  to  us  today  but  view¬ 
ing  it  as  an  opp>ortunity,  just  one  more 
opportunity,  for  our  organizations,  our 
institutions  and  our  individuals  to  work 
perfectly  to  a  definite  end.  However, 
there  are  some  sidelights  upon  the 
youth  problem  which  make  it  a  serious 
matter,  and  one  that  has  this  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  sociological  phenomenon  which 
exists  in  all  countries  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  experiences  of  our  young 
people  as  they  are  facing  that  from  one 
angle  and  from  another. 

We  have  felt  that  possibly  it  might 
be  wise  for  us  to  bring  together  on  a 
program  of  this  kind  some  thoughts 
which  a  department  of  government, 
anxious  in  relation  to  both  adults  and 
young  people  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
very  fine  work.  We  are  fortunate  in  se¬ 
curing  this  evening  the  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves¬ 
tigation. 

Now,  the  vigorous  protest  which  Mr. 
Nathan  has  made  about  his  ability  as 
a  speech-maker  indicates  positively  to 
me  that  we  will  have  a  fine  address.  I 
am  presenting,  therefore,  Harold  Nath¬ 
an,  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  will  speak 


to  us  on  “The  Youth  Problem  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Crime.”  Mr.  Nathan. 

MR.  NATHAN’S  ADDRESS 

Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gen¬ 
tlemen:  I  have  listened  to  the  previous 
speakers,  who  said  they  were  not  speak¬ 
ers  or  were  not  supposed  to  make  a 
speech,  refer  to  their  nervousness  at  the 
ordeal  they  were  facing.  You  can 
imagine  the  feelings  of  an  individual 
who  is  simply  a  law  enforcement  offi¬ 
cer  at  having  to  address  this  distin¬ 
guished  assemblage.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  let  me  present  the  regrets  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation,  Mr.  John  Edgar  Hoover,  at 
his  inability  to  be  present  in  person.  He 
would  like  to  have  been  here;  he  would 
have  been  here  had  not  prior,  long 
standing  engagements  prevented  it.  So 
I  came,  so  I  face  this  task  with  consid¬ 
erable  trepidation. 

This  rarefied,  academic  atmosphere 
that  I  am  confronting  now  is  something 
decidedly  unusual.  We  have  spoken 
many  times  to  police  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  organizations;  we  have  spoken  to 
small  groups  of  laymen,  but  we  have 
never  faced  a  problem  such  as  this. 

Usually  we  can  get  by,  and  we  do  get 
by,  by  speaking  of  crime  and  criminals. 
We  know  much  of  crime.  Over  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  experience  we  should  have 
learned  much  of  crime.  We  have  met 
many  criminals  in  that  time.  Our  ex- 
f)erience  is  that,  if  we  regale  our  audi¬ 
ences  with  tales  of  crimes  solved  and 
criminals  captured,  that  gets  us  by.  I 
wish  I  could  do  that  this  evening.  Usual¬ 
ly  we  talk  of  the  development,  the 
functions,  the  organization  and  work  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
We  can  do  that.  I  wish  I  could  do  that 
this  evening. 

Youth  and  the  crime  problem.  I  was 
thinking  on  the  way  here,  what  do  I 
know  with  regard  to  the  crime  problem 
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as  it  affects  youth?  Yes,  I  do  know 
something.  What  do  I  know  about 
youth  as  it  appears  to  the  academic 
mind,  in  the  academic  field?  The  youth, 
the  young  persons  that  we  meet,  the 
criminal  youth,  seem  to  be  miles  away, 
atmospherically  and  otherwise,  from  the 
halls  of  learning. 

Youth  and  the  crime  problem.  What 
have  I  to  do  with  anything  like  that? 
Then  I  thought  of  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  entering  upon  life,  en¬ 
tering  upon  adult  life  just  about  now.  I 
felt  that  they  were  to  be  pitied,  of 
course.  To  them  the  wind  is  assuredly 
not  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb. 

I  believe  the  youth  of  our  present 
generation  are  entering  upon  life  at  a 
time  more  unpropitious  of  any  genera¬ 
tion  in  many  decades.  They  are  entering 
upon  life  at  a  time  when  we  law  en¬ 
forcement  officers  believe  that  crime  is 
rampant,  and  that  conditions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  crime  are  serious  indeed,  so 
serious  as  to  constitute  a  crisis,  though 
that  word  “crisis”  has  been  much  over¬ 
worked  of  late  in  various  realms  of 
thought.  [The  remainder  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
the  Quarterly. — The  Editor] 


MR.  MCWHORTER’S  CONCLUDING  I 

REMARKS  ■ 

There  are  two  things  which  I  would 
like  to  explain.  One  of  them  you  prob¬ 
ably  did  not  notice;  I  am  sure  that  you 
did  notice  the  other.  You  may  not  have 
noticed  I  inadvertenly  jerked  my  head 
to  the  side  when  Mr.  Nathan  was  talk¬ 
ing,  because  I  found  he  had  the  charac¬ 
teristic  gesture  of  putting  his  hand  to 
his  hip  pocket.  The  other  was  the  flashes 
and  detonations  at  my  left.  They  were 
merely  atmosphere  for  the  discussion  of 
the  problem  with  which  Mr.  Nathan  is 
most  intimately  acquainted. 

Mr.  Nathan,  we  are  glad  you  have 
been  with  us.  The  story  of  crime  is  not 
a  pleasant  one;  it  is  a  difficult  one  to 
tell.  It  is  a  difficult  one  and  an  un¬ 
pleasant  one  to  understand.  But,  most 
difficult  of  all  is  the  adjustment  that 
people  in  this  country  must  make  to  the 
occupations,  to  the  points  of  view,  to  the 
sidelights  which  other  people  in  other 
fields  and  in  other  professions  possess. 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Nathan,  for  hav¬ 
ing  given  to  us  the  point  of  view  of  your 
great  organization  tonight.  F 

The  meeting  will  stand  adjourned.  j 


III.  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION' 
April  JS,  1936 


The  fourth  general  session  convened  at 
one-thirty  o’clock.  President  McWhor¬ 
ter  presiding. 

President  McWhorter:  To  all  intents 
and  purpHjses,  it  is  now  one-thirty,  and 
I  announced  that  at  this  time  I  would 
introduce  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
afternoon.  I  made  some  pleasant  re¬ 
marks  about  Mr.  Pearson  yesterday  but 

1  The  third  or  Saturday  morning  session  of  the 
Association  was  devoted  entirely  to  addresses  on 
“The  Youth  Problem.”  No  official  business  was 
transacted;  hence  no  stenotype  report  is  published 
here.  The  address  given  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


didn’t  even  raise  a  smile.  Hence,  I  will  I 
be  perfectly  formal  in  my  introduction 
of  the  presiding  officer  this  afternoon. 

The  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  Dr.  J.  V.  Breitwieser,  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Education,  University  of 
North  Dakota.  He  will  be  Chairman  this 
afternoon.  [Second  Vice-President  Breit-  ^ 
wieser  assumed  the  chair.]  I 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  In  assuming  ^ 
the  p>osition  of  chairman  as  Second  Vice- 
President,  I  think  it  simply  indicates  the 
depths  to  which  honors  can  go  rather  g 
than  the  heights.  | 
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I  have,  of  course,  acted  the  part  of  a 
satellite,  which  I  am  sure  is  becoming  of 
a  position  of  this  kind,  and  I  have  seen 
and  heard  some  very  interesting  things. 
As  we  are  closing  this  memorable  session 
at  which  I  am  sure  much  of  profit  will 
come  to  all  of  us,  I  want  to  mention  a 
few  things  that  happened,  just  one  or 
two.  One  of  the  speakers  arose  and  said 
that  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
work  of  this  Association  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  that  the  particular  piece  of 
work  on  which  he  had  busied  himself 
was  in  worse  shape  now  than  it  had  ever 
been.  I  wondered  if  it  wasn’t  time,  per¬ 
haps,  to  stop  working  so  hard,  if  it  is 
getting  in  worse  and  worse  shape. 

Then  I  noticed  that  there  were  three 
people  in  the  audience  asleep;  there  may 
have  been  more,  but  those  were  still 
asleep  when  I  woke  up.  I  turned  to  one 
of  these  and  said,  “  What  points  did  you 
get  out  of  the  address  just  now?” 

He  looked  into  his  notebook  and  he 
had  recorded;  “We  must  help  these 
young  people  to  get  married  while  they 
have  growing  pains.”  He  got  those  two 
sentences,  “growing  pains”  and  “help¬ 
ing  these  young  people  get  married.” 

Now,  for  fear  of  false  emphasis  or 
misinterpretation,  I  don’t  want  anybody 
to  go  out  and  report  that  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  its  youth  movement,  is  going  out 
for  premature  marriages. 

However,  we  have  the  business  ses¬ 
sion  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  business  part  of  the 
program  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
as  to  take  up  the  addresses  that  we  are 
to  have,  two  excellent  addresses.  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  remain,  but,  if  you 
do  have  to  sleep,  that  you  will  wake  up 
occasionally  as  some  of  the  high  points 
are  given  to  you. 

The  first  item  is  the  report  of  the 

Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher 

Education.  I  will  call  on  the  Secretary 

of  the  Commission,  Dean  George  A. 
\ 


Works,  to  give  the  report  of  that  Com¬ 
mission.^ 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  You  have 
heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education.  This 
report  has  been  approved  by  that  Com¬ 
mission  and  by  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee.  It  is  now  before  you  for  any  action 
that  you  wish  to  take.  I  will  be  glad  to 
entertain  a  motion  for  its  approval. 

Father  Cunningham  (Notre  Dame): 
I  so  move.  [The  motion  was  regularly 
seconded.] 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  Moved  and 
seconded  that  this  report  as  a  whole  be 
approved.  Is  there  any  discussion?  Are 
there  any  questions  you  want  to  ask  the 
Secretary?  [The  question  was  called 
for,  put  to  a  vote  and  carried.] 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  We  are  now 
ready  for  the  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Secondary  Schools,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Rosenlof,  Secretary.* 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  The  next  item 
is  the  report  of  the  Delegates  to  the 
American  Council  on  Education  by 
Dean  George  A.  Works.* 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  We  will  have 
at  this  time  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee.* 

Chaiman  Breitwieser:  We  are  now 
ready  for  the  report  of  our  hard-work¬ 
ing  Secretary,  Mr.  Clevenger,  who  will 
report  for  the  Executive  Committee. 

Secretary  Clevenger:  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  of  the  Association:  I  observe 
that  there  are  four  parts  to  this  report. 
The  Secretary  has  been  suffering  from 
a  very  bad  cold  this  week  and  is  going 
to  dispense  with  as  much  of  this  report 
as  possible.  Consequently,  that  which  is 

1  Dean  Works  read  the  report  as  printed  in  the 
July  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 

*  This  report  was  published  in  the  July  Quar¬ 
terly. — The  Editor. 

s  Dean  Works  read  the  report,  to  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 

♦  Mr.  H.  D.  Trimble  read  the  report  of  the 
Auditinn  Committee  as  published  in  the  July 
Quarterly. — The  Editor. 
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listed  in  your  program  under  “A”  I  am 
going  to  dispense  with.  That  is  the  re¬ 
port  on  meetings.  Items  of  interest  will 
be  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Quarterly. 

The  Executive  Committee  serves  as 
the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place  of 
Meeting.  The  Committee  has  voted  to 
hold  the  1937  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  during  the  week  which 
begins  April  5. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  requests 
that  we  move  up  the  program  during 
the  week,  one  day,  so  as  to  end  on  Fri¬ 
day  night  rather  than  Saturday  evening. 
The  Program  Committee  will  take  that 
into  consideration. 

The  time,  then,  is  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  April  s;  the  place  is  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois.^ 

Secretary  Clevenger:  The  next  part 
of  this  report  has  to  do  with  the  nom¬ 
ination  of  the  Executive  Committee.® 

Secretary  Clevenger:  The  last  part  of 
this  report  deals  with  the  report  of  a 
committee  which  was  apF>ointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee,  namely,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Address  which  was  given 
by  B.  L.  Stradley  as  President  of  the 
Association  in  1935.  President  L.  A. 
Pittenger  is  Chairman  of  that  Commit¬ 
tee.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  able  to  be 
here  this  afternoon.  We  had  asked  him 
to  give  that  report.  I  understand  his 
parents  are  very  seriously  ill,  and  he  has 
had  to  leave  to  go  back  to  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana,  so  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  that  Committee,  Mr.  Rosenlof, 
to  give  this  part  of  the  report.  Mr. 
Rosenlof.* 

I  A  motion  to  this  effect  was  duly  seconded 
and  carried. — The  Editob. 

*  Secretary  Clevenger  read  the  report.  The 
Roster  containing  the  lists  was  published  in  the 
July  Quartebly. — The  Editor. 

*  Mr.  Rosenlof  read  the  report  as  published  in 
the  July  Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


Chairman  Breitwiescr:  Have  you  a 
statement  to  make  Mr.  McWhorter,  for 
the  Executive  Committee? 

President  McWhorter:  In  the  final 
statement  it  was  suggested  that  the  As¬ 
sociation  adopt  this  report.  I  presume 
that  a  motion  to  that  effect  is  first  in 
order  before  I  care  to  say  anything 
about  the  matter. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  Can  I  hear 
such  a  motion?  [A  motion  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Address  given  by  B.  L.  Stradley  as 
President  of  the  Association  in  1935,  » 

was  regularly  made  and  seconded.]  I 

President  McWhorter:  I  should  like  I 
to  inject  an  explanation  regarding  this  1 
report.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in 
this  Association  regarding  the  matter 
of  coordination,  coordination  in  pro¬ 
gram,  coordination  in  studies,  coordina¬ 
tion  in  policies,  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  has  asked  that  I  present  to  this 
Association  certain  thoughts  and  ideas 
regarding  this  matter  as  it  pertains  par¬ 
ticularly  to  this  part  of  the  report.  I 
have  jotted  down  some  of  the  things 
which  we  were  thinking  about  and  talk¬ 
ing  about  at  our  last  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

In  this  matter  of  coordination,  there 
are  dangers  to  avoid:  first,  the  creation 
of  a  central  coordinating  body  which 
would  seek  to  control  and  dominate  the 
programs  of  the  three  Commissions;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  establishment  of  a  rigidly  rou- 
tinized  conformity  in  pattern  and  pro¬ 
cedure  of  the  three  Commissions,  with 
the  avowed  purpose,  perhaps  of  uni¬ 
formity,  but  with  a  tendency  to  make 
the  programs  inflexible  and  lacking  in 
individual  initiative. 

Now,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  it  does 
seem  to  the  Executive  Committee  that 
each  year  the  Commissions  should  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  better,  should  work 
more  effectively  towards  a  common  pur¬ 
pose,  and  should  devote  at  least  a  part 
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of  their  sessional  and  interim  programs 
to  an  attempt  to  solve  common  prob¬ 
lems. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  final  item  of 
this  report  which  has  just  been  read. 
The  address  of  President  Stradley  last 
year  presented  so  vital  an  issue  that  the 
Executive  Committee  appointed  this 
committee  of  five  to  consider  it  as  a 
whole  and  to  present  recommendations 
for  some  type  of  action  by  the  Commis¬ 
sions,  by  the  Association  and  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  You  have  just 
listened  to  that  report  of  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

When  this  report  was  presented  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  various  sections 
of  it  were  referred  to  interested  individu¬ 
als  and  to  appropriate  commissions,  and 
those  individuals  and  commissions  have 
come  back  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  a  suggestion  that  this  is  a  splendid 
field  for  coordination  and  cooperation, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  most 
heartily  concurs. 

The  Executive  Committee  believes 
that,  if  any  coordinating  influence  is  to 
be  developed,  it  is  best  constituted  and 
best  organized  to  exert  it.  It  is  composed 
of  a  balanced  representation  of  the  three 
Commissions,  notably  in  the  persons  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  three  Commissions, 
but  quite  as  effectively  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  elected  members.  It  constant¬ 
ly  invites  to  its  meetings  the  Secretaries 
of  the  three  Commissions.  It  holds  both 
sessional  and  interim  meetings.  It  is 
clothed  with  the  responsibility  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  allotting  and  distributing 
the  funds  of  the  Association.  It  must 
perforce  avoid  any  semblance  of  the 
dangers  which  I  mentioned  at  the  out¬ 
set. 

In  coordination,  it  would  be  stimu¬ 
lating  rather  than  dictatorial.  It  should 
encourage  and  help  each  Commission  to 
work  with  each  other  Commission  in 
the  solution  of  such  problems  as  were 


reported  in  the  Stradley  address  and  the 
Pittenger  report  upon  that  address. 

It  would  suggest  and  provide  means 
for  making  effective  such  cooperative 
effort  and  should  find  and  suggest  to  the 
three  Commissions  such  supplementary 
agencies  as  would  be  of  use  in  coopera¬ 
tive  function. 

I  have  in  mind,  particularly,  at  this 
time,  continuance  of  this  Committee 
which  reported  upon  Dr.  Stradley’s  ad¬ 
dress  as  an  agency  which  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  three  Commissions  in 
taking  up  the  work  and  putting  it  into 
operation. 

We  heartily  endorse  the  plan  which 
will  bring  together  the  various  factors 
of  this  Association.  In  this  particular 
matter,  the  Executive  Committee  as  a 
coordinating  force  and  as  a  stimulating 
agency  should  sit  down  with  the  leaders 
of  the  three  Commissions  and  work  out 
a  procedure  that  will  be  effective  rea¬ 
sonably  soon. 

That  is  the  point  of  view  which  the 
Executive  Committee  has  taken  regard¬ 
ing  the  coordination  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions  through  some  force  or  influence. 

Chairman  Breitmeser:  You  have 
heard  Mr.  McWhorter’s  statement  in 
relation  to  the  motion  for  the  adoption 
of  this  report.  Is  there  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion?  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques¬ 
tion?  If  so,  all  in  favor  signify  by  say¬ 
ing  “aye”;  opposed.  It  is  approved. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  We  come  now 
to  the  next  item,  the  election  of  officers. 
At  a  former  meeting  the  nominations 
were  presented  and  placed  on  the  table, 
and  with  your  consent,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  I  will  remove  that  report 
from  the  table  and  read  it  to  you.  Hear¬ 
ing  no  objection,  I  will  proceed.  [Chair¬ 
man  Breitwieser  read  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee.^] 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  Now,  there 

1  This  list  of  officers  was  published  in  the  July 
Quarterly. — The  Editor. 
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was  a  chance  for  nominations  to  be 
placed,  with  the  support  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers.  Have  an  such  nominations  come 
to  you,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Clevenger'.  They  haven’t. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  No  nomina¬ 
tions  have  come  to  the  Secretary.  What 
will  you  do  with  the  report  of  the  Nom¬ 
inating  Committee? 

Mr.  F.  L.  Hunt  (Culver  Military 
Academy) :  I  move  its  acceptance. 

Father  Cunningham  (Notre  Dame): 
I  second  it. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  The  accept¬ 
ance  and  election  of  these  officers,  since 
there  are  no  other  nominations,  has  been 
moved  and  seconded.  Is  there  any  ques¬ 
tion  or  discussion?  All  in  favor  of  the 
approval  of  the  report  of  the  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee  and  the  election  of  the 
respectively  named  officers  please  signify 
by  saying  “aye”;  opposed  “no.”  They 
are  unanimously  elected.  I  will  see  that 
they  are  properly  introduced  later  by 
the  President. 

The  next  that  is  before  us  is  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools. 

Change  Article  IV,  Section  3,  to  read 
as  follows: 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
North  Central  Association  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  President,  the  President  of 
the  next  preceding  year,  the  Secretary, 
the  Treasurer,  four  additional  members, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  elected  each  year 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  each  of  the  Commissions  provid¬ 
ed  for  in  Section  2.”  (In  1937,  two  of 
the  four  elective  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  shall  be  elected,  one  for 
four  years  and  one  for  two  years;  in 
1938,  one  shall  be  elected  for  four  years 
and  one  for  two  years,  and  thereafter 
one  each  year  as  provided  above.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  this  is  to  make  the 
Executive  Committee  more  continuous. 


The  remainder  of  Section  3  is  not  to  be 
changed. 

Upon  checking  up  in  the  Constitution, 
I  find  that  a  three-fourths  vote  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  adoption  of  this.  This 
amendment  has  been  presented  to  you 
by  publication.  Can  I  hear  a  motion  for 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb  (Manu¬ 
al  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.):  I  move  it  be  adopted.  [The  mo¬ 
tion  was  regularly  seconded.] 

Chairman  Breitwieser'.  Is  there  any 
discussion  or  are  there  any  questions? 

Father  Cunningham  (Notre  Dame): 
I  wonder  if  somebody  could  explain 
what  is  the  relationship  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents.  They  are  not  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  at  all,  ap¬ 
parently. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  Since  I  am  in 
that  embarrassing  position,  I  will  let 
Mr.  McWhorter  tell  you  the  situation 
I  am  in. 

President  McWhorter:  Perhaps  it 
might  be  well  for  the  Association  to  pass 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  Vice- 
President  for  membership  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  However,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  does  not  provide  for  that  particular 
fact.  That  is  to  say,  the  Vice-Presidents 
are  not  actual  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  That  has  been  so  since 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Father  Cunningham:  Is  the  real 
change  in  the  amendment,  the  next  pre¬ 
ceding  President? 

President  McWhorter:  No. 

Father  Cunningham:  Is  that  in  the 
old  Constitution? 

President  McWhorter:  Yes. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  I  might  say 
the  Executive  Committee  has  been  very 
courteous  and  has  invited  the  Vice- 
Presidents  to  sit  in  on  its  sessions,  so 
we  don’t  feel  that  we  have  been  slighted 
or  offended. 
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Are  there  any  further  questions? 
Now,  since  I  want  a  very  clear  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  vote  on  this,  if  you 
are  ready  for  the  vote,  I  would  like  to 
ask  for  a  rising  vote  of  those  who  favor 
this  amendment.  Will  those  who  favor 
this  amendment  please  rise?  Those  op¬ 
posed  will  rise.  It  is  clearly  more  than 
a  three-fourths  or  two-thirds  majority, 
so  the  amendment  has  been  adopted. 

Are  there  any  further  items  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Mr.  Secretary? 

Secretary  Clevenger:  No. 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  We  come  to 
the  address  of  the  afternoon.  “How  Can 
the  North  Central  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  Best  Serve 
the  Needs  and  Interests  of  Its  Member 
Institutions?”  “From  the  Point  of  View 
of  the  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,”  we  have  to  present  that  topic, 
Dean  M.  T.  McClure,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  [  Dean  McClure  read  his  ad¬ 
dress.*  1 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  “From  the 
Point  of  View  of  the  Secondary  Schools,” 
Dean  Ernest  O.  Melby,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Northwestern  University. 

Dean  Ernest  O.  Melby:  I  have  an 
idea  that  when  I  am  through  you  will 
question  very  seriously  the  competence 
of  anyone  who  talks  like  I  do,  to  advise 
or  comment  upon  the  functioning  of  this 
Association  in  relationship  to  either  sec¬ 
ondary  or  collegiate  education. 

In  order  to  make  perfectly  clear  to 
you  where  these  absurd  ideas  of  mine 
have  come  from,  I  want  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  am  not  a  specialist  either 
in  higher  or  secondary  education.  My 
background  is  essentially  that  of  con¬ 
tact  with  elementary  education  in  its 
broader  public  education  aspects.  Prob¬ 
ably  because  of  that  fact,  I  have  an 
outlook  in  regard  to  this  problem  which 

1  This  paper  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. — The  Editor. 


may,  in  certain  directions  at  least,  seem 
to  be  absurd. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  refused  a 
place  on  this  program,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  for  years  the  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  of  this  country 
have  been  telling  the  elementary  schools 
what  to  do.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
for  one  elementary  school  person  to  turn 
the  tables  and  make  a  comment  or  two 
to  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 
So,  here  goes!  [Dean  Melby  read  his 
address.*] 

Chairman  Breitwieser:  Thank  you. 
Dean  Melby. 

I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  effi¬ 
cient  leadership  and  splendid  service 
that  President  McWhorter  and  our  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mr.  Clevenger  have  given  us. 
Mr.  Clevenger,  we  want  to  give  you  a 
hand  before  you  leave.  (Applause)  And 
the  same  to  our  President,  if  you  please. 
(Applause)  [President  McWhorter  re¬ 
sumed  the  chair.] 

President  McWhorter:  There  are 
three  very  pleasant  duties  which  remain 
for  me  as  retiring  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation.  The  first  is  to  comment  upon 
these  three  days  of  meetings.  They  have 
been  wonderful  days,  wonderfully  pleas¬ 
ant,  wonderfully  inspiring  and,  I  trust, 
wonderfully  profitable,  and  I  am  sure 
that  those  of  you  who  have  remained 
through  to  the  end  of  this  afternoon’s 
program  have  felt  well  repaid. 

Second,  I  would  be  very  remiss  if  I 
did  not  comment  upon  the  fine  service 
and  the  splendid  leadership  that  is  rep¬ 
resented  in  our  Executive  Committee. 
They  have  been  faithful  to  their  duties. 
They  have  come  to  our  meetings  in  and 
out  of  season.  They  have  had  patience 
with  your  President,  and  they  have 
shown  efficiency  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  business.  It  is  a  fine  band — yes, 
this  last  year — of  men. 

1  This  paper  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the 
Quarterly. — The  Editor. 
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Now,  the  third  pleasant  duty  that  re¬ 
mains  for  me  to  perform  is  that  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  you,  as  far  as  it  is  at  all  pos¬ 
sible,  the  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Association  and  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  I  do  not  know  whether 
either  of  the  elected  members  of  the 
Committee  are  present.  If  they  are,  I 
should  like  to  have  them  stand  at  this 
time.  Is  Mr.  Ely  Foster,  Principal  of 
the  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla¬ 
homa,  here?  (Absent)  At  any  rate,  we 
welcome  him  as  a  newly  elected  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
G.  H.  Reavis,  State  High  School  In¬ 
spector  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  (Applause) 
Mr.  W.  H.  Shirley,  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  our 
Second  Vice-President  for  this  next  year. 
(Absent)  Lucia  R.  Briggs  of  Milwau- 
kee-Downer  College,  our  First  Vice- 
President  for  next  year.  (Absent)  Fi¬ 
nally,  Dean  Schwitalla,  may  I  ask  you 
to  come  to  the  platform?  (Applause) 

Dean  Schwitalla  of  St.  Louis  Univer¬ 
sity  has  been  your  selection  for  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  enusing  year.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  great  confidence  that 
I  turn  over  to  him  the  gavel  of  the 
North  Central  Association. 

President  Schwitalla:  Mr.  ex-Presi- 
dent.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and,  I 
must  add.  Sisters:  The  North  Central 
Association  is  an  educational  agency, 
despite  all  that  some  people  think  and 
all  that  they  have  said  in  the  course  of 
the  last  three  days.  Its  function,  I  do 
not  believe,  is  only  to  police  the  colleges 
and  schools.  If  it  were,  a  person  like 
Mr.  McWhorter  could  never  have  been 
its  President;  he  is  not  a  policeman. 

We  heard  a  talk  yesterday  evening 
about  law  enforcement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  retiring  President  represents 
typically  the  type  of  person  who  is  a  law 
enforcing  officer. 

If  anyone  wanted  proof  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  North  Central  Association, 


the  talks  that  were  here  spoken  yester-  I 
day  afternoon  and  those  we  heard  this  i 
afternoon  and  the  talks  last  evening  i 
at  the  dinner  would,  I  believe,  convince 
anyone  that  the  functions  of  the  North 
Central  Association  are  strictly  educa¬ 
tional. 

Besides  that,  we  just  heard  a  discus-  | 
sion  in  very  learned  and  very  eloquent  * 
terms  about  the  personality  of  schools. 
That  principle  must  be  definitely  ac¬ 
cepted.  In  this  North  Central  area  there  I 
are  schools  of  many  diverse  kinds.  The  I 
Association  represents  the  public  school  y 
system  and  the  private  school  system.  * 
The  Association  represents  institutions,  . 
from  the  elementary  school  right  F 
through  to  the  university.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  made  itself  the  interest  of 
schools  with  the  most  diverse  back¬ 
ground,  religious,  social  and  racial. 

,Is  it  any  wonder  therefore,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  that  I  cannot  hide  and  do 
not  intend  to  hide  the  measure  of  satis¬ 
faction  that  a  person  must  feel,  when  he 
stands  here  before  this  group,  realizing, 
if  I  may  be  lacking  enough  in  the  spirit 
of  reticence,  to  unveil  before  you  some-  , 
thing  of  the  thoughts  that  are  in  my  g 
mind — is  it  any  surprise,  therefore,  that  | 
I  feel  a  certain  amount  of  elation  at 
standing  here  as  the  President-Elect  of  >: 

this  Association?  i 

In  forty-one  years  the  Association,  to  J 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  has  never  f 

had  a  dean  of  a  school  of  medicine  for  ^ 

its  President.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  a  I 
dean  of  a  school  of  medicine  feels  en-  I 
tirely  at  home  with  what  someone  has  E 
called  the  liberalists,  when  he  really  E 
meant  the  deans  and  presidents  of  col-  | 
leges  of  liberal  education.  | 

I  cannot  disguise  other  interests  which 
I  believe  I  am  supposed  to  represent,  I 
without  changing  my  clothes,  which  " 
would  be  quite  unbecoming  in  this  audi-  J 
ence,  and  which  I  believe  stand  for  I 

something  very  definite.  I 
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It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons  that  I  am 
sure  you  will  appreciate  the  feelings 
I  have  just  at  this  moment  as  I  assume 
the  presidency  of  this  Association. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Stradley,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nominating  Commit¬ 
tee,  who,  with  the  same  courage  with 
which  he  approached  the  colleges  and 
universities  when  there  was  a  question 
of  rectifying  the  athletic  situation,  seems 
to  have  found  a  new  object  upon  which 
to  exercise  his  courage  when  he  cast  his 
look  towards  St.  Louis  and  to  the  St. 
Louis  School  of  Medicine  for  the  new 


President.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  make  the 
motion  for  the  election  of  the  new  slate, 
and  the  one  who  seconded  it,  but,  most 
of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  Association 
for  this  display  of  confidence,  in  such 
a  measure  of  cooperation  as  the  new 
President,  by  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
backgrounds  and  peculiar  interests,  may 
be  able  to  convey  to  this  group. 

Mr.  McWhorter  said  the  first  func¬ 
tion  of  the  new  President  is  to  adjourn 
the  meeting.  [The  meeting  adjourned 
at  3:55  o’clock.] 
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Dicsing,  Arthur  E.,  Instructor,  Concordia 
Teachers  College,  River  Forest. 

Dodd,  Albert  G.,  Dean,  Morgan  Park  Junior 
College,  Chicago. 

Dolton,  Isabella,  Principal,  Kelly  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Duffin,  Russell  M.,  Principal,  Danville  High 
School,  Danville. 

Dyoness,  Enock,  Vice-President  and  Registrar, 
Wheaton  College,  Wheaton. 

Eades,  Roscoe,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Sterling. 

Eavey,  C.  B.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Psychology,  Wheaton  College, 
Wheaton. 

Echols,  Silas,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Edwards,  J.  J.,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 
Eelkema,  H.  H.,  Superintendent,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood. 

Egan,  Thomas  A.,  Loyola  University,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Emerson,  Wallace,  Dean  of  Students,  Wheaton 
College,  Wheaton. 

Endicott,  Frank  S.,  Instructor  in  Education, 
Northwestern  University,  Evanston. 

Evans,  Albert  W.,  Principal,  Tilden  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago. 


Evjen,  John  O.,  Dean,  Carthage  College, 
Carthage. 

Fairchild,  R.  W.,  President  State  Normal 
University,  Normal. 

Faulkner,  Elizabeth,  Principal,  Faulkner 
School  for  Girls,  Chicago. 

Fink,  R.  B.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  Rita  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Finlayson,  John  L.,  Assistant  Principal,  Wal¬ 
ler  High  School,  Chicago. 

Finley,  Elden  D.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Delaven. 

Finley,  Thomas  H.,  Administrative  Assistant, 
Austin  Evening  High  School,  Chicago. 
Finnegan,  W.  A.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 
Fitzgerald,  James  A.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Flanagan,  John  E.,  Assistant  Principal,  St.  Ig¬ 
natius  High  School,  Chicago. 

Foulkes,  T.  R.,  Principal,  Maine  Township 
High  School,  Des  Plaines. 

Gaffney,  E.  L.,  Professor,  De  Paul  University, 
Chicago. 

Gaffney,  James  T.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  Senior 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Gaffney,  Matthew  P.,  Superintendent,  New 
Trier  Township  High  School,  Winnetka. 
Gamber,  M.  P.,  Assistant  Dean,  School  of 
Commerce,  Central  YJfcl.CA.  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Garrett,  R.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Belvidere. 

Gerst,  Francis  J.,  Dean  of  Graduate  School, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Geyer,  D.  L.,  Chicago  Normal  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Gillett,  Harry  O.,  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Gilman,  A.  F.,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Central  Y.M.CA.  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Gilmore,  Bonaventure  J.,  Head  of  Science  De¬ 
partment,  Joliet  Catholic  High  School, 
Joliet. 

Gleim,  Sophia  C.,  Crane  Evening  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Goble,  W.  L.,  Principal,  High  School,  Elgin. 
Goodier,  Floyd  T.,  Department  of  Education, 
Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal. 
Goodier,  W.  A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Bloomington. 

Gore,  G.  D.,  Central  Y.M.CA.  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Goreham,  Wilfred  J.,  Principal,  Township 
High  ^hool,  Sidell. 

Graham,  V.  Blanche,  Principal,  Naperville 
High  School,  Naperville. 
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Hadden,  S.  B.,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School, 
Urbana. 

Hafemann,  W.  F.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Savanna. 

Hagen,  H.  H.,  Principal,  Crane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Haggard,  W.  W.,  Superbtendent,  Township 
High  School  and  Junior  College,  Joliet. 

Hall,  Calvin  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Huntley. 

Hamilton,  Frederic  R.,  President,  Bradley  In¬ 
stitute,  Peoria. 

Hancox,  Herbert  F.,  Dean,  Central  YJd.CA. 
College,  Chicago. 

Handlin,  W.  C.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Lincoln. 

Hanna,  John  Calvin,  3064  Cheltenham  Place, 
Chicago. 

Hansen,  Herbert  C.,  Principal,  Sullivan  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Harris,  William,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Decatur. 

Harrod,  A.  G.,  Dean,  Eureka  College,  Eureka. 

Haskin,  Lynn  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sandwich. 

Heald,  H.  T.,  Dean,  Armour  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Chicago. 

Hessler,  John  C.,  President,  James  Millikin 
University,  Decatur. 

Hobson,  C.  S.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Genoa. 

Hodapp,  A.  P.,  Professor  of  Social  Science, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Hood,  F.  C.,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Hostetter,  A.  Beth,  Acting  President,  Frances 
Shimer  Junior  College,  Mt.  Carroll. 

Hrudka,  L.  M.,  Superintendent,  Morton 
Township  High  School  and  Junior  College, 
Cicero. 

Hudson,  Thomas,  President,  Central  Y.M.CA. 
College,  Chicago. 

Hughes,  J.  W.,  Principal,  Lincoln  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools,  East  St.  Louis. 

Humphreys,  J.  Anthony,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel  Service,  Woodrow  Wilson  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Irwin,  Leslie  W.,  Department  of  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Chicago  Laboratory 
School,  Chicago. 

Jackson,  D.  C.,  Jr.,  Director,  Lewis  Institute, 
Chicago. 

Jacobs,  H.  D.,  Prindpal,  Community  High 
School,  Dundee. 

Jaquith,  Harold  C.,  President,  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville. 

Jeffries,  U.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Charleston. 


Jensen,  Frank  A.,  Superintendent,  La  Salle- 
Peru  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  La  Salle. 

Johnson,  E.  Gustav,  Instructor  in  English, 
North  Park  College,  Chicago. 

Johnson,  J.  B.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  St.  Anne. 

Jones,  Hayden  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago. 

Kelly,  Glenn  K.,  Superintendent,  Riverside- 
Brookfield  Township  High  School,  River¬ 
side. 

Kelly,  W.  £.,  Registrar,  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  Chicago. 

Kenny,  William  J.,  Assistant  Prindpal,  St. 
Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

Kersten,  E.  W.,  Principal,  High  School,  Mat- 
toon. 

Ketring,  J.  H.,  Prindpal,  Community  High 
School,  Carbondale. 

Ketring,  W.  H.,  Prindpal,  Community  High 
School,  Pinckneyville. 

Kleiner,  Joseph  L.,  Registrar,  De  Paul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Kraeft,  W.  O.,  Dean,  High  School  Depart¬ 
ment,  Concordia  Teachers  College,  River 
Forest. 

Kuhinka,  Julius  V.,  Associate  Professor  of 
English,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Lederer,  Edwin  A.,  Acting  Assistant  Principal, 
Kelvyn  Park  High  School,  Chicago. 

Leevy,  J.  Roy,  Superintendent,  Township 
High  School,  Westfield. 

Leftwich,  L.  L.,  Dean,  Oak  Park  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Oak  Park. 

Lehmann,  Timothy,  President,  Elmhurst  Col¬ 
lege,  Elmhurst. 

Leinbaugh,  Howard  M.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lewistown. 

Letsinger,  Kenneth  L.,  Principal,  Communi¬ 
ty  High  School,  Tolono. 

Letts,  George  L.,  Prindpal,  York  Community 
High  School,  Elmhurst. 

Lewis,  James  J.,  Prindpal,  De  Paul  Academy, 
Chicago. 

Lindsey,  R.  V.,  Prindpal,  Community  High 
School,  Pekin. 

Lockhart,  A.  V.,  Prindpal,  Thornton  Frac¬ 
tional  Township  High  School,  Calumet 
City. 

Long,  H.  J.,  President-elect,  Greenville  Col¬ 
lege,  Greenville. 

Lorenzen,  Clara  H.,  Assistant  Prindpal,  Ferry 
Hall,  Lake  Forest. 

Lowery,  W.  R.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Hoopeston. 

MacGuidwin,  F.  J.,  Principal,  Central  Y.M. 
CA.  Evening  High  School,  Chicago. 
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McClain,  C.  S.,  Dean,  Olivet  College,  Olivet. 

McClure,  M.  T.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  Sciences,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana. 

McCoy,  D.  W.,  Principal,  Springfield  High 
School,  Springfield. 

McDaniel,  M.  R.,  Superintendent,  Oak  Park 
and  River  Forest  Township  High  School, 
Oak  Park. 

McHugh,  Daniel  J.  (Rev.),  Treasurer  and  Pro¬ 
fessor,  De  Paul  University,  Chicago. 

McIntosh,  W.  R.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Olney. 

McMichael,  T.  H.,  President,  Monmouth  Col¬ 
lege,  Monmouth. 

McPheeters,  W.  E.,  Dean,  Lake  Forest  Col¬ 
lege,  Lake  Forest. 

McPherson,  H.  W.,  President,  Illinob  Wesley¬ 
an  University,  Bloomington. 

McVey,  William  E.,  Superintendent,  Thorn¬ 
ton  Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Harvey. 

Mahoney,  John  F.,  Instructor,  St.  Thomas 
High  School,  Rockford. 

Malek,  Mina  (Mrs.),  Superintendent,  Jennings 
Seminary,  Aurora. 

Malone,  Berthold  L.  (Rev.),  Prefect  of  Stud¬ 
ies,  Mt.  Carmel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Maxwell,  Arthur  B.  (Rev.),  English  Teacher, 
St.  Rita  High  School,  Chicago. 

May,  E.  O.,  Fisk  Teachers  Agency,  28  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Mayer,  Anthony  C.,  Principal,  Weber  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Melton,  Charles  E.,  Superintendent,  Township 
High  School,  Eureka. 

Melton,  Monroe,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Normal. 

Meskell,  James  A.,  Principal,  Loyola  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Meyers,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Marengo. 

Miller,  Albert  H.,  Registrar,  Concordia  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  River  Forest. 

Miller,  C.  L.,  Dean,  James  Millikin  Univer¬ 
sity,  Decatur. 

Miller,  E.  G.,  Superintendent,  Wethersfield 
Schools,  Kewanee. 

Miller,  P.  H.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Plano. 

Moore,  Herbert  M.,  President,  Lake  Forest 
College,  Lake  Forest. 

Moore,  Raymond,  Principal,  Lake  Forest  High 
School,  Lake  Forest. 

Morgan,  W.  P.,  President,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Macomb. 

Morrison,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Ball  Township 
High  School,  Glenarm. 


Mother  Francis  Borgia,  Principal,  Ursuline 
Academy,  Springfield. 

Mother  Josephine,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Springfield  Junior  College,  Springfield. 

Mother  M.  Agatha,  Teacher  of  Science,  Lo- 
retto  Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Alureda,  Principal,  Loretto  High 
School  (Englewood),  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Imelda  Fischer,  President,  St 
Scholastica  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Leah,  Commercial  Teacher,  Lo¬ 
retto  High  School,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Loretto,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
of  Quincy  Academy,  Quincy. 

Mother  M.  St.  William,  Principal,  Loretto 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Mother  M.  Sheahan,  Principal,  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  Lake  Forest. 

Mother  M.  Thomasine,  President,  College  of 
St.  Francis,  Joliet. 

Moyer,  E.  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Galesburg. 

Mulvaney,  B.  (Rev.),  Dean  of  Studies,  St. 
Viator  College,  Bourbonnab. 

Munn,  E.  Harold,  Registrar,  Professor  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Greenville  College,  Greenville. 

Munson,  Irving,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kankakee. 

Murphy,  William  M.,  Dean  of  Instruction  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  De 
Paul  University,  Chicago. 

Nicholas,  Albert,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Murpheysboro. 

Nickell,  V.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Champaign. 

Oborne,  Angelus  J.,  Registrar,  Mt.  Carmel 
High  School,  Chicago. 

O’Connell,  Daniel,  Director,  Jesuit  Education 
Association,  Chicago. 

Ohlson,  Algoth,  President,  North  Park  College, 
Chicago. 

Olson,  A.  J.,  Principal,  Broadview  Academy, 
La  Grange. 

O’Malley,  Joseph,  Instructor  in  History,  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Pasek,  J.  Edwin,  Dean,  School  of  Commerce, 
Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Patterson,  O.  F.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  State  of  Illinois,  Spring- 
field. 

Peet,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Lewis  Insti¬ 
tute,  Chicago. 

Peet,  C.  E.  (Mrs.),  Associate  Professor  of  Ger¬ 
man,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Pence,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Peterson,  F.  M.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Monticello. 
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Pierce,  Paul  R.,  Principal,  Wells  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Pizanowski,  George  3913  West  35th  Street, 
Chicago. 

Plunkett,  Richard  M.,  Prefect  of  Studies,  St. 
Thomas  High  School,  Rockford. 

Powers,  E.  W.,  Executive  Secretary,  Illinois 
Teachers  Protective  Association,  Blooming¬ 
ton. 

Price,  Hugh  G.,  Assistant  Principal,  Morgan 
Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago. 

Puckett,  R.  C.,  Principal,  Bloom  Township 
High  School,  Chicago  Heights. 

Pulliam,  Roscoe,  President,  Southern  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College,  Carbondale. 

Reavis,  W.  C.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  Chicago. 

Riback,  William  H.,  Principal,  Jewish  People’s 
Institute  High  School,  Chicago. 

Richard,  H.  L.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  Blue  Island. 

Richards,  J.  W.,  Headmaster,  Lake  Forest 
Academy,  Lake  Forest. 

Robb,  Ralph,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Clinton. 

Roberts,  M.  F.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Wheaton. 

Robertson,  R.  M.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Rock  Falls. 

Robinson,  R.  M.,  Principal,  Kewanee  High 
School,  Kewanee. 

Rothschild,  Donald  Allen,  Principal,  Eastern 
Illinois  State  Teachers  College  Kgh  School, 
Charleston. 

Rusch,  O.  O.,  Instructor,  Concordia  Teachers 
College,  River  Forest. 

Russell,  Cecilia,  Principal,  Loring  School,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sandwick,  R.  L.,  Superintendent,  Deerfield- 
Shields  Township  High  School,  Highland 
Park. 

Sanford,  C.  W.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Sayre,  R.  C.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Decatur. 

Scanlan,  John  W.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Schmieding,  Alfred,  Dean,  Concordia  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  River  Forest. 

Schniepp,  A.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Carlyle. 

Schobinger,  Elsie,  Principal,  Harvard  School 
for  Boys,  Chicago. 

Schroeder,  H.  H.,  Dean,  Illinois  State  Nor¬ 
mal  University,  Normal. 

Schulz,  R.  G.,  Jr.,  President,  Carthage  College, 
Carthage. 


Schuytema,  Guy  L.,  Registrar,  George  Wil¬ 
liams  College,  Chicago. 

Seary,  J.  L.,  Principal,  St.  Thomas  High 
School,  Rockford. 

Serenius,  C.  A.,  Registrar,  Augustana  College, 
Rock  Island. 

Sharer,  David  M.,  Comptroller,  De  Paul  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chicago. 

Sherifi,  J.  R.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Sister  Arnoldine,  Principal,  Maria  Inunacu- 
lata  Academy,  Wilmette. 

Sister  Bernardine,  Principal,  Holy  Ghost  Acad¬ 
emy,  Techny. 

Sister  Carita,  Principal,  Marywood  School, 
Evanston. 

Sister  Dorothea,  Teacher,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Elma,  Teacher,  Josephinum  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Grace  de  Lellis,  Science  Teacher,  Mt. 
St.  Mary-on-the  Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sbter  Ignata,  Principal,  Josephinum  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Immaculata,  Commercial  Teacher,  Ro¬ 
sary  College,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Irma,  Dean,  St.  Xavier  College  for 
Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  Jane  Marie,  Assistant  Principal,  Bishop 
Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Josephis,  Principal,  Mallinckrodt  High 
School,  Wilmette. 

Sister  Lillian,  Commercial  Teacher,  Holy 
Ghost  Academy,  Techny. 

Sister  Louis  Marie,  Librarian,  Mt.  St.  Mary- 
on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Marguerite,  Teacher,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Marguerite  Marie,  Senior  English 
Teacher,  St.  Mary-Sacred  Heart  Community 
High  School,  Sterling. 

Sister  Marie,  Principal,  Villa  de  Chantal, 
Rock  Island. 

Sister  Marie  Daniel,  Principal,  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Agatha,  Instructor  in  Economics, 
Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Agnita,  Principal,  Mercy  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Aimee,  Teacher  of  Mathematics, 
Trinity  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Albensia,  Principal,  Good  Coun¬ 
sel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Alberta,  St.  Xavier  College,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sister  Mary  Alberto,  Principal,  Visitation  High 
School,  Chicago. 
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Sister  Mary  Alexandrine,  Principal,  Trinity 
High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Anacleta,  Teacher,  St.  Patrick 
Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Angeline,  Principal,  Mt.  St.  Mar>'- 
on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Teacher,  Aquinas  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Augustine,  Principal,  St.  Michael’s 
Grade  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Benedict,  Principal,  Trinity  High 
School,  Bloomington. 

Sister  Mary  Benigna,  Principal,  St.  Francis 
Academy,  Joliet. 

Sister  Mary  Benita,  Bursar,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Berilla,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bernardine,  Principal,  Siena  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Bertha,  Professor  of  Biology,  St. 
Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Bonaventura,  Librarian,  St. 
Mary’s  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Borgia,  English  Teacher,  Loretto 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Carnes,  Latin  Instructor,  Siena 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Camillus,  St.  Xavier  College  for 
Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Chabanal,  Teacher  of  English, 
Loretto  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Clarine,  Englbh  Department, 
Trinity  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Clemens,  Teacher,  Alvernia  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Clemenze,  Regbtrar,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Concepta,  Englbh  and  Hbtory 
Teacher,  St.  Patrick  Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Consilia,  Teacher  of  English, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Cyril,  Art  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  de  Lellb,  Principal,  Aquinas  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Devota,  Spanbh  and  Latin  In¬ 
structor,  St.  Patrick  Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Dolores,  Teacher,  Villa  de  Chan- 
tal.  Rock  Island. 

Sbter  Mary  Eleanor,  Principal,  St.  Casimir 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Elizabeth,  Principal,  Alvernia 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  Teacher,  Academy  of 
Our  Lady,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Ellen,  Principal,  Academy  of  Our 
Lady,  Chicago. 


Sbter  Mary  Eulogia,  Dean,  College  of  St 
Francis,  Joliet. 

Sbter  Mary  Euphemb,  Principal,  Holy  Fam¬ 
ily  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Evangela  Hawthorne,  Dean  of 
Students,  Mundelein  College,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Evarbta,  Teacher  in  Senior  High 
School,  St.  Mary’s  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Evelyn,  Dean,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Sister  Mary  Fidelb,  Regbtrar,  Rosary  Col¬ 
lege,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Fidelissima,  Teacher  of  Latin, 

Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Florentina,  Immaculata  High 

School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Francis,  Teacher  of  Chembtry, 
Holy  Family  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Genevieve,  Regbtrar,  St.  Xavier 
College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Geraldine,  Principal,  Providence 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Geraldine,  Immaculata  High 

School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Gertrude,  Science  Instructor, 

Trinity  High  School,  River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Gregory,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Imeldine,  Instructor,  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Inez,  Head  of  Classics  Depart¬ 
ment,  St.  Xavier  College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Irene,  Principal,  St.  Patrick 
Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sbter  Mary  James,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Siena 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Joan,  Supervbor,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Josephine,  Rosary  College,  River 
Forest. 

Sbter  Mary  Josita,  Principal,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Juana,  French  Teacher,  Loretto 
Academy  (Woodlawn),  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Juvenalia,  Teacher  of  French, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Kilian,  Music  Teacher,  Aquinas 
Dominican  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  Laurence,  Teacher,  St.  Francb 
Academy,  Joliet. 

Sister  Mary  Leontine,  Principal,  Academy  of 
Notre  Dame,  Belleville. 

Sister  Mary  Liliosa,  Teacher  of  English,  Holy 
Family  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Lorenzo,  Teacher,  Loretto  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Loretto  Boland,  Principal,  St. 
Teresa  High  School,  Decatur. 
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Sister  Mary  Lucy,  Teacher,  St.  Casimir  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Luke,  Instructor  of  History,  Mer¬ 
cy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Medarda,  Teacher  of  History, 
Holy  Family  Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Mercedes,  History  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Mida,  Teacher,  St.  Xavier  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Angeb,  Assistant  Dean,  St. 
Xavier  College  for  Women,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Olivia,  English  Teacher,  Mt.  St. 
Mary-on-the-Fox,  St.  Charles. 

Sister  Mary  Pancratius,  Mathematics  Teacher, 
Loretto  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Patientia,  Teacher  of  Languages, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Patricia,  Principal,  Marquette 
High  School,  Alton. 

Sister  Mary  Patricia  Dawson,  Chemistry  In¬ 
structor,  Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  Teacher  of  Science,  St.  Pat¬ 
rick  Academy,  Des  Plaines. 

Sister  Mary  Peter,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Aquinas 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Pius,  Teacher,  Holy  Family  Acad¬ 
emy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Reginald,  Teacher  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Reginia,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta,  Instructor  of  Domestic 
Science,  Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  St.  Ethel,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sbter  Mary  St.  Helen,  Registrar,  Mundelein 
College,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Seraphia,  Principal,  St.  Xavier 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Silveria,  Teacher,  Holy  Family 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Simplicissima,  Teacher  of  Lan¬ 
guage,  Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Simplicita,  Science  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teacher,  Good  Counsel  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Stella,  History  Instructor,  Bishop 
Muldoon  High  School,  Rockford. 

Sister  Mary  Stephen,  Teacher,  Academy  of 
Our  Lady,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Suzanne,  Art  Instructor,  Visita¬ 
tion  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Theodista,  Principal,  St.  Michael 
Central  Girls’  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Vincenza,  Chemistry  Teacher, 
Mercy  High  School,  Chicago. 


Sister  Mary  Xavier,  Teacher,  Immaculata 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Mary  Wenceslaus,  Science  Teacher, 
Good  Counsel  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Pauline,  Principal,  Resurrection  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Sister  St.  Florentia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph  Sem¬ 
inary,  Kankakee. 

Sister  St.  Mary,  Superior,  St.  Joseph  Semi¬ 
nary,  Kankakee. 

Sister  Sebastian  Cronin,  Principal,  St.  Scho- 
lastica  High  School,  Chicago. 

Sister  Winifred  Mary,  Head  of  Department 
of  Classical  Languages,  Rosary  College, 
River  Forest. 

Smith,  Erman  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Barrington. 

Smith,  G.  T.,  Principal,  Starrett  School  for 
Girls,  Chicago. 

Smith,  G.  W.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Alexis. 

Smith,  James  M.,  Superintendent,  Township 
High  School,  Lockport. 

Smith,  Robert  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Rushville. 

Sohlberg,  Helen  A.,  Teacher,  North  Park  Col¬ 
lege,  Chicago. 

Spelman,  Walter,  Dean,  Morton  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Cicero. 

Sproule,  Martha,  Dean,  Jennings  Seminary, 
Aurora. 

Stadtman,  Charles  C.,  First  Assistant  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield. 

Stahl,  Frank  W.,  Retired  Principal,  Bowen 
High  School,  Chicago.  (3207  East  70  Place, 
Chicago) 

Steele,  M.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Men- 
dota. 

Steggert,  B.  J.,  Registrar,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

Stephens,  Joseph  B.,  Junior  Class  Principal, 
Thornton  Township  High  School,  Harvey. 

Steward,  Donald  H.,  Registrar,  Central  Y.M. 
C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Stillman,  Hazel  L.,  Principal,  Murray  F.  Tuley 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Stout,  J.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mo- 
mence. 

Street,  Charles  L.,  Headmaster,  St.  Alban’s 
School,  Sycamore. 

Stringer,  Ralph  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Robinson. 

Taggart,  C.  C.,  Assistant  Principal,  Proviso 
Township  High  School,  Maywood. 

Tarnoski,  A.  J.,  Head  of  Science  Department, 
Luther  Institute,  Chicago. 

Tedens,  Marion  F.,  Supervisor  of  Typewriting, 
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Chicago  Board  of  Education,  238  North  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

Thalman,  John  W.,  Superintendent,  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Waukegan. 

Thalman,  Joseph  L.,  Chief  State  Consultant 
for  Education,  W.P.A.,  824  North  Cross 
Street,  Wheaton. 

Theilgaard,  Sophie  A.,  Principal,  Flower  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  Chicago. 

Thisted,  M.  N.,  Principal,  Western  Illinois 
State  Teachers  College  Academy,  Macomb. 

Thomas,  F.  C.,  Superintendent,  Yorkville 
Community  Consolidated  High  School, 
Yorkville. 

Thompson,  G.  E.,  Superintendent,  Community 
High  School,  St.  Charles. 

Thompson,  P.  L.,  President,  Shurtleff  College, 
Alton. 

Tierney,  A.  J.  (Rev.),  Professor,  St.  Rita 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Toon,  R.  S.,  Principal,  Township  High  School, 
Washburn. 

Tordella,  L.  W.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 

Tower,  Willis  E.,  Principal,  Englewood  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Towns,  O.  A.,  Principal,  Community  High 
School  and  Junior  College,  Reddick. 

Tremain,  Eloise  R.,  Principal,  Ferry  Hall, 
Lake  Forest. 

Trimble,  H.  D.,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Tyler,  Allen  C.,  Principal,  Hall  Township 
High  School,  Spring  Valley. 

Underbrink,  H.  E.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Libertyville. 

Ushana,  Albert,  Wright  College,  912  Addison, 
Chicago. 

Van  Cleve,  Charles  F.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Lyons  Township  Junior  College,  La  Grange. 

Van  Doren,  C.  F.,  Central  Scientific  Company, 
1700  Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Wallgren,  A.  Samuel,  Dean  of  College  and 
Academy,  North  Park  Junior  College  and 
Academy,  Chicago. 

Walters,  O.  V.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Aurora. 

Webb,  L.  W.,  Professor  of  Education,  North¬ 
western  University,  Evanston. 

West,  Harriet  G.,  Teacher,  Lake  Forest  High 
School,  Lake  Forest. 

Wezeman,  Fred  H.,  Principal,  Chicago  Chris¬ 
tian  High  School,  Chicago. 

Whittier,  H.  K.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Streator. 

Wiedrich,  J.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
De  Pue. 


Wierman,  H.  A.  (Rev.),  Teacher,  St.  Riu 
High  School,  Chicago. 

Wight,  Edward  A.,  Research,  5738  Kenwood 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Willett,  G.  W.,  Superintendent,  Lyons  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
Grange. 

Williams,  Bradley,  Instructor,  Central  YM. 
C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Williams,  L.  W.,  Secretary  of  Appointments 
Committee,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

Willis,  Albert,  Principal,  Community  High 
School,  Fairfield. 

Wilmot,  Harry  L.,  Dean,  La  Salle-Peru  Town¬ 
ship  High  School  and  Junior  College,  La 
SaUe. 

Wilson,  J.  Lynn,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Nashville. 

Wilson,  S.  K.,  President,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

Winebrenner,  Howard  G.,  Assistant  Regis¬ 
trar,  Central  Y.M.C.A.  College,  Chicago. 

Wing,  O.  N.,  Principal,  Central  YM.CA. 
Day  High  School,  Chicago. 

Wingo,  Charles  E.,  Principal,  Community 
High  School,  Argo. 

Winter,  Olice,  Principal,  Lake  View  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Woellner,  Robert,  University  of  Chicago,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Yakel,  Ralph,  Professor  of  Education,  James 
Millikin  University,  Decatur. 

Young,  O.  O.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Galesburg. 

Zapfie,  Fred  C.,  Secretary,  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges,  Chicago. 

INDIANA 

Addison,  Paul  F.,  Principal,  Central  Senior 
High  School,  Muncie. 

Allman,  H.  B.,  Director  of  Student  Teaching, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Bangs,  O.  R.,  Superintendent.  Ligonier  Public 
Schools,  Ligonier. 

Bateman,  Richard,  Teacher,  Peru  High  School, 
Peru. 

Beabout,  H.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Plym¬ 
outh. 

Bender,  H.  S.,  Dean,  Goshen  College,  Goshen. 

Blanchard,  William  M.,  Dean,  De  Pauw  Uni¬ 
versity,  Greencastle. 

Borden,  W.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Whiting. 

Bouton,  B.  B.,  Superintendent,  Howe  Schoob, 
Howe. 

Brooks,  E.  E.,  Superintendent,  Salem  Public 
Schools,  Salem. 
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Burk,  George,  Principal,  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis. 

Coons,  Charles  S.,  Principal,  Froebel  High 
School,  Gary. 

Cox,  Baird  F.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Logansport. 

Croninger,  Fred  H.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Fort  Wayne. 

Cunningham,  W.  F.  (Rev.),  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame. 

Damall,  M.  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Crawfordsville. 

Dewalt,  Victor,  Principal,  Peru  Senior  High 
School,  Peru. 

Elliott,  C.  H.,  Principal,  Angola  High  School, 
Angola. 

Elliott,  Edward  C.,  President,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity,  Lafayette. 

Farrell,  Allan  P.  (Rev.),  Associate  Dean,  West 
Baden  College  of  Loyola  University,  West 
Baden  Springs. 

Feik,  Roy  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  East 
Chicago. 

Forney,  W.  S.,  Principal,  Wiley  High  School, 
Terre  Haute. 

Franzen,  Carl  G.  F.,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Blooming¬ 
ton. 

Freeman,  L.  J.  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Crawfordsville. 

French,  John  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  La 
Porte. 

Fribley,  E.  F.,  Principal,  High  School,  Au¬ 
burn. 

Grubb,  Lamar  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Whiting. 

Haworth,  C.  V.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kokomo. 

Higgins,  Eugene  O.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Greenfield. 

Hillis,  C.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  Elwood. 

Hinshaw,  C.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ko¬ 
komo. 

Holl,  Carl  W.,  Dean,  Manchester  College, 
North  Manchester. 

Hopkins,  L.  B.,  President,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfordsville. 

Hunt,  F.  L.,  Chairman  of  Faculty,  Culver 
Military  Academy,  Culver. 

Jamieson,  E.  S.,  Headmaster,  Howe  School, 
Howe. 

Jamison,  O.  M.,  Principal  of  Laboratory 
School,  Indiana  State  Teachers  College, 
Terre  Haute. 

Jessee,  H.  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  Val¬ 
paraiso. 


Jones,  Isabelle  V.,  Supervisor  of  Tests  and 
Measurements,  Board  of  Education,  Gary. 
Jones,  J.  W.,  Dean  of  Instruction,  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 
Julian,  Roy  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Valparaiso. 

Kenkel,  Joseph  B.  (Rev.),  President,  St. 

Joseph’s  College,  Collegeville. 

Kem,  Charles  H.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Mishawaka. 

Kreinheder,  O.  C.,  President,  Valparaiso  Uni¬ 
versity,  Valparaiso. 

Kropf,  Glenn  S.,  Principal,  James  W.  Riley 
High  School,  South  Bend. 

Kuhn,  Ray,  Superintendent  of  Schook,  Plym¬ 
outh. 

Kuntz,  Leo  F.,  Head,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  South 
Bend. 

Lindberg,  C.  F.,  Head,  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso. 
Lutz,  Charles  D.,  Principal,  Horace  Mann 
High  School,  Gary. 

McCarty,  Morris  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Lafayette. 

McComb,  E.  H.  K.,  Principal,  Manual  Train¬ 
ing  High  School,  Indianapolis. 

McConn,  William  F.,  President,  Marion  Col¬ 
lege,  Marion. 

McCullough,  M.  H.,  Principal,  Concannon 
High  School,  West  Terre  Haute. 

Mann,  L.  B.,  Superintendent,  High  School, 
Beech  Grove. 

Miller,  Walther  M.,  Chairman,  Commission  on 
Curriculum,  Valparaiso  University,  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

Mitchell,  J.  R.,  Principal,  Shields  High  School, 
Seymour. 

Mourer,  Harry  H.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Bedford. 

Myers,  B.  E.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Connersville. 

Myers,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  East  Chicago. 

Noyer,  Ralph,  Dean  of  the  College,  Ball  State 
Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

Nuzum,  R.  A.,  Principal,  Hobart  High  School, 
Hobart. 

Ogden,  H.  H.,  Assistant  Principal,  Riley  High 
School,  South  Bend. 

Parker,  Albert  S.,  Jr.,  President,  Hanover  Col¬ 
lege,  Hanover. 

Phillips,  L.  V.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Vincennes. 

Pittenger,  L.  A.,  President,  Ball  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Muncie. 

Pointer,  P.  D.,  Principal,  Central  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  South  Bend. 
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Powell,  Margaret  (Mrs.),  Associate  Profes- 
sore,  Franklin  College,  Franklin. 

Putnam,  J.  W.,  President,  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis. 

Robinson,  R.  F.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  East  Chicago. 

Sellars,  C.  J.,  Principal,  High  School,  Rush- 
ville. 

Sister  Alice  Eileen,  Commercial  Instructor, 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame. 

Sister  Eugenia,  Dean,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 
College,  St.  Mary-of-the-Woods. 

Sister  Francis  Joseph,  Supervisor  of  Schoob, 
St.  Mary-of-the-Woods  College,  St.-Mary- 
of-the- Woods. 

Sbter  Mary  EvangeUsta,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Notre  Dame. 

Sbter  Mary  Frederick,  Dean,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Notre  Dame. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Dean,  School  of  Education,  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington. 

Spaulding,  E.  A.,  Principal,  Emerson  High 
School,  Gary. 

Spohn,  A.  L.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Sprouse,  W.  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Logansport. 

Stantz,  Guy,  Principal,  Gerstmeyer  Technical 
High  School,  Terre  Haute. 

Stoler,  Fred  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Anderson. 

Talley,  Harley  E.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Columbus. 

Tatum,  H.  Theo.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Gary. 

Tirey,  Ralph  N.,  President,  Indiana  State 
Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute. 

Torbet,  Charles  E.,  Dean,  Evansville  College, 
Evansville. 

Treppet,  B.  K.,  Assbtant  Professor  of  Hbtory 
and  Political  Science,  Wabash  College, 
Crawfords  ville. 

Trester,  Arthur  L.,  4746  Broadway,  Indian- 
apolb. 

Wagoner,  W.  E.,  Secretary-Regbtrar,  Ball 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie. 

Wilkins,  Walter  L.,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame. 

Young,  C.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Frank¬ 
fort. 

IOWA 

Bissen,  Peter  A.,  Principal,  Dowling  High 
School,  Des  Moines. 

Briggs,  G.  N.,  President,  Graceland  College, 
Lamoni. 


Burgstahler,  H.  J.,  President,  Cornell  College, 
Mt.  Vernon. 

Butler,  Edward  J.,  (Rev.),  Regbtrar  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education,  St. 
Ambrose  College,  Davenport. 

Clark,  Harry  M.,  Principal,  Junior-Seniot 
High  School,  Charles  City. 

Douma,  Frank  W.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Ottumwa. 

Elbert,  John  A.,  President,  Trinity  College 
High  School,  Sioux  City. 

Feik,  L.  W.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob,  Sioux 
City. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward  A.  (Rev.),  Director  of 
Studies,  Columbia  College,  Dubuque. 

Foster,  J.  E.,  Dean  of  the  Summer  Quarter, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames. 

Friley,  Charles  E.,  President,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames. 

Gemmill,  W.  H.,  Secretary,  Iowa  State  Board 
of  Education,  Des  Moines. 

Gilmore,  E.  A.,  President,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City. 

Greene,  Clarence  W.,  President,  Parsons  Col¬ 
lege,  Fairfield. 

Guernsey,  Bernardo,  Principal,  High  School, 
Shenandoah. 

Harper,  Earl  E.,  President,  Simpson  College, 
Indianob. 

Henry,  H.  D.,  President,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Col¬ 
lege,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Johnson,  R.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Dubuque. 

Kay,  George  F.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Kirby,  Thomas  J.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City. 

Klusp,  Fred  J.,  Principal,  Roosevelt  High 
School,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Latham,  0.  R.,  President,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Cedar  Falb. 

McConnell,  T.  R.,  Dean,  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Miller,  Fred  J.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Waterloo. 

Morehouse,  D.  W.,  President,  Drake  Univer¬ 
sity,  Des  Moines. 

Mother  Mary  Geraldine,  President,  Ottumwa 
Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Nelson,  M.  J.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Iowa 
State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falb. 

Newburn,  Harry  K.,  Principal,  University 
High  School,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Nolten,  John,  President,  Grinnell  College, 
Grinnell. 

Pearson,  Alfred  J.,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Drake  University,  Des  Moines. 
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Preus,  0.  J.  H.,  President,  Luther  College, 
Decorah. 

Rae,  James,  Principal,  High  School  and  Junior 
College,  Mason  City. 

Sage,  J.  R.,  Registrar,  Iowa  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Ames. 

Shirley,  William  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Marshalltown. 

Sister  Joan  Marie,  Commercial  Teacher,  Mt. 
Mercy  Academy,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Aimee  Reinert,  Latin  Teacher, 
Visitation  Academy,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Anastasius,  Provincial  Superior, 
St.  Joseph’s  Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sister  Mary  Angelice,  Teacher,  Immaculate 
Conception  Academy,  Davenport. 

Sister  Mary  Antonia,  President,  Clarke  Col¬ 
lege,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Antoninus,  Principal,  Our  Lady 
of  Angels  Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Dean,  Briar  CUS  Col¬ 
lege,  Sioux  City. 

Sister  Mary  Bibiana,  Mt.  St.  Francis  High 
School,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Carolos,  Principal,  Immaculate 
Conception  Academy,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  Casilda,  Registrar,  Briar  Cliff 
CoUege,  Sioux  City. 

Sister  Mary  Cecilian,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Des  Moines. 

Sister  Mary  Colette,  Head  of  Music  Depart¬ 
ment,  Ottumwa  Heights  College,  Ottumwa. 

Sbter  Mary  Emundine,  Provincial  Director, 
Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  Daven¬ 
port. 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  Head  of  Education 
Department,  Mt.  Mercy  Junior  College, 
Cedar  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Elizabeth  Martin,  Principal,  Mt. 
Mercy  Academy,  Cedar  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Ernestine,  Our  Lady  of  Angels 
Academy,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Joseph,  Mt.  St.  Clare  Academy, 
Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Josephine,  Principal,  Visitation 
Academy,  Dubuque. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Cross,  Principal,  Immacu¬ 
late  Conception  Academy,  Davenport. 

Sister  Mary  Regis  Cleary,  Dean,  Mt.  St.  Clare 
Junior  College,  Clinton. 

Sister  Mary  Richard,  Dean  of  Studies,  Clarke 
College,  Dubuque. 

Tinglum,  Ottar,  President,  Decorah  College 


KANSAS 

Babcock,  Rodney  W.,  Dean  Division  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Science,  Kansas  State  College,  Man¬ 
hattan. 

Behan,  Warren  P.,  Dean,  Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa. 

Brandenburg,  W.  A.,  President,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College,  Pittsburg. 

Bundy,  Ruth,  Registrar,  Ottawa  University, 
Ottawa. 

Edwards,  David  M.,  President,  Friends  Uni¬ 
versity,  Wichita. 

Fleming,  Wallace  B.,  President,  Baker  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baldwin. 

Jardine,  W.  M.,  President,  Wichita  Univer¬ 
sity,  Wichita. 

Kaufman,  Edward  G.,  President,  Bethel  Col¬ 
lege,  Bethel  College. 

Kelly,  John  B.,  President,  CoUege  of  Emporia, 
Emporia. 

Kelsey,  H.  A.,  President,  Sterling  College, 
Sterling. 

King,  Philip  C.,  President,  Washburn  CoUege, 
Topeka. 

McGrath,  Robert  T.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  CoUege,  Hays. 

Martin,  Andrew  B.,  President,  Ottawa  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ottawa. 

Mossman,  Frank  E.,  President,  Southwestern 
CoUege,  Winfield. 

Mother  Lucy  Dooley,  President,  Mt.  St.  Scho- 
lastica,  Atchison. 

Mother  Mary  Josepha,  St.  Mary’s  Academy, 
Leavenworth. 

Murphy,  Arthur  M.,  President,  St.  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Leavenworth. 

Neff,  Frank  A.,  Senior  Dean,  University  of 
Wichita,  Wichita. 

Pihlblad,  E.  F.,  President,  Bethany  CoUege, 
Lindsborg. 

Rehwinkel,  A.  M.,  President,  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Winfield. 

Schmitz,  Sylvester  B.  (Rev.),  Dean,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  CoUege,  Atchison. 

Schwalm,  V.  F.,  President,  McPherson  CoUege, 
McPherson. 

Schwinn,  Bonaventure,  Instructor,  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s  CoUege  High  School,  Atchison. 

Sister  Jerome  Keeler,  Dean,  Mt.  St.  Scholastica 
College,  Atchison. 

Sister  Joseph  Marie,  Head  of  Department, 
Marymount  CoUege,  Salina. 

Sister  Mary  Chrysostom,  Dean,  Marymount 
College,  SaUna. 

Sister  Mary  JuUtta,  Directress,  St.  John’s 
Academy,  Wichita. 
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Sister  Mary  Lorian,  Business  Manager,  Saint 
Mary  College,  Leavenworth. 

Sister  Mary  Regina,  Provincial  Superior,  Mt. 
Carmel  Academy,  Wichita. 

Sister  Mary  Zena,  Dean,  Sacred  Heart  Junior 
College,  Wichita. 

Sister  Rose  Katharine,  Principal,  Ward  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Rose  Dominic,  Dean,  Saint  Mary  Col¬ 
lege,  Leavenworth. 

Stinson,  Ralph,  State  High  School  Super¬ 
visor,  State  Department  of  Education,  To¬ 
peka. 

Stouffer,  E.  B.,  Dean,  Graduate  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence. 

Warnock,  W.  G.,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  College,  Hays. 

Wellemeyer,  J.  F.,  Principal,  Wyandotte  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 

MICHIGAN 

Adams,  J.  Harry,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Bay  City. 

Adams,  Waldo  L.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sturgis. 

Averill,  Forrest  G.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
East  Grand  Rapids. 

Barns,  Burton  A.,  Principal,  Chadsey  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Beadle,  Wesley  B.,  Director  of  High  School 
Relations,  State  of  Michigan,  Lansing. 

Bow,  Warren  E.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Detroit  High  School,  Detroit. 

Brock,  I.  M.,  Principal,  Arthur  Hill  High 
School,  Saginaw. 

Burman,  Leona  S.  (Mrs.),  Critic  Teacher, 
E.  M.  College  Academy,  Berrien  Springs. 

Butterfield,  George  E.,  Dean,  Bay  City  Junior 
College,  Bay  City. 

Carlson,  William  S.,  Principal,  Township  High 
School,  Wakefield. 

Carrothers,  George  E.,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Cooperation,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Chapman,  Ivan  E.,  Principal,  Western  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Cloon,  Rudolph,  Board  of  Education,  Wake¬ 
field. 

Colby,  Martha  Guernsey  (Mrs.),  Assbtant 
Professor,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Corns,  Joseph  H.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Craig,  John  A.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Muskegon. 

Darnell,  Albertus,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts  Col¬ 
lege,  Wayne  University,  Detroit. 


Davb,  Besse  Tohill,  Principal,  Lincoln  Junior 
High  School,  Wyandotte. 

Davb,  Calvin  O.,  Professor  of  Education,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Davb,  John  E.,  Principal,  Ecorse  High  School, 
Ecorse. 

Dear,  R.  Ernest,  Principal,  L.  L.  Wright  High 
School,  Ironwood. 

Dorger,  Albert  G.,  President,  University  of 
Detroit  High  School,  Detroit. 

Duggan,  L.  F.,  Registrar  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Michigan  College  of  Mining 
and  Technology,  Houghton. 

Edmonson,  J.  B.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Edwards,  H.  E.,  Director  of  Department  of 
Education,  Emmanuel  Missionary  College, 
Berrien  Springs. 

Elwyn,  Foss,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High 
School,  Sault  St.  Marie. 

Emmon,  L.  C.,  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts,  Michigan 
State  College,  East  Lansing. 

Everett,  John  P.,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Western  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kalamazoo. 

Forsythe,  L.  L.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
'Ann  Arbor. 

Gant,  L.  O.,  Regbtrar,  Northern  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Marquette. 

Gunn,  Thomas  J.,  Principal,  Eastern  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Harton,  William  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Albion. 

Head,  William  F.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Kalamazoo. 

Henry,  Edwin  C.,  Principal,  High  School, 
HiUsdale. 

Herron,  C.  L.,  Dean,  Hillsdale  College,  Hills¬ 
dale. 

Hervey,  J.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  South 
Haven. 

Heyns,  Garrett,  Superintendent,  Holbnd 
Chrbtian  High  School,  Holland. 

Hood,  Carl,  Principal,  High  School,  Dearborn. 

Kraus,  Edward  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Kuebler,  Freda,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Leffler,  Emil,  President,  Battle  Creek  College, 
Battle  Creek. 

Lowrey,  Harvey  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dearborn. 

Lyttle,  S.  H.,  Principal,  High  School,  Saginaw. 

MacLeod,  Kenneth  M.,  Principal,  Fordson 
High  School,  Dearborn. 

Manning,  George  A.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Muskegon. 
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Matthews,  John,  Board  of  Education,  Wake¬ 
field. 

Miller,  Don  S.,  Assistant  Dean,  Wayne  Uni¬ 
versity,  Detroit. 

Moore,  Earl  V.,  Director,  School  of  Music, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Murdock,  G.  W.,  Principal,  Southwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Norwalk,  O.  F.,  Principal,  Northern  High 
School,  Flint. 

Olsen,  Glenn  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Grand  Haven. 

Olsen,  Otto  H.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Reed  City. 

Oshorn,  Delton,  Principal,  High  School,  Mon¬ 
roe. 

Pease,  James  C.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
North  Muskegon. 

Post,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Christian  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Prakken,  William,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Highland  Park. 

Quinn,  John  F.,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts  College, 
University  of  Detroit,  Detroit. 

Rehmus,  Paul  A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Battle  Creek. 

Remer,  C.  F.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Riemersma,  J.  J.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Holland. 

Rivett,  Byron  J.,  Prmcipal,  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit. 

Rose,  E.  G.,  Principal,  High  School,  Marshall. 

Seaton,  John  L.,  President,  Albion  College, 
Albion. 

Severn,  Herman,  Dean,  Kalamazoo  College, 
Kalamazoo. 

Sister  Francis  Joseph,  Instructor  in  English, 
St.  Joseph  College,  Adrian. 

Sister  Mary  Blanche  Steves,  Principal,  Catho¬ 
lic  Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Emeline,  Instructor  in  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Catholic  Junior  College,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids. 

Sister  Mary  Euphrasia,  Principal,  St.  Mary 
School,  Saginaw. 

Sister  Mary  Frederick  Ryan,  Principal,  Mt. 
Mercy  Academy,  Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Hortense,  Mt.  Mercy  Academy, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Sister  Mary  Irene,  Art  Instructor,  St.  Ber¬ 
nard’s  High  School,  Detroit. 

Sister  Mary  Monica,  Teacher,  Sacred  Heart 
Academy,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Sister  Mary  Philippa,  Supervisor  of  Schook, 
St.  Mary  Academy,  Monroe. 

Skter  Mary  Stella,  Principal,  Nazareth  Acad¬ 
emy,  Nazareth. 


Sister  Miriam  Fidelis,  Regktrar,  Marygrove 
College,  Detroit. 

Sister  Petronilla,  Teacher  of  Science,  Mary- 
wood  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

Smith,  Ira  M.,  Regktrar,  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ann  Arbor. 

Smith,  Julian  W.,  Principal,  Lakeview  School, 
Battle  Creek. 

Spain,  Charles  L.,  Executive  Vice-President, 
Wayne  University,  Detroit. 

Steele,  Harold,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 
Jackson. 

Steen,  Thomas  W.,  President,  Emannuel  Mk- 
sionary  College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Stoh,  Ralph,  President,  Calvin  College,  Grand 
Rapids. 

Straw,  N.  E.,  Dean,  Emmanuel  Missionary 
College,  Berrien  Springs. 

Sullivan,  Paul  D.  (Rev.),  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Division,  University  of  Detroit, 
Detroit. 

Switzer,  C.  F.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Grand  Rapids. 

Tank  J.  E.,  Principal,  Northern  High  School, 
Detroit. 

Thorpe,  Clarence  D.,  Professor  of  English, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arhor. 

Thompson,  Edgar  C.,  Principal,  Pershing  High 
School,  Detroit. 

Tyndall,  Ralph  F.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Dowagiac. 

Umbreit,  A.  G.,  Director,  Junior  College, 
Muskegon. 

Van  Hoesen,  Ralph,  Principal,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Femdale. 

Warriner,  E.  C.,  President,  Central  State 
Teachers  College,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

Wichers,  W.,  President,  Hope  College,  Hol¬ 
land. 

Wilcox,  Charles  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schook,  Kalamazoo. 

Wiltse,  Norrk  G.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Ypsilanti. 

Winger,  Paul  M.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Sturgk. 

Yeakey,  L.  L.,  Principal,  Bay  City  Central 
High  School,  Bay  City. 

Zabel,  Walter  J.,  Principal,  Niles  Senior  High 
School,  Niles. 

MINNESOTA 

Acheson,  John  C.,  President,  Macalester  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul. 

Bale,  Chrktian  E.,  Professor  of  English,  Con¬ 
cordia  College,  Moorhead. 

Boe,  L.  W.,  President,  St.  Olaf  College,  North- 
field. 
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Brother  Damian,  Principal,  Cotter  High 
School,  Winona. 

Brother  Jerome  Anthony,  Assistant  Principal, 
De  La  Salle,  Minneapolis. 

Brother  John  Berchmans,  Principal,  Cretin 
High  School,  St.  Paul. 

Brother  Leopold,  President,  St.  Mary’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Winona. 

Brown,  J.  N.,  President,  Concordia  College, 
Moorhead. 

Chadwick,  R.  D.,  Dean,  Duluth  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Duluth. 

Cowling,  Donald  J.,  President,  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege,  Northfield. 

Davidson,  Carter,  Assistant  to  the  President, 
Carleton  College,  Northfield. 

Drescher,  H.  A.,  Dean,  Hibbing  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Hibbing. 

Grogan,  Thomas  C.,  Dean  of  Studies,  St. 
Thomas  Military  Academy,  St.  Paul. 

Haun,  Julius  W.  (Rev.),  Head,  Department  of 
English,  St.  Mary’s  College,  Winona. 

Herda,  F.  J.,  Principal,  Senior-Junior  High 
School,  Alexandria. 

McWhorter,  L.  N.,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Minneapolis. 

Martin,  Roy,  Principal,  High  School,  Hibbing. 

Moe,  Floyd  B.,  Dean,  Virginia  Junior  College, 
Virginia. 

Mother  M.  Aquinas,  General  Superior,  Sisters 
of  Saint  Francis,  Rochester. 

Moynehan,  James  H.,  President,  College  of  St. 
lliomas,  St.  Paul. 

Pace,  Charles,  President,  Hamline  University, 
St.  Paul. 

Preus,  C.  K.,  Executive  Secretary,  Board  of 
Education,  Norwegian-Lutheran  Church  of 
America,  Minneapolis. 

Rosa,  Irvin  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Owatonna. 

Schabert,  J.  A.,  The  Visitation  Convent,  St. 
Paul. 

Schabert,  Joseph  A.,  Dean,  College  of  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Paul. 

Shumway,  Royal  R.,  Assistant  Dean,  College 
of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Angele,  College  of  St.  Catherine,  St. 
Paul. 

Sister  Claire  Lynch,  Dean  of  College  of  St. 
Benedict,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Clara,  Principal,  St.  Margaret’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Marie,  Principal,  Academy 
of  Holy  Angels,  Minneapolis. 

Sister  Eucharista,  Registrar,  St.  Catherine  Col¬ 
lege,  St.  Paul. 


Sister  Eva,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s  Academy, 
St.  Paul. 

Sister  Irene,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s  School,  St. 
Cloud. 

Sister  Mary  Adelia,  Principal,  St.  Benedict’s 
Academy,  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Mary  Alice,  Dean,  College  of  St.  Scho- 
lastica,  Duluth. 

Sister  Mary  Aloysius  Molloy,  President,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Saint  Teresa,  Winona. 

Sister  Mary  Bernice,  Principal,  Villa  Sancta 
Scholastica,  Duluth. 

Sister  Mary  Carola,  High  School  Teacher, 
Good  Counsel  Academy,  Mankato. 

Sister  Mary  Edith  Whelan,  Principal,  St. 
John  High  School,  Rochester. 

Sister  Mary  Evarista,  Principal,  Saint  Augus¬ 
tine  High  School,  Austin. 

Sister  Mary  Samuela,  Principal,  Bethlehem 
Academy,  Fairbault. 

Sister  Mary  Theodoretta,  Supervisor  of 
Schools,  Good  Counsel  Academy,  Mankato. 

Sister  Richarda  Peters,  Principal,  Cathedral 
High  School,  St.  Cloud. 

Slette,  O.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Virginia. 

Sverdrup,  George,  President,  Augsburg  Col¬ 
lege,  Minneapolis. 

Todd,  J.  Edward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Education,  Carleton  College, 
Northfield. 

Walter,  O.  T.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Macal- 
ester  College,  St.  Paul. 

Welch,  Earl  E.,  Principal,  Austin  High  School, 
Austin. 


Adams,  E.  R.,  Principal,  High  School,  Maple¬ 
wood. 

Blackwell,  George  L.,  Vice-Principal,  Central 
IBgh  School,  St.  Joseph. 

Blomfield,  R.  V.,  Vice-Principal,  Benton  High 
School,  St.  Joseph. 

Boehmer,  Florence  E.,  President,  Cottey  Col¬ 
lege,  Nevada. 

Bowdern,  William  S.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St. 
Louis  University  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Briggs,  Eugene  S.,  President,  Christian  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia. 

Brother  David,  Vice-Principal,  Christian 
Brothers  High  School,  St.  Joseph. 

Brother  Henry,  Principal,  Christian  Brothers 
College,  St.  Louis. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.,  Library  Adviser,  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  321  Belt  Avenue,  St.  Louis. 

Bryan,  W.  J.  S.  (Mrs.),  321  Belt  Avenue,  St. 
Louis. 
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Butler,  Charles  H.,  Principal,  University  High 
School,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Carter,  E.  M.,  Secretary  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  Columbia. 

Collins,  M.  Earle,  President,  Tarkio  College, 
Tarkio. 

Conway,  D.  H.,  President,  Rockhurst  College, 
Kansas  City. 

Crowley,  Francis  M.,  Dean,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 
Cummins,  Patrick,  (Rev.),  Professor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  Conception  College,  Conception. 
Deaton,  J.  C.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Jefferson  City. 

Donovan,  George  F.,  President,  Webster  Col¬ 
lege,  Webster  Groves. 

Dubach,  Otto  F.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Kansas  City. 

Elliff,  J.  D.,  University  of  Missouri,  Colum¬ 
bia.  (Retired) 

Ellis,  Roy,  President,  Southwestern  State 
Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Eubank,  L.  A.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Teachers 
College,  Kirksville. 

Florence,  Charles  W.,  President,  Lincoln  Uni¬ 
versity,  Jefferson  City, 

Ford,  R.  C.,  Principal,  High  School,  St. 
Charles. 

Gibbons,  J.  J.  (Rev.),  Dean,  Rockhurst  Col¬ 
lege,  Kansas  City. 

Gipson,  Alice  E.,  Academic  Dean,  Linden- 
wood  College,  St.  Charles. 

Harmon,  H.  G.,  President,  William  Woods 
College,  Fulton. 

Hendricks,  E.  L.,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Warrensburg. 

Hitch,  A.  M.,  Superintendent,  Kemper  Mili¬ 
tary  School,  Boonville. 

Jenison,  J.  R.,  Dean,  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio. 
Johnson,  B.  Lamar,  Dean  of  Instruction, 
Stephens  College,  Columbia. 

Johnston,  Robert  S.,  President,  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis. 

Knapp,  Thomas  M.,  Chancellor,  St.  Louis 
University,  St.  Louis. 

Lamkin,  Uel  W.,  President,  N.  W.  Missouri 
State  Teachers  College,  Maryville. 

Landers,  N.  F.,  Dean,  Park  College,  Parkville. 
Lee,  Charles  A.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

McCluer,  Franc  L.,  President,  Westminster 
College,  Fulton. 

McGucken,  W.  J.,  Regent,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  St.  Louis  University,  St.  Louis. 

Mack,  George  H.,  President,  Missouri  Valley 
College,  Marshall. 

Marston,  Frederick,  Dean,  Kemper  Military 
School,  Boonville. 


Melcher,  George,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Kansas  City. 

Miller,  James  C.,  Dean  of  Faculty,  North¬ 
west  Missouri  State  Teachers  College,  Mary¬ 
ville. 

Moon,  Allen  J.,  Dean,  William  Jewell  College, 
Liberty. 

Morgan,  F.  E.,  Director,  The  Principia,  St. 
Louis. 

Mother  M.  Edwards,  Regent,  Webster  Col¬ 
lege,  Webster  Groves. 

Mother  Mary  T.  O’Loane,  Dean,  Maryville 
College,  St.  Louis. 

Murphy,  D.  H.,  Vice-Principal,  Lafayette 
High  School,  St.  Joseph. 

Neil,  Charles  L.,  Professor  of  Romance  Lan¬ 
guages,  Tarkio  College,  Tarkio. 

Newcomb,  E.  H.,  Executive  Secretary,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City. 

Parker,  W.  W.,  President,  Teachers  College, 
Cape  Girardeau. 

Paulin,  Eugene  A.,  Director  of  Studies,  Mary- 
hurst  Normal,  Kirkwood. 

Prunty,  Merle,  Director  of  Personnel,  Stephens 
College,  Columbia. 

Puckett,  E.  P.,  Dean,  Central  College,  Fay¬ 
ette. 

Rosenstengel,  W.  E.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Columbia. 

Rothschild,  Felix,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  N.  E.  Missouri  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Kirksville. 

Rufi,  John,  Professor  of  Education,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Sala,  J.  Robert,  Dean,  Christian  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Schwitalla,  Alphonse  M.,  Dean,  St.  Louis  Uni 
versity  School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Louis. 

Shipley,  F.  W.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis. 

Shouse,  John  L.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Secondary  Schools,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Marcella  Difani,  Principal,  Ursuline 
Academy,  Kirkwood. 

Sister  Mary  Alfred  Bundschuh,  Principal, 
Notre  Dame  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Benedette,  Assistant  Principal, 
Rosati-Kain  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Berchmans,  Professor  of  French, 
Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Bemeice  Neill,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Fontbonne  College,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Caecilia,  Dean’s  Assistant,  St. 

Mary’s  Junior  College,  O’Fallon. 

Sister  Mary  Chrysolga,  Associate  Dean,  Notre 
Dame  Junior  College,  St.  Louis. 
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Sister  Mary  Constance,  Principal,  Redempto- 
rist  High  School,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Mary  Flaget  Waller,  Dean  of  Studies, 
Webster  College,  Webster  Groves. 

Sister  Mary  Marcella,  Principal,  St.  Teresa 
Junior  College  and  Academy,  Kansas  City. 

Sister  Mary  Purissima,  Principal,  St.  Mark’s 
High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Thomasine,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Walburgin,  Advisor,  St.  Elizabeth 
Academy,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Miriam  Newcum,  Teacher  of  Latin, 
Ursuline  Academy,  St.  Louis  County,  Kirk¬ 
wood. 

Sister  Vincent  Ferrer  Foley,  Principal,  Incar¬ 
nate  Wood  Academy,  Normandy. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  Head  of  Education  Department, 
Culver-Stockton  College,  Canton. 

Stellwagen,  Herbert  P.,  Principal,  Soldan  High 
School,  St.  Louis. 

Stephens,  Frank  F.,  Dean  of  Underclassmen, 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Stockard,  Orpha,  Dean  of  Faculty  Elect,  Cot- 
tey  College,  Nevada. 

Sweazey,  G.  B.,  Dean,  Westminster  College, 
Fulton. 

Trentham,  O.  P.,  Principal,  Greenwood  High 
School,  State  Teachers  College,  Springfield. 

Winne,  Marshall  F.,  Principal,  St.  Vincent’s 
Academy,  Kansas  City. 

Wood,  James  M.,  President,  Stephens  College, 
Columbia. 

Wood,  John  H.,  President,  Culver-Stockton 
College,  Canton. 

MONTANA 

Riley,  Emmet  (Rev.),  President,  Carroll  Col¬ 
lege,  Helena. 

Woodard,  J.  A.,  High  School  Supervisor, 
State  of  Montana,  Helena. 

NEBRASKA 

Anderson,  J.  O.,  President,  State  Teachers 
College,  Wayne. 

Creighton,  J.  W.,  President,  Hastings  College, 
Hastings. 

Deglman,  George  A.  (Rev.),  Regent,  Creigh¬ 
ton  University,  Omaha. 

Elliott,  Robert,  President,  Chadron  Teachers 
College,  Chadron. 

Harnly,  Paul  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Grand  Island. 

Haynes,  Rowland,  President,  Municipal  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Omaha,  Omaha. 

Heilman,  Walter  H.,  President,  Hebron  Acad¬ 
emy,  Hebron. 


Hilts,  D.  G.,  Librarian,  Union  College,  Lin-  S 
coin. 

Mardis,  H.  C.,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School,  S 
Lincoln. 

Martin,  George  E.,  President,  State  Teachers  S 
College,  Kearney. 

Masters,  J.  G.,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  1 
Omaha. 

Mother  Eleanor  Regan,  Dean,  Duchesne  Col¬ 
lege,  Omaha. 

Mother  Helen  Casey,  Dean  of  Studies,  Du-  t 
chesne  College,  Omaha. 

Nelson,  L.  W.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School,  i 
North  Platte. 

Oldfather,  C.  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  j 
Sciences,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Ostdiek,  J.  H.  (Rev.),  Superintendent  of  I 
Catholic  Schook,  St.  Mary’s  High  School, 

Omaha. 

Pate,  W.  R.,  President,  State  Teachers  College, 

Peru. 

Rosenlof,  G.  W.,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

Schilling,  Harold  K.,  Dean,  Union  College,  Lin¬ 
coln. 

Seamster,  Frederic  C.,  Principal,  Senior  High 
School,  Norfolk. 

Sister  Mary  Constance,  Dean,  College  of  St. 

Mary,  Omaha. 

Skter  Mary  Marcella,  Supervisor,  St.  Cath¬ 
erine’s  Hospital,  Omaha. 

Sister  Mary  Olivia,  Principal,  Sacred  Heart 
High  School,  Omaha. 

Skter  Mary  Veronica,  Principal,  Cathedral 
High  School,  Omaha. 

Sullivan,  H.  L.,  Principal,  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity  High  School,  Omaha. 

Thompson,  T.  J.,  Dean  of  Student  Affairs, 
University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Diefendorf,  J.  W.,  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque. 

Kerr,  W.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schook, 

Artesia. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Breitwieser,  J.  V.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks. 

Colton,  J.  H.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 

Minot. 

Kroeze,  B.  H.,  President,  Jamestown  College, 
Jamestown. 

Lillehaugen,  S.  T.,  State  Director  of  Secondary 
Education,  State  Department,  Bismarck. 

(^anbeck,  T.  H.,  Principal,  Oak  Grove  Sem¬ 
inary,  Fargo. 
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Sister  Marguerite  Marie,  English,  St.  John’s 
Academy,  Jamestown. 

Sister  Mary  Clarice,  Science  Teacher,  St. 
John’s  Academy,  Jamestown. 

Sister  Mary  John,  Principal,  Academy  of  St. 
James,  Grand  Forks. 

Tighe,  B.  C.  B.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Fargo. 

OHIO 

Anspach,  C.  L.,  President,  Ashland  College, 
Ashland. 

Arnold,  H.  J.,  Director,  Division  of  Special 
Schools,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield. 

Ashbaugh,  E.  J.,  Dean,  School  of  Education, 
Miami  University,  Oxford. 

Bahner,  W.  G.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
County  Schools,  Cleveland. 

Bates,  H.  L.,  Principal,  High  School,  Nor¬ 
wood. 

Beer,  Jesse,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Mansfield. 

Benedict,  H.  W.,  Vice-Principal,  McKinley 
High  School,  Canton. 

Benson,  John  J.,  Principal,  St.  Xavier  High 
School,  Cincinnati. 

Bracken,  Edward  J.,  Dean,  John  Carroll  Uni- 
versiay,  Cleveland. 

Bums,  D.  F.,  President,  Xavier  University, 
Cincinnati. 

Carlisle,  E.  F.,  Principal,  Frank  B.  Willis 
High  School,  Delaware. 

Carrigan,  Edward,  Dean,  Liberal  Arts  Col¬ 
lege,  Xavier  University,  Cincinnati. 

Claggett,  A.  E.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Oakwood. 

Clippinger,  W.  G.,  President,  Otterbein  Col¬ 
lege,  Westerville. 

Colford,  James  L.,  Principal,  St.  Ignatius  High 
School,  Cleveland. 

Conry,  Edward  B.,  Principal,  Ursuline  High 
School,  Youngstown. 

Dillehay,  A.  J.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Akron. 

Oilier,  Arthur  D.,  Assistant  Principal,  De 
Vilbiss  High  School,  Toledo. 

Doutt,  H.  M.,  Head,  Department  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Science,  University  of  Akron,  Akron. 

Dunathan,  Homer  R.,  President,  Findlay  Col¬ 
lege,  Findlay. 

Eikenberry,  D.  H.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

Engle,  Elizabeth  M.,  Elementary  Teacher, 
Oakwood  Schools,  Dayton. 

Ewing,  W.  H.,  Professor  of  Speech,  Muskin¬ 
gum  College,  New  Concord. 

Fitch,  Donald  R.,  Registrar,  Denison  Uni¬ 
versity,  Granville. 


Flood,  John  W.,  Principal,  West  High  School, 
Akron. 

Focke,  T.  M.,  Dean,  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  Cleveland. 

Geiger,  J.  D.,  Principal,  High  School,  Mt. 
Vernon. 

Hartwick,  Fred  C.,  Principal,  Chaminade 
High  School,  Dayton. 

Hayden,  J.  B.,  Headmaster,  Western  Reserve 
Academy,  Hudson. 

Hickok,  Ralph  K.,  President,  Western  College, 
Oxford. 

Ireland,  Dwight  B.,  Principal,  Washington 
High  School,  Washington  High  School, 
Washington. 

Jameson,  S.  F.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ash¬ 
land. 

Jones,  H.  W.,  President,  Youngstown  College, 
Youngstown. 

Landis,  Emerson  H.,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Dayton. 

Lindquist,  R.  D.,  The  Director  of  The  Uni¬ 
versity  School,  Ohio  State  University,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Love,  Donald  M.,  Acting  Dean,  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin. 

McGuire,  Esther  L.,  Instructor  in  English, 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Maline,  Julian  L.,  Supervisor  of  High  School, 
Xavier  University,  Cincinnati. 

Mason,  E.  G.,  Dean,  Ashland  College,  Ash¬ 
land. 

Matteson,  I.  F.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Findlay. 

Mees,  Otto,  President,  Capital  University, 
Columbus. 

Mentag,  J.  P.  (Rev.),  Principal,  St.  John’s 
High  School,  Toledo. 

Metts,  D.  E.,  Principal,  Shore  High  School, 
Eudid. 

Montgomery,  J.  Knox,  Jr.,  Vice-President, 
Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Morgan,  William  M.,  Acting  Dean,  Mount 
Union  College,  Alliance. 

Morley,  E.  E.,  Principal,  Heights  High  School, 
Cleveland  Heights. 

Mother  Mary  Adelaide,  President,  St.  Clara 
Academy,  Sylvania. 

Mother  Mary  Veronica,  President,  Ursuline 
College,  Cleveland. 

Neuberg,  M.  J.,  Professor  of  Education,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Personnel,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield. 

Ogan,  R.  W.,  Dean  of  the  College,  Muskin¬ 
gum  College,  New  Concord. 

Overman,  J.  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  Bowling 
Green. 
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Pohlman,  Dorothea  Adair,  Educational  Direc¬ 
tor,  Dayton  Art  Institute,  Dayton  and  Wit¬ 
tenberg  College,  Springfield. 

Reavis,  G.  H.,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Columbus. 

Renneker,  George  J.,  Registrar,  University  of 
Dayton,  Dayton. 

Robinson,  G.  C.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland. 

Rodman,  B.  J.,  President,  John  Carroll  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cleveland. 

Schuetz,  John  J.,  Director  of  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Dayton,  Dayton. 

Sharp,  Mary  E.,  Professor  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages,  Muskingum  College,  New  Concord. 

Sharrock,  R.  R.,  Principal,  Central  High 
School,  Euclid. 

Shatzer,  C.  G.,  Dean,  Wittenberg  College, 
Springfield. 

Sheridan,  Harold  J.,  Dean  of  the  College, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware. 

Shively,  C.  P.,  Principal,  High  School,  Elyria. 

Simmons,  H.  E.,  President,  University  of  Ak¬ 
ron,  Akron. 

Sister  Bernard  S.  H.  S.  N.  D.  de  Xavier, 
Principal,  Mount  Notre  Dame  Academy, 
Reading. 

Sister  Dorothea,  Directress,  Academy  of  Mt. 
St.  Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Ernestine,  Supervisor,  The  Summit 
Country  Day  School,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Helen,  Librarian,  College  of  Mt.  St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mt.  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Maria  Corona,  Dean,  College  of  Mt.  St. 
Joseph-on-the-Ohio,  Mount  St.  Joseph. 

Sister  Marianne,  Teacher,  Mount  Marie  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Immaculate  Conception,  Canton. 

Sister  Mary  Agera,  Teacher  of  History,  Notre 
Dame  Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Aquinas,  Dean,  Mary  Manse  Col¬ 
lege,  Toledo. 

Sister  Mary  Berchmans,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Borgias,  Dean,  Notre  Dame  Col¬ 
lege,  South  Euclid. 

Sister  Mary  Catherine  Raynor,  President, 
Mary  Manse  College,  Toledo. 

Sister  Mary  Celestine,  Principal,  Ursuline 
Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Dolorita,  Directress,  St.  Mary 
of  the  Springs  Academy,  East  Columbus. 

Sister  Mary  Emmanuel,  Supervisor  of  Schools, 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Cincinnati. 

Sister  Mary  Esther,  Principal,  Ursuline  Acad¬ 
emy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Gonzaga,  Dean,  Ursuline  College, 
Cleveland. 


Sister  Mary  Grace,  Registrar,  Our  Lady  of  I 
Cincinnati  College,  Cincinnati.  I 

Sister  Mary  Isabel,  Dean,  St.  Mary-of-the- 
Springs  College,  East  Columbus. 

Sister  Mary  Justinian,  Principal,  St.  Clare 
Academy,  Sylvania. 

Sister  Mary  Loyle,  Notre  Dame  College, 
South  Euclid. 

Sister  Mary  Patrice,  Principal,  Notre  Dame 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Roberta,  Instructor  in  English, 
Lourdes  Academy,  Cleveland. 

Sister  Mary  Seraphia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph 
Academy,  Garfield  Heights. 

Sister  Miriam,  Senior  Class  Advisor,  Villa 
Angela,  Cleveland. 

Smith,  Olin  B.,  Principal,  McKinley  High 
School,  Niles. 

Smucker,  Vernon,  Principal,  High  School, 
Wooster. 

Soper,  Edmund  D.,  President,  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  Delaware. 

Stradley,  B.  L.,  University  Examiner,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Thomas,  C.  V.,  President,  Fenn  College,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Thomas,  Franklin  V.,  Graduate  Assistant,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus. 

Upham,  A.  H.,  President,  Miami  University, 
Oxford. 

Walters,  Raymond,  President,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  Cincinnati. 

Westhafer,  W.  R.,  Dean  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  Physics,  the  College  of  Wooster, 
Wooster. 

Whinnery,  Karl  E.,  Principal,  Sandusky  High 
School,  Sandusky. 

Williams,  Oscar  H.,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  Kent  State  University,  Kent. 

Wright,  Louis  C.,  President,  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  Berea. 

Yeske,  Lawrence  A.  (Rev.),  President,  Cathe¬ 
dral  Latin  School,  Cleveland. 

OKLAHOMA 

Baker,  Ira  A.,  Principal,  Classen  High  School, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Conger,  K.  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater. 

Driscoll,  F.  A.,  Head  Master,  Cascia  Hall, 
Tulsa. 

Foster,  Eli  C.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Secondary  Education,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa. 

Frazier,  James  R.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Wewoka. 

Gittinger,  Roy,  Dean  of  Administration,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  , 
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Halley,  E.  E.,  High  School  Inspector,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma  City. 

Holley,  J.  Andrew,  Director  of  Instruction, 
State  Department  of  Education,  Oklahoma 
City. 

Jent,  J.  W.,  Dean,  Oklahoma  Baptist  Uni¬ 
versity,  Shawnee. 

Johns,  O.  D.,  Principal,  High  School,  Semi¬ 
nole. 

McCash,  I.  N.,  President,  Phillips  University, 
Enid. 

McLeod,  L.  S.,  Dean,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa,  Tulsa. 

Pontius,  C.  I.,  President,  University  of  Tulsa, 
Tulsa. 

Robinson,  R.  R.,  President,  University  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  and  Junior  College,  Ton¬ 
ka  wa. 

Scroggs,  Schiller,  Dean,  Science  and  Literature, 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege,  Stillwater. 

Sifert,  E.  R.,  Principal,  Central  High  School, 
Oklahoma  City. 

Wells,  George  C.,  Supervisor  of  Indian  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Oklahoma,  Office  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs,  Oklahoma  City. 

Williamson,  E.  A.,  High  School  Principal. 
Henry  etta. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Compton,  R.  K.,  Dean,  Sioux  Falls  College, 
Sioux  Falls. 

Curran,  C.  C.,  Principal,  Senior  High  School, 
Lead. 

EversuU,  Frank  L.,  President,  Huron  College, 
Huron. 

Fort,  L.  M.,  Principal,  High  School,  Mitchell. 

Frankenfeld,  H.  W.,  Registrar  and  Examiner, 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Vermillion. 

Granskou,  Clemens  M.,  President,  Augustana 
College,  Sioux  Falls. 

Haskins,  C.  E.,  Principal,  High  School,  Rapid 
City. 

Knox,  J.  J.,  Registrar,  Dakota  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  Mitchell. 

Kraushaar,  R.  W.,  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Pierre. 

Nash,  George  W.,  President,  Yankton  College, 
Yankton. 

Sister  Mary  Camillus,  Assistant  Principal, 
Cathedral  High  School,  Sioux  Falls. 


W’EST  VIRGINIA 


Bowers,  E.  V.,  Professor  of  Psychology, 
Marshall  College,  Huntington. 

Cramblet,  W.  H.,  President,  Bethany  College, 
Bethany. 

Davk,  John  W.,  President,  West  Virginia  State 
College,  Institute. 


Gibson,  A.  J.,  State  Supervisor  of  High 
Schools,  Department  of  Education,  Charles¬ 
ton. 

Jackson,  C.  W.,  High  School  Principal,  Bea¬ 
ver  High  School,  Bluefield. 

Lambert,  O.  D.,  Dean,  West  Virginia  Wesley¬ 
an  College,  Buckhannon. 

Mann,  C.  W.,  Principal,  High  School,  Hinton. 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  President,  Concord  State 
Teachers  College,  Athens. 

Weihl,  Fred  P.,  Principal,  High  School,  Wes¬ 
ton. 

Wemier,  Bernal  R.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
Bethany  College,  Bethany. 

WISCONSIN 

Balzer,  G.  J.,  Principal,  Washington  High 
School,  Milwaukee. 

Barkley,  Mathew,  Principal,  West  Milwaukee 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Bonar,  Hugh  S.,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Manitowoc. 

Briggs,  Lucia  R.,  President,  Milwaukce- 
Downer  College,  Milwaukee. 

Brooks,  P.  A.,  Campion  High  School,  Prairie 
du  Chien. 

Connors,  Harold  F.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Hurley. 

Finnegan,  Thomas  A.  (Rev.),  Principal,  Mar¬ 
quette  University  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Fitzpatrick,  Edward  A.,  President,  Mount 
Mary  College,  Milwaukee. 

Ganfeld,  W.  A.,  President,  Carroll  College, 
Waukesha. 

Grace,  William  J.  (Rev.),  Dean,  College  of 
Liberal  Arts,  Marquette  University,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Hanawalt,  Ella  M.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
and  Education,  Milwaukee-Downer  College, 
Milwaukee. 

Helble,  Herbert  H.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Appleton. 

Hemenway,  H.  S.,  Superintendent  and  Act¬ 
ing  Principal,  Shorewood  High  School,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Hill,  J.  D.,  President,  Teachers  College,  Su¬ 
perior. 

Holt,  H.  H.,  Dean,  St.  John’s  Military  Acad¬ 
emy,  Delafield. 

Hyer,  F.  T.,  President,  State  Teachers  College, 
Stevens  Point. 

Keefe,  Anslem  M.  (Rev.),  Rector  and  Dean, 
St.  Norbert  College,  West  de  Pere. 

Kennedy,  Bernard  A.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

Kirby,  Ruth,  Registrar,  Milwaukee-Downer 
Seminary,  Milwaukee. 

Kraus,  Joseph  F.,  Principal,  High  School,  Ste¬ 
vens  Point. 
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Lazenby,  John  C.,  Director  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Stale  Teachers  College,  Milwaukee. 

Liebenberg,  R.,  Assistant  Principal,  Central 
High  School,  Madison. 

McNeel,  James  H.,  Principal,  High  School, 
Beloit. 

Mallon,  Charles  E.,  Assistant  Principal,  Cam¬ 
pion  High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Maurer,  Irving,  President,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit. 

Miller,  D.  W.,  Principal,  Horlick  High  School, 
Racine. 

Nelson,  Burton  E.,  President,  The  Stout  Insti¬ 
tute,  Menomonie. 

Randle,  Foster  S.,  Principal,  East  High  School, 
Madison. 

Rasche,  William  F.,  Principal,  Milwaukee  Vo¬ 
cational  School,  Milwaukee. 

Ryan,  H.  H.,  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Principal,  Wisconsin  High  School, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

Sister  Helen  Marie,  Assistant  Principal, 
Rosati-Kain  High  School,  St.  Louis. 

Sister  Mary  Albertine,  Teacher,  St.  Rose 
Convent,  La  Crosse. 

Sister  Mary  Alexia,  Principal,  St.  Joseph’s 
Academy,  Stevens  Point. 

Sister  Mary  Andre,  Principal,  St.  John’s 
Cathedral  High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Sbter  Mary  Angelina,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s 
Springs  Academy,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Sister  Mary  Bernardo,  Vice-Principal,  St. 
Mary  High  School,  Meiusha. 

Sister  Mary  Charitina,  Supervising  Instructor, 
Aquinas  High  School,  La  Crosse. 

Sister  Mary  Colman,  Teacher  of  English,  Dio¬ 
cesan  Teachers  College  and  St.  Mary’s 
Academy,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Sbter  Mary  de  Ricci,  Supervisor  of  Grade 
Schoob,  Saint  Clara  Convent,  Sinsinawa. 

Sbter  Mary  Dominic,  Assbtant  Dean,  Mount 
Mary  College,  Milwaukee. 

Sbter  Mary  Esther,  Principal,  St.  Mary’s  Acad¬ 
emy,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Frances  Chantal,  Regbtrar, 
Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee. 

Sister  Mary  Giovanni,  Teacher  of  Commerce, 
St.  Mary’s  Springs  Academy,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Sbter  Mary  Hilaria,  Principal,  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  High  School,  Marinette. 

Sister  Mary  Hope,  St.  Clara  Academy,  Sin¬ 
sinawa. 

Sister  Mary  Jannomius,  Supervisor,  St.  Clara 
Academy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sbter  Mary  Nila,  Dean,  St.  Clara  College,  St. 
Francb. 

Sister  Mary  Rose,  Directress  of  Studies,  St. 
Rose  Convent  High  School,  La  Crosse. 

Sbter  Mary  Ruth,  Instructor,  Saint  Clara 
Academy,  Sinsinawa. 


Sister  Mary  Samuel,  Mother  General,  St. 
Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa. 

Sbter  Mary  Seraphia,  Vice-Principal,  Messmer 
High  School,  Milwaukee. 

Smith,  James  H.,  Director  of  Training,  State 
Teachers  College,  Oshkosh. 

Snodgrass,  George  W.,  President,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  La  Crosse. 

Spigener,  F.  S.,  Director,  Milwaukee  Univer¬ 
sity  School,  Milwaukee. 

Towner,  M.  C.,  Assbtant  to  the  President, 
Lawrence  College,  Appleton. 

Urban,  William,  Principal,  High  School,  She- 
boggan. 

Weber,  Lynda  M.,  Assbtant  Professor,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  High  School,  Madison. 

Weirick,  Bessie  M.,  Registrar,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit. 

West,  R.  O.,  Principal,  High  School,  West 
AlUs. 

Williams,  Justin,  Professor  of  History,  State 
Teachers  College,  River  Falls. 

Willing,  Matthew  H.,  Professor  of  Education. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madbon. 

Worthington,  J.  E.,  Principal,  Junior-Senior 
High  School,  Waukesha. 

Wtiston,  Henry  M.,  President,  Lawrence  Col¬ 
lege,  Appleton. 

WYOMING 

Maxwell,  C.  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

OTH£R  STATES 

Blackwell,  R.  E.,  Assbtant  to  the  President, 
University  of  Loubville,  Loubville,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Carr,  Willbm  G.,  Secretary,  Educational  Poli¬ 
cies  Commission,  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C. 

Heidelberg,  H.  B.,  Superintendent  of  Schoob, 
Clarksdale,  Mississippi. 

Houghton,  James  R.,  Professor,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

McCracken,  Charles  C.,  Director,  College  De¬ 
partment,  Presbyterian  Board  of  Chrbtian 
Education,  822  Witherspoon  Building,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Mershon,  Leroy  A.,  Director,  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Endowments,  1632  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvanb. 

Miller,  George  S.,  Delegate  from  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondar>’ 
Schoob,  Tufts  College,  Medford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Parker,  Donald  D.,  Ex  Principal,  Union  High 
School,  Manila,  P.I. 

Savage,  Howard  J.,  Secretary,  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


